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atis...the Riviera... the Tropics 


... Blended ka 
one HAVANA 


OU can step out of your door right now 

into the springtime loveliness of the 
Luxembourg Gardens...spend a fascinating 
hour watching the passing world from a 
sidewalk cafe table . . . relax in the cool 
peace of a cathedral cloister ... an art 
museum .. . or delight your senses with 
an opera ...a gay revue. You can step 
into your car and whirr along the seafront — 
drive from Nice to Monte Carlo... indulge ~ 
the thrills of the Casino . . . the lusty hap- 
piness of golfing, yachting, swimming and 
fishing. And with all these advantages for — 
contentment in mind and body, you have still — 
more . .. an exotic background for your — 
pleasures . . . scenic richness .. . tropic 
gardens of bamboo, giant ferns and palms, 
as in Madeira or Algiers . . . purple loom- 
ing mountains beckoning to adventure . . . 
ancient sun-drowsy villages .. . ever friendly 
skies and the sun’s benediction of health 
. « . romantic evenings when the tropic 
stars seem to dip close enough for you to 4 
light your cigaret from their colored fires. —~ 
This is not an impossible blend of enchant- ~ 
ments ...an Arabian fantasy. It is all © 
actual ... close at hand... in Havana... © 
and Cuba ... only a few hours away from ~ 
your city of humdrum business life. Here’s © 
a trip abroad with no red tape ... no = 
passports . . . and inexpensive. Old World © 
manners . . .“scenes of quaint beauty .. . 
Continental gayety and sophistication . .. 
with modern American comforts and lux- 
uries. An unusual winter . .. promising the 
richest and most colorful enjoyment you’ve 
ever experienced .. . that’s Cuba’s invitation 
to you TODAY. : - : : 


For information, literature, etc. any Cuban 
Consulate, any ticket office, or the Cuban 
National Tourist Commission, Havana. 
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UNIQUE SPEED 


Pegasus without wings would have been just another 

























































































horse. It’s the Mimeograph’s capacity for great speed 












































that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole 















































Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 












































hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 









































spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 
dictate the word and thousands of duplicates may be had 
within a few minutes—neat, clean duplicates of anything 



































































































































written, typewritten or drawn in line. And this newest 












































model, combining stand and machine in a single unit, now 
delivers its bulletins, letters, charts, illustrated broadsides, etc., 
with even greater dispatch than ever before. Its working cost is 
extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 
it—in the privacy of your own office. Let us demonstrate its 

















































































































































































































unique ability to put speed in your work—for selling, for organi- 
zation, for time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any principal city. 
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Amschel Meyer von Rothschild (1773-1855), 
eldest son of the founder of the House of Rothschild 


« «x this service does for any business today 


O get the reliable information 

needed for their bold, brilliant 
successes, the House of Rothschild 
had to build up in the early 19th 
century an elaborate organization. 
Branch offices and agents, fast sail- 
ing vessels, and flocks of carrier 
pigeons—each played a part in 
“‘getting the facts.” 

It was a difficult and costly pro- 
cess, which, at that time, only the 
House of Rothschild could afford. 

Today, the Rand MCNally Com- 
mercial Atlas service places at the 
command of executives in every 
business more accurate, compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion than the Rothschilds them- 
selves would ever have dreamed 
possible. And the cost is only ten 
cents a day! 

Here are some special features of 
the 62nd edition of the Rand M¢Nally 
Commercial Atlas for 1931: 1930 





census figures. Aviation, railroad, 
and auto road maps. Industrial 
statistics in convenient form. 

In all, over 125,000 United States’ 
and 30,000 foreign cities and towns 
are listed. More than are to be 
found in any other publication. 

And all this material is kept up- 
to-date by thorough page by page 
revision of the atlas each year. 


Is it any wonder so many success- 
ful businesses, large and small, have 
come to depend each year upon the 
Rand M¢Nally Commercial Atlas 
to “get the facts,’ to help them 
analyze markets, organize salesmen’s 
territories, and plan advertising 
most effectively? 

Let us send you a booklet with 
sample maps describing the Com- 
mercial Atlas Service in detail. 

The Commercial Atlas is but 
one of the great achievements of 
Rand M¢€Nally & Company, who 
have been for 60 years the most 
highly regarded and best know. 
makers of fine maps, globes and 
atlases for general and special uses. 

And that habit of scrupulous ac- 
curacy down to the last detail, 
which is so essential to quality map 
making, carries over into every 
phase of Rand M€Nally & Com- 
pany’s many activities. 











Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 





AND MENALLY & GoMPANY 








Publications Maps Atlases H dqu 1a 
Text Books School Maps Commercial Atlas Map ea ; rter. Ss 
Children’s Books Auto Road Maps General Atlases Dept. F-12 


Commercial Maps Goode School Atlas 
Railroad Maps Bible Atlas 
Aviation Maps Railroad, 


Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets 


Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Monthly 
Bauker’s Directory 
Baaker’s Bulletin 


Globes 


EXHIBITS AND SALESROOMS 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Mostly About Our Authors 


F OR THE SECOND TIME within a 
year, just as this issue was go- 
ing to press, Frank H. Simonds stepped 
aboard the George Washington to sail for 
Europe. He had crossed in that ship last 
January to attend the London Naval 
Conference and to write about it for the 
Review. His sojourn abroad at that time, 
to his regret, was limited to England. 

His destination on this trip is Berlin, 
although he planned to land in England 
and to spend a few days there and to 
be within reach if—or when—the Mac- 
Donald ministry falls. Mr. Simonds is a 
great admirer of the late Dr. Stresemann. 
He goes to Germany to look for new 
leaders, to see if there is anyone to take 
the place of the dead statesman. He also 
wishes to study at first-hand the con- 
fused and perplexing political condition 
of the Reich. From there he will go 
into Poland and to Prague, capital of the 
new republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Simonds leads a life .which to 
regular nine-to-five office workers seems 
well-nigh ideal. He divides his time be- 
tween his “farm” in the charming New 
Hampshire countryside and the great 
capitals of the world. Contact with lead- 
ing statesmen and men of affairs at home 
as well as abroad gives him the informa- 
tion and background for his writings, 
and the bucolic isolation affords the se- 
renity necessary to a detached under- 
standing of world affairs. 

Mr. Simonds has been a_ regular 
monthly contributor to this magazine 
since 1914. He is thus our most faithful 
friend, with a wide circle of admiring 
readers. Diplomats and statesmen as 
well as unofficial observers of current 
events read what Mr. Simonds has to 
say. Not all the statesmen agree with 
him at all times—but they read him. 


@ @ Lieutenant Mervin F. Tatsor, 
author of “Building Our Navy Treaty,” 
gained a lasting interest in history and 
writing from undergraduate work at 
Harvard University. When the United 
States entered the World War, within a 
year of his graduation in 1916, he joined 
the navy; and he liked seafaring life so 
well that he remairied in the service af- 
ter the War, sailing the seven seas with a 
sword in his belt and a pen in his hand. 
The lieutenant has seen active service in 
Europe, the Orient, and the Near East, 
yet he has found time to write essays on 
travel, and on naval and foreign policies. 

In a recent letter the author expresses 
his views of extremists. Pacifists and 
militarists he respects for their opinions; 
but if there are still those who really 
believe in “war for war’s sake,” or 
“peace at any price,” he would consign 
them to museums. “One cannot spend 
his life,” he writes, “going up and down 
the world in navy ships without trying 
to get at the meaning of it all. Whether 
the pen is mightier than the sword is an 
open question. Surely naval officers may 
wield both to good purpose, the prepa- 
ration of a reasonable national defense. 
The deeper we study the question, the 
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more we become convinced that the de- 
fensive navies to which the Powers have 
agreed will contribute to world peace— 
and world peace means the happiness 
of the world.” 


@ @ NEXT TO A PRESIDENTIAL election 
year, the November which witnesses a 
shake-up of party alignment in Congress 
excites the greatest amount of public in- 
terest. What do leading Democrats think 
of the situation? Emily Newell Blair, 
author of “Opportunity Rouses_ the 
Democrats” in this issue, is eminently 
fitted to answer that question. 

Mrs. Blair was born in Joplin, Mis- 
souri, and still has her home there. Af- 
ter graduation from high school she 
studied at Goucher College in Baltimore 
for one year, later registering for sum- 
mer courses at the University of Mis- 
souri. She was married in Joplin, in 
1900, and has two children. Her name 
has long been familiar as a contributor 
to popular magazines, and she has served 
on the staff of the Green Book and Good 
Housekeeping. 

Politically, Mrs. Blair has been most 
active since 1914, when she was press 
and publicity chairman for the suffrage 
campaign in Missouri. Since that time 
she has been a member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and was its 
vice-chairman from 1922 to 1928. She 
has also been secretary and president of 
the Woman’s National Democratic Club, 
and is now its honorary vice-president. 


@ @ REVIEW READERS who date back to 
1910 may remember James R. Merriam, 
author of “Short Selling, Shall it be 
Curbed?” He was in that period a fre- 
quent contributor and served as financial 
editor of the magazine. Mr. Merriam 
strayed from the fold to get experience 
in the practical side of investment bank- 
ing; and he has been engaged in that 
field ever since. This month he comes 
back as a contributor to discuss (at the 
Editor’s request) short-selling. 

Mr. Merriam is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and of the Tuck School 
of Administration and Finance there. 
For some years he has been associated 
with the firm of Lawrence Stern & Co., 
investment bankers. 


@ @ Two avuTHors in our November 
issue “repeat” this month. Both William 
Hard and Charles H. Sherrill contribute 
character sketches of persons of front- 
page importance. Unemployment stories 
fill many columns of newspaper space at 
the present time; and no less conspicu- 
ous are the accounts of official steps be- 
ing taken to curb this widespread evil. 
The doctor in the case, of whom we hear 
very little, is Colonel Arthur Woods, in- 
troduced in this number by Mr. Hard. 

Those who enjoyed a glimpse of the 
ex-Kaiser at Doorn last month will be 
glad to continue as companion in Gen- 
eral Sherrill’s southward journey. 

While in Paris in October he received 
an autographed picture of Mussolini 


signing the Vatican treaty, for his new 
book—“Bismarck and Mussolini”—which 
is now on the press. At the same time 
Il Duce invited General Sherrill to come 
to Rome, renew his acquaintance with 
the Dictator, and see him in his new 
Palazzo Venezia installation. The out- 
come of that invitation furnishes the 
theme for the present article. 


@ @ Aaron M. Sakotsk1, who con- 
tributes an authoritative article on the 
economic situation in South America, is 
a Johns Hopkins Doctor of Philosophy 
(having done his undergraduate study at 
Syracuse) and a well known statistician. 
He is at present Assistant Professor of 
Economics at the College of the City of 
New York. He has been connected with 
investment banking, has served as a 
financial editor, and has frequently con- 
tributed articles to nationally known 
magazines. Mr. Sakolski was also ex- 
aminer of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion (1917-1919). He is fifty years old, 
unmarried, a Baltimorean by birth. Mr. 
Sakolski’s immediate familiarity with his 
subject comes from his experience as 
foreign bond expert with Paine, Webber 
& Co., a New York investment house. 


@ @ Royat Witeur France, author of 
“Which Way Prosperity?” is an original 
thinker and one who seldom sides with 
popular beliefs. By profession he is a 
teacher of economics at Rollins College, 
Florida; but—unlike many professors— 
he draws his knowledge from practical 
experience in the business world. 

Mr. France is a native of the Adiron- 
dack country in northern New York 
state. He was graduated from George 
Washington University, later receiving 
the degree of Master of Arts from 
Hamilton College. After studying law 
in Albany, he was admitted to the New 
York state Bar and began practice in 
New York. However, the legal profes- 
sion did not wholly appeal to him, and 
he was drawn into business. 

Among this lawyer’s novel experiences 
were years spent in Paris, when he was 
the buyer for a New York firm, and in 
running a textile mill in North Carolina. 
But his ambition was finally realized 
when he was invited to join the staff at 
Rollins College. 


@ @ JoNnATHAN MuirTcHELL, author of 
“Ford Stirs Up Europe,” is a former 
member of the London Bureau of the 
New York World. After covering the 
London Naval Conference, last winter, 
he traveled about Europe interviewing 
diplomats, consuls, and other govern- 
ment officials, who gave him information 
for the articles he is now writing. 

Mr. Mitchell won fame in college days 
at New Haven by participation in one 
of the notorious Yale riots. As a result 
he moved seventy-five miles northward 
and completed his work for the bache- 
lor’s degree at Amherst. After college he 
became a political reporter on the World 


_ and later spent several years in London. 
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BOULDER 
CANYON 
PROJECT 


and a New Era in &3 


LOS ANGELES’ 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH! 


wo THE DRIVING of a silver spike 
into a railroad tie on September 17, 1930... 
the continued development of the Los Angeles 
industrial area is guaranteed for generations to 


come. 


Between the massive shoulders of Boulder Canyon, 


billions of added wealth will pour into 
the Southwest... millions of new 
population . . . unlimited low cost 
water and power. This new source of 
water and power will create tremen- 
dously rich new markets, besides stab- 
ilizing the phenomenal population 
growth disclosed by the 1930 census. 
And Los Angeles is assured its posi- 






tion as a world leader in profitable and low cost 
industrial production. 


Planning your Pacific Coast plant requires con- 
sideration of the Boulder Canyon project... the 


two are inseparably welded. Foresight today 








Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray LyMAN WILBUR, 
said regarding the future 
benefits of the Boulder Can- 
yon project: 


“It is as if our country 
had suddenly hada new 
state added to it, for the 
new and wider use of 
this controlled water will 
care for millions of peo- 
pleand create thousands 
of millions of wealth.” 








promises rich rewards when this gigantic develop- 


ment is completed, the manufacturing 
importance of today’s Los Angeles will 
be trebled in the immediate future. 


Bureau of Power and Light engineers 
are organized to render exceptional 
consultation service. Upon request, a 
very complete survey of your waterand 
power requirements will be made ina 
comprehensive, confidential report. 


BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 
City of Los Angeles 


>> 
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By WILLIAM B. SHAW 
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Among the Holiday Offerings 


W: ARE NOW approaching the 
most “bookish” month of 


the year, in America at least. Decem- 
ber has long been marked as the culmi- 
nating period of the annual publishing 
season. The concentration of publication 
dates in that one month is not so great 
as formerly. These are distributed more 
evenly through the year. It is no longer 
true that more than half of the most 
important books of the twelvemonth are 
brought out in December. Yet for the 
book trade in general the Christmas 
holidays still indicate the high point of 
interest—in sales if not in production, for 
in hard times not less than in prosperity 
the book is singled out from commodities 
in general as a peculiarly suitable article 
for a holiday gift, and when money is 
scarce the book’s relative cheapness 
makes its appeal all the more effective. 
So the publishers continue their time- 
honored custom of putting the best foot 
forward at Christmas time. 

The showing for 1930 is less extensive 
than in some former years, but the quan- 
titative lack is offset by gain in quality 
in more than one department. Among 
the non-fiction classifications biography 
is notably strong, as it has been for the 
past decade. At the 25th annual Books- 
of-the-Year Exhibition conducted by the 
National Arts Club of New York, one is 
impressed by the number and variety of 
striking biographies and autobiographies 
there assembled. Prominent among them 
are the Pulitzer Prize winner, “The 
Raven: the Life Story of Sam Houston,” 
by Marquis James; “Nelson W. Aldrich,” 
by Nathaniel W. Stephenson; “Morgan 
the Magnificent,” by John K. Winkler; 
“The Adams Family,” and a shelf-full of 
other new appraisals of eminent Ameri- 
cans. Resisting a temptation to linger 
with these, let us pass on to a group of 
biographies published since the Novem- 
ber REVIEW OF REVIEWS went to press—a 
noteworthy group indeed, including three 
great Yankees, three great Southrons, 
and men distinguished in diplomacy, the 
arts, and various callings. 


A New Portrait of Daniel Webster 


To begin with the Yankee biographies, 
the two-volume Daniel Webster, by 
Claude Moore Fuess, has distinction as 
the only “full-size” word-portrait of 
Webster to be attempted in recent years. 
The author does justice to all phases of 
the great New Englander’s career. As a 
lawyer, Webster’s rating has always been 
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high. It is enhanced rather than les- 
sened by the new biographer’s treatment. 
The lawyer of today reading the account 
of Webster’s practice given by Mr. Fuess 
will be amazed by the differences be- 
tween his days and ours in the methods 
and customs followed by the legal pro- 
fession. The Dartmouth College argu- 
ment before the Supreme Court, in its 
emotional phase (“It is a small college, 
but there are those who love it!”) is well 
described here. 

As to Webster the statesman, the most 
significant chapters in the book are those 
that show the logical connection between 
the doctrine of Unionism as developed 
in the Webster-Hayne debate in 1830 
and the compromise with the South ad- 
vocated by Clay and Webster twenty 
years later. The extreme anti-slavery 
revulsion against Webster in 1850, in 
which Whittier and Lowell shared and 
which tinged even Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
sentiments three decades later, has no 
echo in this work. 


President Eliot 


When Webster died, in 1852, Charles 
W. Eliot was in his senior year at Har- 
vard College. As Webster’s career ran 
its course in the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, Eliot’s covered the latter half of 
that century and overran through the 
first quarter of the 20th. So rich a life 
can hardly be treated adequately even in 
the two spacious volumes that make up 
the Charles W. Eliot, by Henry James. 


Dr. Eliot was president of Harvard from 
1869 to 1909 and was an outstanding 
leader in the reform movement that 
swept over higher education in that pe- 
riod of thirty years. Under him Harvard 
was transformed from a college into a 
university and hundreds of other institu- 
tions all over the country were more or 
less affected in aims and methods by 
what was done at Harvard. Mr. James 
makes this story interesting (indeed, a 
son of William James would not be ex- 
pected to do less) and he gives us a pic- 
ture of the flesh-and-blood man under 
the academic gown. The reader’s only 
regret is likely to be that the author has 
not given a fuller exposition of President 
Eliot’s ever-expanding influence on pub- 
lic opinion throughout the nation. It is 
significant that Harvard’s emergence as 
a national, rather than a New England, 
institution coincided with the presidency 
of this sturdy and uncompromising New 
Englander. 


Speaker Reed 


The third Down Easter of this group— 
“Tom” Reed of Maine—well deserved a 
thoroughgoing biography in the modern 
manner. Thomas B. Reed, Parliamenta- 
rian, by William A. Robinson, covers its 
subject’s congressional career with great 
care, selecting for treatment the details 
that are most illuminating. Reed himself 
originated the definition of a statesman 
as “a politician who is dead,” but it was 
Thomas W. Laffan, of the New York Sun, 
who said, after Reed’s death, “He was a 
politician, but we always thought he was 
a poor politician. He never drew a dis- 
honest breath. The man was the soul of 
honesty. He was a statesman in spite of 
himself.” As parliamentarian and de- 
bater he has had few equals in American 
history. In wit and repartee fewer still. 
To the solemn Representative Springer, 
declaring in the words of Henry Clay 
that he would rather be right than be 
President, Reed retorted, “Don’t worry; 
you'll never be either!” Many a balloon 
of congressional bombast was pierced by 
Reed’s ready lance. He was one of the 
few great Speakers of the House—au- 
thor of “Reed’s Rules” and to the Demo- 
cratic minority “Czar” Reed. 


A Great Southern Trio 


In the month’s biographical portrait 
gallery appear three leading figures of 
the Southern Confederacy—the Presi- 
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You Can't Stop It, But— 
You Can Make It Carry You 


HIS “Machine Age’’—are you fight- 
ing it in fear and desperation? 

If so, quit this losing fight—and 
make these machines carry you to larger 
success. 

It’s simple and easy. 

For this mechanization of office and 
factory—this wave of marvelous machines 
that is affecting payrolls and eliminating 
thousands from jobs which machines can 
do better—falls short in one vital item. 

No machine has brains—no machine 
can replace man in positions that require 
thinking. In fact, the coming of machines 
puts a premium on men who think—in- 
creases the demand and rewards for in- 
dividuals who can direct and dominate 
these devices. 

No bookkeeping machine, for example, 
can analyze accounts anid tell how to cut 
costs or increase profits. No machine can 
correct unbalanced turnover, or show how 
to control inventories. Yet in this ma- 
chine and merger age, with its increased 
production facilities and its new crop of 
problems and complications, accounting 
control by the expert accountant is more 
needéd—and better rewarded than ever. 


No machine can route a_ shipment 
quicker or cheaper—only a mind trained 
in the practical and technical phases of 
Traffic Management can determine how 
best to ship that car. No machine can file 
a claim for overcharge, or advise on 
methods of packing, or do any of the 
many, many money-making and money- 
saving things necessary in the efficient 
transportation of an ever-growing volume 
of goods. 

No machine can walk into a man’s 
office and sell him an idea or a bill of 
goods. Only a knowledge of the laws and 
principles of Modern Salesmanship can 
ever sell merchandise in quantity and at 
a profit—in face of the new competition 
of today. 

No machine can determine whether or 
how to expand or retrench, neither can it 


“It is estimated—that 
in the last ten years over 
2,000,000 workers have 
been displaced from 
older industry due to 
labor-saving devices.” 
President 
Herbert Hoover 


to Success! 


Louisville Vice-President Now 
President of Own Firm 
Illinois Chain Store Manager Moves 

pb to Auditor 
New York Purchasing Agent Estab- 
lishes Public Accounting Firm 
Buffalo Railway Mail Clerk Now 
ssistant Treasurer 
Toledo R. R. Tracing Clerk Climbs 
to Auditor 
Knoxville Dry Goods Clerk Promoted 
to Assistant Credit Manager 
Vancouver Girl Bookkeeper 
Becomes Officer of Company 
Elmira Shipping Clerk Wins to 
General Managership 
Boston Traffic Clerk Steps Up to 
Traffic Manager 
New York Order Clerk Rises to 
General Manager 
Seattle Stenographer Made 
Superintendent 
Vancouver Radio Plant Worker 
Sells Radios Successfully 
Alabama Railroad Shop Man Now 
a Successful Lawyer 
Canadian Salesman Heads Success- 
ful Insurance Company 
Pattern Maker Wins Place as 
Superintendent 
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work out and apply the policies needed to 
preserve and increase dividends. Only a 
human being, knowing the laws and rules 
of Business Management, can do that or 
make the other decisions necessary in this 
day of bigger business, sharper competi- 
tion and centralized control. 


Don’t worry about machines cutting 
you out of a job. Take advantage of the 
opportunity they have created. Prepare 
yourself to master the machine—to oc- 
cupy one of the many executive positions 
which the machine has occasioned or 
made more powerful. 


Any question about whether or how 
you can do it? 


Then glance over these fifteen tabloid 
stories—fifteen out of many thousands 
whose stories we could cite—fifteen who 
through LaSalle training got out of minor 
jobs and into the management class or 
moved yet higher in the executive group. 

These fifteen—and most of the thousands 
who have made similar records through 
LaSalle training—were like you—men and 
women of no greater native ability. But 
they exercised vision and initiative—they 
got above the competition of the machine 
and into the preferred class of men trained 
to think clearly and act correctly and de- 
cisively. The rewards—of larger prestige 
and responsibility and income—followed 
surely and quickly. 

You have the same opportunity—but 
only if you increase your thinking power 
to match the increased demands of the age. 


And in this the new LaSalle home study 
training can be of immeasurable service. 


Ask us to show you how and why—to 
give you the information that for thou- 
sands of LaSalle-trained men has shown 
how to make this “‘new competition” of 
the machine and the merger carry them to 
larger success. 

Will you continue fighting the machine 
—or take advantage of it? Decide by 
marking and mailing this coupon—now. 














LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 1267-R, Chicago, Ill. 
Please tell me—without any obligation on my part—how, through the new La Salle training, I can qualify 
for the success that this machine age offers to the prepared man. I am particularly interested in 


Here indicate the field of business in which you are interested 
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LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 





How Did Christmas 


Come to Be Called 


Yuletide ? 


The history of the word is dimmed a little | 


by the mists of time. But we know that its | 


Medieval English form was yol, from still 


older Anglo-Saxon géol, and that it is akin | 


to Icelandic jol, the midwinter feast (going 
back to heathen times). This word jol may 
also be the ancestor of jolly. So “Yuletide” 
from the beginning, perhaps, meant “a 
jolly time”, as it still does, although now 
in its special Christmas significance. 

This is but one example of the many thousands 


of fascinating stories about the origin of English 
words which you will find in . 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read, 
but offer the background understanding that is 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
*‘Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language —origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 


The Perfect Gift 


— offering a lifetime of usefulness to every member 
of the family. 


Send for Free Booklet 


containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority’’ 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 
Your Bookstore 
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dent, more military than civilian in tem- 


| perament, and the two great cavalry 
| commanders, Stuart in the East and 
| Forrest in the West. 
| two brand-new lives of Jefferson Davis— 


There are in fact 


High Stakes and Hair Trigger; by Rob- 
ert W. Winston, and Jefferson Davis, 
Political Soldier, by Elisabeth Cutting. 
Judge Winston, Southern-born and bi- 
ographer of Andrew Johnson, is well 


| qualified to picture Davis as a Southern 


leader and to sketch in with fidelity to 


| truth the social and political background 


of the Civil War period. Northern read- 
ers will find in his book a fair statement 
of the facts as the South saw them. In 
dealing with a character enveloped for 
sO many years in controversy he has 
made a praiseworthy attempt to sift the 
evidence carefully and to discount bias 
and prejudice. (We have to take ac- 
count of the fact that during the war 
Davis was bitterly opposed within as 
well as without the Confederacy.) Miss 
Cutting’s book is also noteworthy for its 
impartial assembling of facts relating to 
Davis as leader of the so-called “lost 
cause” and to the remarkable vitality of 
that cause itself. 

If Davis was the South’s “political sol- 
dier,” as Miss Cutting calls him, Stuart 
and Forrest served the Confederacy in a 
wholly different way. They rose to great 
distinction in the cavalry arm of the 
Confederate service and before the war 
ended were numbered by the experts 
among the great cavalry leaders of all 
time. Jeb Stuart, by Capt. John W. 
Thomason, Jr., is a soldier’s study of a 
commander who had as devoted a fol- 
lowing as any officer on either side. 
Like most of the Southern generals, 
Stuart was a West Pointer. He died of a 
battle wound received at Yellow Tavern, 
in May, 1864. He was only thirty-two, 
although his big beard made him appear 
much older in photographs. His biog- 
rapher accounts him fortunate in that 
when he died there was still “a thread 
of hope for victory. He was spared the 
grinding agony of the nine months’ siege, 
the bleak months that brought culminat- 
ing disasters, and the laying down of the 
swords at Appomattox.” 

Nathan Bedford Forrest had never 
seen West Point. He was innocent of 
every form of “book larnin’.” Yet there 
were well-educated Union officers who 
at times would have been willing to 
swap their sheepskins for the skill to 
cutgeneral this dashing, dare-devil 
raider, whose strategy and tactics were 
summed up in the injunction to “git thar 
fustest.” Capt. Eric William Sheppard, 
of the British Royal Tank Corps, has 
written Bedford Forrest, the Confed- 
eracy’s Greatest Cavalryman. Captain 
Sheppard began by studying Forrest as 
a commander in the field and in the 
process became an enthusiastic admirer 
of his subject as a man—‘“and a splen- 
did and admirable man.” Some of his 
enthusiasm seeps through between the 
lines of the biography. Military techni- 
cians may take exception to the title- 


page designation of Forrest as “the Con- . 


federacy’s greatest cavalryman,” but no 
one will dispute his rank as one of the 
most brilliant of the Confederacy’s per- 
sonalities. The English tank captain 
must at times have been jarred by For- 
rest’s uncouthness and lack of conven- 
tional standards, but we are glad that his 
admiration of his hero finally won out 
and enabled him to give so vivid a char- 
acterization of this Southern “man of 
the people.” 


Taft and Roosevelt 


Several of the biographies thus far 
mentioned are largely made up of let- 
ters, or passages from letters. That is 
notably true of the Webster and Eliot 
lives, which by this method leave the 
telling of the story very largely to the 
subjects themselves. In Taft and Roose- 
velt: the Intimate Letters of Archie Butt, 
the letter-writer monopolizes two sub- 
stantial volumes. No intervening pen is 
thrust between him and the reader. 
Every event is related in the language 
employed immediately after its occur- 
rence. Major Archie Butt was military 
aide to Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 
More than that, he enjoyed the close 
friendship of both men and kept it until 
his own death on the ill-fated Titanic in 
the spring of 1912. He had been in the 
habit of sending almost daily accounts of 
White House doings to members of his 
family who were not in Washington. 

The letters covering the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration were published in 1924. The 
present instalment takes up the narra- 
tive at the opening of the Taft adminis- 
tration in March, 1909. As the rift be- 
tween the new President and his prede- 
cessor, who was then in Africa, became 
noticeable in 1910, Major Butt’s position 
became a difficult one, although he was 
not called upon to take sides. He had 
intensely admired Roosevelt and Taft’s 
lovable personality attracted him. Yet 
he saw that a break between the two was 
inevitable. In all that has been printed 
about the Republican split of 1912, we do 
not recall that the personal differences 
between the leaders have been more 
clearly or fairly set forth than in these 
letters. The writing is simple to the 
verge of naiveté, and the complete ab- 
sence of subtlety makes it the more con- 
vincing. Much of the detail might well 
have been omitted; but that in no way 
detracts from the impression of truthful- 
ness given by the record as a whole. No 
one cares to treasure up recollections of 
those unhappy differences—the wounds 
had been healed before Roosevelt’s death 
—but in the case of two public men of 
such eminence there will always be a 
desire for the facts on both sides. For 
that reason we believe the publication of 
these letters is abundantly justified. 


Two American Diplomats 


“The most useful man in the entire 
diplomatic service” was President Roose- 
velt’s characterization of the late Henry 
White. Here was one of our earliest 
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It costs you nothing to belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


and this is what you get 


FirsT—as an inducement to subscribe during the present campaign 
to add 20,000 new subscribers —you will receive free the Conan 
Doyle Memorial Edition described above, containing every novel 
and short story in which Sherlock Holmes appears; this is the first 
time in the United States that all of Conan Doyle’s tales about the 
great detective—four novels and fifty-six stories—have been 
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Cif purchased from the Club) whenever you decide it is a book 
you want. 


nexT—still without expense to you—through the advance 
reports written by our judges, you are kept authoritatively advised 
about the important new books, and can choose among them with 
real discrimination, instead of having to rely upon advertising PORT fe wm 
and hearsay. 
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FINALLY—and most important of all in the opinion of many 
subscribers—the system absolutely insures you against missing the 
new books you are anxious to read; you can’t forget to get them, which 
now (because you are so busy) happens frequently; for if you decide 
you want them, they are handed to you by the postman. 











These obvious advantages of joining (there are some others) are 
made possible chiefly by the economies that can be effected through 7 me 
quantity printing; they all cost you nothing. There are no fees, no Sigrid Undset 
dues, nor any fixed sum to pay. Your only obligation is to agree to 
support the Club by buying from it at least four books a year—any 
four books !—out of from 200 to 250 reported upon by our judges. 
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buy anyway. Why not—by joining now—make sure of getting 
them, save 20% on them, get the other many conveniences afforded, 
and at the same time get this two-volume Complete Sherlock Asthier Schnitiles 


Holmes free. 


Over 100,000 judicious readers now make use of this sensible - 
service—to save money on the books they buy, and to keep them- 
selves from missing the books they are anxious to read. Send 
the postcard for full particulars as to how the Club operates. It is 
a request for information solely, and will involve you in no 
obligation to subscribe. 
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about the significant new books, 
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UNIVERSITY HOME STUDY 


ae Uni- 


versity recognizes the obli- 
gation to offer instruction of 
high quality to all who can 
benefit by it. x Realizing 
that many who could not 
attend classes desired educa- 
tion under university guid- 
ance, Columbia organized a 
home study department ten 
years ago. % Courses that 
will help in almost every 
walk of life are offered to 


those who will devote a part . 


of their leisure to study at 
home. ¥ You will never re- 
gret giving your spare time 
to interesting study, whether 
for more rapid advancement 
in business or to broaden 
your cultural background. x 
The intrinsic value of these 
courses has been amply 
proved by the experience 
of thousands of students. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Drawing and Painting 
Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
European History 
Fire Insurance 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammat 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 

History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 

Physics 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature 

Zoology, etc., etc. 


+ 


IL this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
ptofessional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. 5 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9g In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. ¥ Our Home Study Depart- 








EE 


ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
the equivalent of four years.of high 
school study. We shall be glad to 
send our special high school bul- 
letin upon request. 











Co.umBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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Name. 








Street and Number. 





City and County 
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Skunk 


What does your diction- 
ary say that it is? 
G ceric that you want a clear, concise 


definition of the simple word ‘“‘skunk,”’ 
and let us assume that you own a dic- 

tionary which defines the word as follows: 
SKUNK—An American mephitine musteloid car- 
nivore of stout form, with a bushy tail, and very large 
anal glands that secrete a liquid of very offensive 
odor which can be ejected at will. 


Before you can fully understand this defini- 

tion, you must have patience to look up the 

meanings of mephitine and musteloid, and pos- 

sibly carnivore and anal. Four obstacles to easy 

comprehension! 

Let us try defining skunk again. Turning to 

another dictionary, assume that you read: 
SKUNK—A fetid animal of the American genus 
Mephitis, M. <p. yy ow By extension—2. Any 
species of one of the American genera Mephitis 
Spilogale, and Conepatus, and some others of the 
family Mustidae, as the African zorille, Asiatic 
zeledu, or stinkard, etc. See these words. 

After being annoyed by a mere parade of 

Latin names, we are told to look farther! 


And now let us look up SKUNK in 


7 WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(Encyclopedic Edition) 


At once you find the straightforward defini- 
tion you want, in plain English, complete in 
one reference: 
SKUNK—A small American mammal (genus 
Mephitis) usually black with white markings, 
able at will to eject a liquid of very offensive 
odor. In the United States also called polecat. 
Is it any wonder that the winston is highly praised by 
busy people like Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Zona Gale? Used because of its scholarly 
accuracy by such colleges and universities as Harvard, 
Princeton, Chicago and Columbia. Edited by Henr 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge Lewis, A.M., P 
D., Litt.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


See this new kind of dictionary at 
your bookseller’s—or mail the 
coupon below, without money, 
atonce. We areconfident that 
5 days’ free examination 
will convince responsible 
people, sincerely interest- 
ed, that they need to 
own the new WINSTON. 
Use coupon below. 























Price 





$ ha The 
ef, JOHN C. 

# WINSTON 

(4 co. 

“ 212 Winston 

Building, 

° Philadelphia 

eo Please send me, all 

Ka charges prepaid, the 


of thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
@ tion (100,000 definitions, 
of _. 1500 pages, 3,000 illustrae 
¢" tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
4? , WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
¢* I willeither return it within 5 days at 
” your expense or remit $5.00. 
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RSH sul cbaxe con eetianecs 
(Check here if you prefer: [ Persian Morocco 
Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50; Red Turkey 
Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00.) 
Orders taken from outside U.S. should be accompanied 
by remittance in full. 














World of ey 


“career men,’ one who made diplomacy 
his life work and to whom politics was 
hardly as much as a side issue. Such 
men have been so rare in American his- 
tory as to invite our special study. Allan 
Nevins had a further reason for writing 
Henry White: Thirty Years of Amer- 
ican Diplomacy, for this career covered 
the most important period in American 
diplomacy. At its beginning we were 
hardly known as a world power. At its 
close White took part in the peace con- 
ference of 1919 as one of the five Amer- 
ican representatives. For a great part 
of the intervening period White held a 
subordinate post, yet ambassadors con- 
sulted him and practically went to school 
to him, as Mr. Choate once intimated. 
No other American so well as he knew 
his way amid the intricacies of European 
diplomacy. None understood so clearly 
America’s own diplomatic practice and 
tradition. Mr. Nevins has made more 
than a biography of his book. Unpub- 
lished letters from Roosevelt, Hay, 
Olney, Adams and others throw much 
light on historic developments. 

A much younger “career man,” Wil- 
liam Franklin Sands, began his diplo- 
matic service during Cleveland’s second 
administration as second secretary of the 
American legation at Tokyo, Japan. 
After two years he was appointed first 
secretary of the legation at Seoul, Korea, 
and left that post to become diplomatic 
adviser to the Emperor of Korea (at the 
mature age of twenty-five). In that 
capacity he served until war broke out 
between Russia and Japan. The young 
man saw war coming and with such 
means as he had at hand tried to prevent 
it. Success could not have been ex- 
pected, under the circumstances, but a 
readable account of the developments in 
the Far East during the crucial period 
intervening between the Chino-Japa- 
nese and the Russo-Japanese wars is 
given in Undiplomatic Memories. Mr. 
Sands became our Minister to Guate- 
mala and resigned from the service in 
1910. He is now a professor in the 
School of Foreign Service at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 





Washington as Soldier 


Washington the Man has been por- 
trayed in many biographies, but in a 
new Washington, by Thomas Goddard 
Frothingham, we are presented with 
Washington the Soldier. The book is the 
work of a distinguished military critic 
who has already contributed books on 
the World War and the Battle of Jutland. 
Frothingham’s scientific treatment of the 
revolutionary chief is reminiscent of 
Capt. Liddell Hart’s critical Sherman 
biography. Both writers ignore psycho- 
analysis! 

Here is a very understandable account 
of the Revolution, combined with earlier 
colonial military history. The author’s 
opinion of his central figure is high, and 
the estimates of his associates and 
opponents are enlightening. The volume 
is beautifully mapped and illustrated. 
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Margaret Culkin Banning 


writes a sophisticated story about young 
men-and-girls-about-town 


GENTLEMEN ON GUARD 
Corey Ford 


serves another morsel of his own special 
brand of humor 


YOUR GRANDMOTHER 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


resents some new aspects of the new 
reedom 


SEX AND THE COLLEGE STUDENT 
Groucho (Nuff Sed) Marx 


speaks on the ever-changing subject of 


BEDS 
Charles Paddock 


reviews his Alma Mater in 

TROJANS 
And 40 pages of the gayest and newest 
jokes from the campuses of 110 leading 
colleges in each issue of 


COLLEGE HUMOR MAGAZINE 


Regularly, 35¢ a copy 
One Year 3.00". Two Years $5.00 


(Canadian Postage 50c a year additional; 
foreign postage $1) 


To NEW subscribers we will send 
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The Christmas Gift 
That Will Last a Lifetime 


“Immense range of topics . .. and everything 
is up-to-date.” —J. G. Schurman, formerly Presi- 
dent, Cornell University. 
“My children use it in their school work and 
find the answers to their questions readily.”— 


G. W. Evans, 


Seattle, Wash. 
“In the daily practice of law . . . we find it of 
inestimable value.’”’—Geo. I. Haight, Attorney, 
Chicago. 


Consulting Mining Engineer, 
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Why NELSON’S Is 
The Encyclopaedia for a Lifetime 


A quarter of a century ago NELSON'S introduced the first 
MODERN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. NELSON'S recognized that 
an Encyclopaedia bound, stitched, and glued in the ordinary 
way became out of date as soon as it was published— 
because of the constant development of new knowledge and 
the rapid changes taking place every day. So NELSON'S 
originated the Loose-Leaf reference system which keeps the 
Encyclopaedia always up-to-date. Now NELSON'S Patented 
Loose-Leaf Binder and the Renewal Pages issued every six 
months insure every Nelson owner against out-of-date, in- 
complete, inaccurate information. Nelson’s is the only Ency- 
clopaedia offering the Official 1930 Census figures. 


NELSON’S Is Always NEW! 


When the Renewal Pages come to you, containing the latest 
facts and knowledge gathered from all over the world, you 
simply unlock the binding, take out the old pages, and 
insert the new ones—a matter of a few moments—and you 
have an Encyclopaedia that is new, entirely accurate and 
dependable. Ten, twenty years from now your NELSON’S 
will still be up-to-date, still informative and reliable, still 
worth in cash value the original price you paid for it! 
What a lasting and cherished gift for your family or friend! 
What an investment for yourself! 
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BOOK 
CASE 


Given to 
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This bookcase was es- 
pecially made for NEL- 
SON’S—richly designed, 
dust-proof, with leaded- 
glass single door. It is 
a convenience for hold- 
ing your set and a hand- 
some piece of furniture 
as well. It will be yours 
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you act promptly. 
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an answer to any question, 
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pendable information. 


33 Reading Courses 


A Reader’s Guide to Nel- 
son's Loose-Leaf Encyclo- 
paedia is given without ex- 
tra charge to every  sub- 
scriber. It outlines thirty- 
three college-grade courses 
of reading and study. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


We will be glad to send you an interesting, illustrated, loose- 
leaf booklet of sample pages and full information. It tells 
the whole story of Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia; gives 
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the free question and answer service of Nelson’s Research 
Bureau and the thirty-three reading courses. 
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Special Information, and Nelson’s Reader’s Guide Free. 
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Extraordinary! 


THE NEW 


POGANY 
RUBAIYAT 


HE finest Rubaiyat yet pre- 
sented, with decorations by 
that distinguished artist, Willy 
Pogany, is now ready after many 
months of labor. Twelve plates 
in full color, besides numerous 
page decorations. 
Regular Edition, cloth 
Full leather 
Special, limited edition, 1250 copies 


One of the season’s most 
beautiful books 


David’s 
Star of 
Bethlehem 


A Christmas 
Story 


By 
Christine Whiting 
Parmenter 
One of the most appealing Christmas 


stories that has been published in many 
years. Frontispiece by Anderson. $1.00 


Early American 


Furniture Makers 
By Thomas H. Ormsbee 


Who were the creators of our fine an- 
tiques? This interesting book provides the 


Fully illustrated: $3.50 


answer. 


The Englishman 
and His Books 


In the Early Nineteenth Century 
By Amy Cruse 
An illuminating study of reading and 


living conditions, a century ago. 32 illus- 
trations. $3.50 


The Atlantic 


By Stanley Rogers 


Another delightful book of the sea by 
the author of ‘‘Sea Lore.’’ Fully illustrated. 
$2.75 
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The Appeal 
of the Arts 


HE Nationa Arts Cus exhibit 

features two volumes of collec- 
tive art biography— Modern American 
Painters, by Samuel M. Kootz, and Early 
American Portrait Painters, by Cuthbert 
Lee. These two works together span the 
whole history of painting in this country. 
They both represent diligent research 
over a wide field. As for individual 
painters’ lives, a good example among 
the newest publications is The Life and 
Art of Dwight William Tryon, by Henry 
C. White. Tryon was a landscape painter 
of New England, who was a teacher of 
his art during most of his career. For 
thirty-eight years he was head of the 
art department of Smith College at 
Northampton, Mess. Before he went 
there Mr. White, now his biographer, had 
been a pupil of Tryon’s in New York. 
The book is a beautiful specimen of 
printing, containing 47 reproductions of 
Tryon’s landscapes. 

Radicalism in today’s architecture 
throughout the world is the main theme 
in the survey by Sheldon Cheney en- 
titled The New World Architecture, 
Greek columns and Romanesque portals 
are taboo in this book. So far as Amer- 
ica is concerned, we are given to under- 
stand that architecture before 1920 may 
better be forgotten. The nineteenth 
century was chiefly a desert waste and 
the term Electicism, employed between 
1870 and 1920 was only an “amiable 
name given to architectural incompe- 
tence.” Well, be that as it may, there is 
no denying the keen interest everywhere 
evident in the new forms. Cheney does 
well to bring into his illustration scheme 
a great number of recent instances from 
many countries. The American sky- 
scraper naturally dominates, but it is by 
no means the only example of “modern- 
ism” in world architecture. The archi- 
tectural product of this machine age is 
striking and varied. 

If for no other reason than its novelty 
as an art book without illustrations, The 
Meaning of Art, by A. Philip McMahon, 
will command aitention this season; but 
a glance between its covers is enough 
to show that this work makes searching 
and enlightening comment on some of 
the fundamental art problems. Don’t 
expect the author to formulate definite 
conclusions on all of these for you. It 
is enough if he starts you on profitable 
lines of thinking that you may not have 
followed before. Is the meaning of art to 
be found in ethics, pleasure, imitation, 
illusion, or technique? Does art mean 
that beauty is objective? Is art the 
product of genius? Is art true com- 
munication? Mr. McMahon has stimu- 
lating suggestions to offer on these 
questions. His book will help to crystal- 
lize thinking in a way that for some 
readers, no doubt, will be the means of 
resolving long-unsettled perplexities. 

The “Century Library of American 
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Chicago 
Exposed! 


At last the truth is told! 


Who killed Assistant State’s At- 
torney William McSwiggin? 

Who killed the seven gangsters 
in the St. Valentine’s Day Massacre? 

Who dynamited millions of dol; 


lars worth of Chicago property? 


Why has Chicago surrendered 
to the hoodlums? 


These and other dangerous questions are 
fearlessly and truthfully answered for the 
first time in one of the most astounding 
articles ever published— 


“The Truth About 
Chicago 


By HARRY T. BRUNDIDGE 
Of the St. Louis Star 
AND 


FRANK H. THOMPSON 


Ex-gunman 
Also— 


“The Secrets of 
YellowKid Weil’ 


Revealed byamember of his‘‘Mob” 


The first inside account of how the Mas- 
ter Con Man fleeced his victims of two 
million dollars. 


Read both these smashing features'in Amer- 
ica’s Fastest-Growing Detective Magazine 


Real Detective Tales 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Geta copy at the nearest newsstand 


25c 
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story form—in language so easy to understand— 
the legal principles that govern 
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In Every Type of 
Business Office— 


in banks, in factories, in law offices 
and in schools, the STORY-CASE 
BUSINESS LAW is already render- 
ing its service. Fully 25,000 banks 
and trust companies use it. It can- 
not displace your need for the serv- 
ices of a good attorney, but it will 
save you time and money, and fre- 
quently it will save you worry! 


It will serve excellently for the progressive 
young man in your institution who should 
have a general knowledge of the law, and 
it furnishes the quickest, easiest stepping 
stone toward more detailed legal education. 
As soon as an employe has the ground 
work of business law and can begin to 
apply this knowledge around the office, his 
value to his firm is growing daily. 


Securities 

Mortgages 

Conditional 
Sales, Etc. 


position with your 

firm, or your busi- 

ness itself, when 

you can avoid 

these difficulties in 

such an easy, inex- 

pensive way? The 

Key to the Law is within your reach! With 
it, you can equip yourself with the essen- 
tial legal education you need. You can look 
up—quickly—any point about which you 
may be in doubt. You can use it almost 
daily, to save you time and money. 


And you can do all this at a cost that is un- 
believably low,for we have brought the price 
of the new 1931 Service within the reach of 
everyone, employer and employe alike, one- 
third the former cost of this same service! 


Ask Your Lawyer 
and Your Banker 


If you are in any doubt 





Indexed for 
Instant Use 


Thousands of business men 
have said, “This is what I have 
always wanted”. They like the 
opportunity it gives them to 
take a 2-minute look at the law 
BEFORE entering into a bind- 
ing business agreement of any 
sort. They like the education 
in business law which this serv- 
ice provides in story form — in 
simple language the business 





The STORY-CASE 


Business Law 


was developed more than 
15 years ago for business 
men, lawyers, banks, 
students and schools. It 
is now automatically kept 
up to date in the same 
way as the 44 other busi- 
ness and legal services 
published by the Com- 
merce Clearing House, 
Inc., Loose Leaf Division 
of the Corporation Trust 
Company. 


about the practical 
value of the STORY- 
CASE BUSINESS 
LAW, ask your own at- 
torney. He will advise 
you to get it and use it 
frequently. It will make 
his work easier, and make 
your business dealings 
safer! Ask your banker 
about the STOR Y-CASE 
BUSINESS LAW. Write 
to leading business col- 
leges and other schools. 
They will tell you that 
here, in simple language, 








man can understand and learn. 
They like the fact that this 
wealth of legal information is thoroughly 
cross indexed so they can lay their finger 
on exactly what they want to know, when 
they want to know it! 


Why Guess? 


Why guess about legal points that may cost 
you money and that may involve you in 
the tangles of law suits? Why risk your 


is the KEY to business 
law—simple, accurate, authoritative! 


You owe it to yourself, to your business, 
and to your lawyer to examine the STORY- 
CASE BUSINESS LAW. It“‘costs nothing 
to look” except a little time. And if you 
are anything like thousands of other busi- 
ness men, you will agree that this is the 
very minimum of legal preparation for 
modern business. 


Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
205 West Monroe Street, Dept. 112, Chicago, Ill. 


(We have 44 Loose Leaf Law Services with 50,000 Subscribers) 


This 2-Minute 
Loose Leaf Key for 
Business Men 


tells you—in story form—what you 
ought to know about every legal 
point. It is an education in a nut- 
shell, and invaluable when you want 
legal information in a hurry. And 
the price? It is only $1.50 after 5 days 


FREE Examination 


and then $2 a month until $19.50 
has been paid! This is less than 
one-third the former cost, and one 
year’s monthly service will be in- 
cluded at no extra charge. 


Just consider what this indexed information 
may be worth to you. It may save you 
thousands of dollars and many hours of 
worry. Mail the coupon below without 
money. Pay nothing until you have ex- 
amined this key to business law for 5 full 
days. Send it back at our expense if you 
do not think it worth ten times the 
unbelievably low price. 


Mail this Coupon 


No Obligation 
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' Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 


H Dept. 112, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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tions this year. One of them is Early 
American Prints, by Carl W. Drepperd. 
This work, apart from its technical in- 
formation, will impress collectors by its 
illustrative exhibit of the work of the 
most important American engravers from 
early colonial times to the Civil War. 
Early American Silver, by C. Louise 
Avery, deals with a subject about which 
amazingly little was known until within 
recent decades. It has now been learned 
that a large amount of silverware was 
produced in the colonies before the 
Revolution, and that heirlooms long pos- 
sessed by American families and sup- 
posed to have been brought over from 
England were really made here. 

Mr. Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee’s Early 
American Furniture Makers is neither a 
collectors’ manual nor an art commen- 
tary, strictly speaking, yet it gives valu- 
able information to collectors and _ its 
illustrations clear up many points relat- 
ing to the artistic elements in the Amer- 
ican furniture products of the 18th and 
19th centuries. The furniture makers 
themselves, of whom Duncan Phyfe was 
the most conspicuous leader, seem to 
have made the strongest appeal to Mr. 
Ormsbee. The prosaic story of our early 
furniture has for him become humanized. 
He looks upon the ancient chest, or table, 
or desk as bespeaking “the character of 
the men who produced it.” His book 
thus grows into a social and biographi- 
cal study. 


Europe’s Outlook 


yor Russia, despite its so- 
called moral _ isolation, has 
played a very considerable part in world 
affairs since its inception in 1917. It has 
been active not only through propaganda 
launched by the Third Internationale, but 
also in direct negotiations with the capi- 
talistic governments of Western Europe 
and of the Farther East. Although offi- 
cially absent from the Versailles Peace 
Conference and the League of Nations, 
there have been more red fingers in the 
international pie than one suspects. 

All this is exhaustively dealt with in 
the two volumes of Louis Fischer’s The 
Soviets in World Affairs. Mr. Fischer 
has neglected very little of this planet in 
his account, knowing the Soviet leaders 
and having access to their archives. His 
work embraces a dozen years of world 
history. 

Of interest was the English peace sen- 
timent late in 1917, a desire for terms 
with Germany at the expense of Russia. 


_It was hoped that Germany would be 


generous in the West, if granted a free 
hand in the East; and it is possible that 
Anglo-German peace negotiations were 
actually opened at The Hague. Perhaps 
it was a question as to which, England or 
Russia, should leave the other high 
and dry. Russia turned the trick by the 
separate peace of Brest-Litovsk in Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

Of Soviet Russia today Mr. Fischer re- 
marks in conclusion: “The more revo- 
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lutionary policy at home marches hand 
in hand with greater indifference to de- 
velopments abroad. Trotzky contended 
that socialism could not be built in one 
country. Stalin defended the contrary 
view. Stalin won. The old view that 
the Soviet Government could neither 
persist nor succeed without revolutions 
in other lands is considered obsolete. 
Moscow today submits the proposition 
. . . that the capitalist and communist 
worlds may live side by side in peace- 
ful co-existence.” 

The Treaty of Trianon, which so re- 
duced Hungary, is bitterly resented; and 
the Pesti Hirlap newspaper of Budapest 
has just issued Justice for Hungary, a 
book presenting Hungarian grievances. 
Illustrated with maps, charts, photog- 
raphy, and colored reproductions of 
Hungarian art, it is a valuable addition 
to any library. It commemorates an 
important journal’s fiftieth anniversary; 
and Dr. Otto Legrady, distinguished edi- 
tor of the Hirlap, has ably presented his 
country’s cause in many pages of histori- 
cal, political, and economic interpreta- 
tion. There is evidently much to be said 
for his thesis of treaty revision. 

Hungary emerged from the World 
War in decidedly battered shape, bereft 
of lands and peoples which had been 
hers for a thousand years. Her losses 
extended north, south, east, and west; 
namely, to Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Little Austria. This was 
done under the doctrine of national self- 
determination, but in each case a large 
Hungarian minority was transferred to 
alien rule. There were no popular ref- 
erendums held. 

In short, Hungary lost seventy-two per 
cent. of her territory and two-thirds of 
her inhabitants. Greater Austria was 
doomed as a heterogeneous jumble, but 
Hungary constituted a compact geo- 
graphical and economic unit with nat- 
ural frontiers. According to Hungarian 
historians, her alien elements entered 
Hungary as colonists three centuries ago. 
Their mission was to populate regions 
devastated by’ the Turkish invasions. 
That they were oppressed by the native 
Hungarians is indignantly denied. 

The former French Premier, Edouard 
Herriot, outlines and explains the Briand 
proposal in his book (published simul- 
taneously throughout the world) on The 
United States of Europe. ‘This is the 
latest authentic summary of the aims and 
program of the so-called Pan-European 
movement from the 15th century to the 
present day. 

The question of World War guilt is 
receiving increasing attention as time 
goes on, for reparations and other provi- 
sions of the Versailles Treaty are based 
upon the premise that Germany delib- 
erately brought on the great conflict. If 
German innocence, or even partial guilt, 
could be established, there would be 
grounds for treaty revision. 

Dr. Alfred von Wegerer served with 
distinction during the war, and since that 
time has been identified with political 
activities of a conservative nature. In 
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practical value. 1,256 pages. 1,700 illustrations. 


Get The Best 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
of Review of Reviews, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1930. 


State of NEW YORK 
County of NEW YORK f §§ 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Albert 
Shaw, Jr., who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Review of Reviews, and the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: Publisher, The Review 
of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Editor, Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., New York; 
Managing Editor, Howard Florance, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Business Manager, Albert Shaw, Jr., 
55 Fifth Ave., New York. 2. That the owner is: 
The Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York; Albert Shaw, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 4, That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting is given also, that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. Signed, Albert Shaw, Jr., Busi- 
ness Manager. Sworn to and subscribed before 
me this 30th day of September, 1930. Signed, 
Myrtle Mortimer, Notary Public. (My commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1932.) 












































THE Joy 


OF GIVING 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Wauat more welcome 
gifts for those whose taste you re- 
spect than these friendly NELSON 
“New Century” Classics—richly 
bound in dark-hued limp leather— 
with tops and tooling of gold—clearly 
printed on India paper so thin (yet 
opaque) that an 800-page work be- 
comes a pocket volume! 

What greater joy than to start a 
fellow-booklover collecting NEL- 
SON “New Century’? LIBRARY 
titles—which comprise 175 volumes 
of the great novelists, essayists and 
poets. 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these handsome 
gifts at your bookseller’s. Tear off 
the coupon below—as a reminder to 
make up your 
Xmas list from 
the tempting array 
of titles. 


NELSON 
New Century 


LIBRARY 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Dept. 260 i 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 
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1923 he founded Die Kriegschuldfrage, a 
periodical dealing with the war guilt 
question in all its ramifications. Its col- 
umns have been open to scholars of all 
nations, and Dr. Wegerer is a recognized 
authority. 

In his new book, 4 Refutation of the 
Versailles War Guilt Thesis, are pre- 
sented his views on war origins. The 
work is thoroughly documented and of 
inclusive scope. It is interesting to 
know that the “odious” Pan-German 
League had 22,000 members at its peak, 
and that the Kaiser wrote of General 
Bernhardi’s bellicose outbursts: “That 
man sows evil.” There is an able intro- 
duction by the noted revisionist, Harry 
Elmer Barnes. 








Interpretations of Social 
and Industrial Facts 


N TIMES LIKE THESE, when search- 

ing questions about labor’s part 
in this machine age are being asked, 
such a book as Henry Ford’s Moving 
Forward sends a gleam of optimism 
into the dark corners of the industrial 
world. It is well understood that Mr. 
Ford’s ideas concerning wages, mass 
production, hours of labor and leisure 
have not always tallied either with the 
pronouncements of economic theorists or 
with the experience of his fellow manu- 
facturers. Yet thousands are willing to 
listen to his outgivings and often are re- 
assured by them, because the success of 
his business seems to confirm a great 
part of the economic gospel that he 
preaches. Perhaps an unemployed 
worker in 1930 will not be greatly 
cheered by the promise of a $27-a-day 
wage in 1950, but at any rate he will feel 
that Ford’s course for the past twenty 
years and its results point to a better day 
ahead, as more industrialists are led to 
adopt similar policies. 

If Ford has given a new twist to our 
conventional economics, changes just as 
radical are foreshadowed in other phases 
of American life by the development of 
forces undreamt of a generation ago. 
Prof. Peter Odegard raises more ques- 
tions than he answers in The American 
Public Mind. In a series of photographic 
descriptions of our institutions as one 
finds them at work today he shows how 
the growth of new customs, affected by 
modern inventions, is transforming our 
civilization. Chiefly he contents hime 
self with a statement of the facts, leaving 
to others the task of formulating a 
philosophy to account for and correlate 
them. He has chapters on “The Family 
and the Church,” “The School,” “The 
Fourth Estate,” “Political Parties and the 
Popular Will,” “Pressure and Propa- 
ganda,” “Censorship and Democracy.” 
His discussion leaves us with the convice 
tion that the moving picture, the radio 
and the automobile have really made 
necessary a revision of such books as 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 

It would be idle to imagine that the 
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$50 Worth of Pecks 


History, Fiction, Travel, Relig- 
ion, Economics, Literature, Bi- 
ography, Poetry, Nature, Juve- 
nile, etc., from leading publishers. Brand new, in perfect 
condition. Sounds impossible, but we guarantee satis- 
faction or money back. Write today and we will tell you 
how we do it and send valuable bargain book list FREE. 
Missouri Store Co., Book Dept. R-12, Columbia, Mo. 
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You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin or 
stamps, for 3 . page cloth ae book on Starmering ane Stutter- 
ing. tells how I cw myself after Stammering and Stutteri 

for 20 years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE IES 
4428 Bogue Building 1147 N. Illinois St. indianapolis 
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Seals 


on every package ! 


ALF the fun of Christ- 
mas is “doing up” 
the packages, The other 
half is opening them. The 
1930 Christmas Seals, 
showing old Santa with 
his Christmas tree, will 
add beauty to any Christ- 
mas mail. Better still, the 
funds from the sale of 
Christmas Seals will help 
protect the health of your 
community. Use Christ- 
mas Seals freely and so 
extend the Christmas 
spirit of good-will to men 
throughout the entire 
year. Get your supply of 
Christmas Seals today. 
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cA Happy Christmas Suggestion 


What kind of magazine is the 
Atlantic? 


Every kind. 


It’s both grave and gay, serious and 
diverting. It concerns itself with 
problems that vex the world, and 
with foibles which delight the in- 
dividual. 


Every issue is a world voyage which 
takes the reader winging into the 
far places of the earth, with their 
fascinating strange adventures, as 
well as into the sometimes farther 
reaches of the human heart, and 
its even stranger adventures. 


A gift subscription to the Atlantic 
Monthly is a happy solution at 
Christmastime for many people 
undecided about what to give their 
friends for a present. If you haven’t 
been reading the magazine lately, 
write us for a sample copy, that you 
may see for yourself how pleasant 
it would be to send the Atlantic to 
your friends as a monthly greeting 
all next year.. The coupon below 
offers a convenient way to order. 














The Atlantic Monthly 
announces ‘with pleasure 
that at 
the request of 





The ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
will be sent you for the 


coming year 








Actual Card in Colors 


SPECIAL GIFT RATE 
$3.50 


This rate also applies on a subscription 
for yourself if it is accompanied 


by a gift order 


About the cards—simply let us know if 
you wish us to send them to you or direct 
from the office to arrive Christmas Day 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.50 for a gift subscription to the 
ATL ANTIC ATLANTIC MONTHLY, to be sent during 1931 to the friend whose name and 
address is given below. [] Send me a sample copy for myself. [] Send 
MONTHLY me a gift card. [] Send the gift card direct to my friend. Check here 


according to your wishes. 


8 Arlington Street 


BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS Donor’s Name 


Friend’s Name 


R.R. 12-30 
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Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 
BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
- verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 
world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 

It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 


WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 
extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


mei2-301 10 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money now. Just sign 
and send the coupon today. 
Your first number of the mag- 


THE 


SO SR CELE SA, LA SA AS TS TT AT SN LTT 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 

55 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year | 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After 





10 days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a month 
for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the 
books at your expense. | 


= 


a ae If you prefer send one payment of $7.00 _ ] 


azine and the 9 free volumes 
will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination without cost. Then if you are 
pleased the special three year subscrip- 
tion price may be paid in instalments 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
books in 10 days at our expense. 
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college campus has escaped the wave of 
modernization that has swept over the 
land; but with the current assumption 
that this generation of students is worse 
than its predecessors so sane ahd well- 
informed an observer, as Dean Gauss of 
Princeton has no agreement and little 
patience. His book, Life in College, 
makes some important suggestions to 
students which they would do well to 
take to heart, but a good part of his ad- 
vice is reserved for the parents. The 
idea seems to be that even if conditions 
continue as they are, and neither the 
shortcomings of the colleges nor those of 
the students are reformed, the parents 
may still save themselves some unneces- 
sary trouble by taking a more realistic 
view of things. We believe that many 
parents will enjoy and profit from a 
reading of the Dean’s conclusions. 

The expression, “Have peace if ‘we 
have to fight for it,’ once seemed hu- 
morous, but so well does it fit the facts 
of our communal life that the humor is 
not so obvious as formerly. The Fight 
for Peace is the title of a valuable com- 
pendium by Devere Allen in which is 
recorded the history of every important 
effort to promote peace since 1815, as 
well as up-to-date surveys of peace ac- 
tivities in every existing form of organi- 
zation. Propaganda? Yes, and the kind 
of propaganda that no one who wishes 
to do his bit to bring about world peace 
can afford to neglect, for it has the am- 
munition most needed on the firing line. 

Vital information required by the great 
army of social workers in this country is 
supplied in the Social Work Year Book, 
recently issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The various fields of social 
work are carefully described and dif- 
ferentiated and a directory of 452 na- 
tional agencies acquaints the reader with 
the official personnel of these mobilized 
forces. _ 

Speaking of directories, we note inci- 
dentally that the Directory of Directors 
in the City of New York, now in its 
thirty-second year, shows, in this period 
of business ‘depression, an actual in- 
crease of 6500 names in the list of indi- 
vidual directors of companies capital- 
ized at $25,000 or over. There are now 
43,000 directors so listed. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


DanieL Wesster, by Claude Moore 
Fuess. Two volumes. Little, Brown and 
Company. 863 pp. Ill. $10. 

CuarLES W. ELIoT: PRESIDENT OF Har- 
VARD University 1869-1909, by Henry 
James. Houghton Mifflin Company. 775 
pp. Ill. $10. 

Tuomas B. REED: PARLIAMENTARIAN, by 
William A. Robinson. Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 423 pp. Ill. $5. 

HichH Stakes AND Hair Triccer: THE 
Lire or JEFFERSON Davis, by Robert W. 
Winston. Henry Holt and Company. 
306 pp. Ill. $3.50. 
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THE PRICELESS 
INGREDIENT-:: 


HAPPINESS 


[ - the will-o’-the-wisp, life’s priceless 


ingredient, pursued by everyone but found by only a fortunate few! 


It has no satisfying substitute. 


Every other reward humanity 


strives for is simply a means to that one end. What are success, 
love, achievement, wealth, service, but a means to happiness? 


The way to happiness is to relieve 
the conditions which make unhappiness. 
One can’t be happy and be in stark 
poverty or want. One can’t be happy 
weighed down with a sense of failure, 
unsatisfied ambition, discouragement, 
sickness, burdens, cares. Nor is happi- 
ness possible without friends, love, self- 
respect and the respect of one’s fellow- 
men. These things are priceless. One 
also must have necessities, comforts, 
health, peace and the satisfaction which 
comes from a service well rendered. 

There is a happiness other than that 
of the “Far Country.” You can find 
it here and now in this everyday world! 
You can be master of environment and 
circumstances. You can make yourself 
what you will—be anything you want 
to be! You can have the things which 
make life beautiful ... enjoyable . 
satisfying. Every happiness can be 
yours—for you can have anything you 
want in harmony with natural law! 
Whatever the things or conditions 
which would mean happiness to you, 
Christian Psychology now offers their 
easy attainment! 


Desires Fulfilled 


Would it make you happy to have: 

Business or professional advance- 
ment? Increased income? Love, re- 
spect, friends? Domestic contentment? 


Radiant personality? Zestful health? 
Material things desired, which might 
take the form of a college or univer- 
sity education—special training—a trip 
abroad—a home and garden—a library 
of real literature—a good automobile— 
better surroundings—nicer clothes— 
bank accounts? 

These and many other things have 
been readily acquired through Christian 
Psychology. It is the royal road to the 
goal of desire. 


Scientific Yet Amazingly 
Simple 


Christian Psychology is not a religion 
but an amazingly simple and profitable 
course in advanced practical psy- 
chology. It is called “Christian Psy- 
chology” because Jesus of Nazareth, 
that greatest of all Psychologists, first 
discovered and revealed certain scien- 
tific principles for the improvement of 
human conditions. 

The students of Christian Psychology 
are from every walk of life, from all 
classes of laborers to the highest types 
of professional people—both men and 
women. The course is used by adults 
of all ages from 17 to 89 years—the 
youth of the twenties and thirties, those 
in their forties and fifties, up to the ripe 
old age of the late eighties. They live 
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Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons 


Ft, r 


in all parts of the United States, Can- 
ada, four United States possessions and 
sixteen foreign countries. 


International Renown 


Christian Psychology is the greatest 
psychological work of the distinguished 
psychologist, Judge Daniel A. Simmons, 
for 17 years a judge of the highest 
trial court of his state. His books, lec- 
tures, magazine articles and courses on 
practical psychology have brought him 
international renown. His years of 
study and application of psychological 
principles to everyday problems have 
enabled him to be of practical benefit 
to literally thousands of human lives. 


Free and Postpaid 
6000-Word Lecture 


A copy of Judge Simmons’ interesting 
and stirring lecture, “The Kingdom of 
God,” which explains the fundamental 
principles of Christian Psychology and 
its scientific truths, will be sent entirely 
free and postpaid, upon receipt of No- 
Cost Coupon. No salesman will ever 
call upon you now or later because of 
your acceptance of this offer. 


Mail No-Cost Coupon at 
Once 


The door to a new and rosy world is 
now open...to you! A new peace, a 
freedom from cares, a wealth of com- 
forts, of treasures you never hoped to 
enjoy can be yours. You can have that 
nameless something .. . the priceless in- 
gredient! Fill out the No-Cost Coupon 
now for the lecture which tells you how! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
112 Law Exchange Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 





no ||, 
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FRECTURE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
The American Institute of Psychology, 112 Law Exchange Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Please send me free, postpaid and without 
any obligation upon my part Judge Daniel A. 
Simmons’ complete 6000-word lecture, “The King- 
dom of God,” revealing amazing truths of Chris- 
tian Psychology which lead to every happiness. 
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AT HOME 


Carry on your education. Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve. Prepare for college. Earn 
credit toward a Bachelor degree or Teachin; ng 
Certificates by correspondence. Select from 4! 
courses in 45 subjects, including English, Math- 
ematics, History, Education, Psychology, Eco- 
nomics, the Languages, etc. Write for catalog. 


Aniversity of Chicago 


541 ELLIS ud ately sleonmt sR Ae de an CHICAGO, ILL. 


LAW 2. 


Write today for FREE ay oes book, ‘“‘THE LAW-TRAINED 
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BLACKSTONE BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, bg eeChicaas MP 


STAUNTON =, 


One of the most distinguished schools in America pre- 
paring for Universities, Government Academies, Business. 
Superb disciplinary ——- equaled by academic excel- 
lence. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B.S., LL.D., Pres., Box F 
(Kable Station). Staunton. Va 


Lindenwood College 


StTanpDarp college for young women. Two and four year 

courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 50 minutes 

tron St. Louis. 104thyear. Every modern facility. Catalog. 
. L. ROEMER, Pres., Box 1130, St. Charles, Mo. 


Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn temple = K. No toxt bos in =e 
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Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 1949, 3604 Mich. Av., Chicazo 


CHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 
Schools in U. S._ For Girls or Boys ?— 

tails? American Schools Assn., 1201 Stevens 
Bidg.—Chicago, or 1210 Times. Bidg., N. Y. 


R 2 Price 


Save over 

34-Rock Bottom 

on all standard office 
Remi 











Big Free Catalog s! bows acto- 
al eeinet bp in fan colors. Grea test bar- 
gains ever offered. Send at once! ! 
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“Wael of Books 


JEFFERSON Davis, PoLiTicAL SOLDIER, by 
Elisabeth Cutting. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 361 pp. Ill. $5. 

JeB Stuart, by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 512 pp. Ill. $5. 

BEDFORD Forrest: THE CONFEDERACY’S 
GREATEST CAVALRYMAN, by Captain Eric 
William Sheppard. The Dial Press. 320 
pp. Ill. $5. 

TaFT AND RooseEvett: THE INTIMATE 
LETTERS OF ARCHIE Butt, MILITarRy AIDE, 
edited by Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc. 862 pp. Ill. $7.50. 2 volumes. 

Henry Wuite: Tuirty YEARS OF AMERI- 














can Dirzomacy, by Allan Nevins. Har- 

per & Brothers. 518 pp. Ill. $5. 
UnprpLomatic MemoriEs, by William 

Franklin Sands. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company. 238 pp. Ill. $3. 

WASHINGTON, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, by 
Thomas Goddard Frothingham. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 405 pp. Ill. $5. 

Earty AMERICAN PorTRAIT PAINTERS, by 
Cuthbert Lee. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 362 pp. Ill. $10. 

Mopern AMERICAN PAINTERS, by Sam- 
uel M. Kootz. Brewer and Warren, Inc. 
124-pp. Til, $5. 

THE Lire AND Art OF DwicHt WILLIAM 
Tryon, by Henry C. White. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 227 pp. Ill. $7.50. 

THe New Wortp ARCHITECTURE, by 
Sheldon Cheney. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 404 pp. Ill. $10. 

THe Meaninc ofr Art, by A. Philip 
McMahon. W. W. Norton & Company. 
306 pp. $3. 

Earty AMERICAN FuRNITURE MAKERS: A 
ScciaL AND BIOGRAPHICAL Stupy, by 
Thomas Hamilton Ormsbee. Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 183 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Earty AMERICAN Prints, by Carl W. 
Drepperd. The Century Co. 232 pp. 
Ill. $4. 

Earty AMERICAN SILVER, by C. Louise 
Avery. The Century Co. 422 pp. Ill. $4. 

THE Soviets In Wortp Arrairs, by Louis 
Fischer. 2 vols. 892 pp. Ill. Jonathan 
Cape, Harrison Smith. $10. 

JusticE ror Huncary, edited by Dr. 
Otto Legrady, published by the news- 
paper Pesti Hirlap (Budapest). 

Tue Unirep STATES OF Evrope, by 
Edouard Herriot. The Viking Press. 330 
pp. $3.50. 

A REFUTATION OF THE VERSAILLES WAR 
Guiutt TueEsis, by Alfred von Wegerer; 
translated from the German by Edwin 
H. Zeydel. Knopf. 386 pp. Ill. $3. 

Movinc Forwarp, by Henry Ford. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company. 310 pp. 
Til. $2.50. 

Tue AMERICAN Pusiic Minn, by Peter 
Odegard. Columbia University Press. 
308 pp. $2.50. 

LirE In Co.iece, by Christian Gauss. 


| Charles Scribner’s Sons. 272 pp. $2.50. 


Tue Ficut ror Peace, by Devere Allen. 
The Macmillan Company. 740 pp. $5. 

SocraL Work Year Book, 1929, edited 
by Fred S. Hall. Russell Sage Founda- 


“t tion. 600 pp. $4. 


Directory OF DIRECTORS IN THE City OF 


| New York. Directory of Directors Com- 


| pany. 1235 pp. $20. 
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Make a 
Christmas Gift 
to all Humanity 


This little 


reminder booklet, 


for listing Christmas cards 
and gifts 

you wish to send, 

will help you 

in your Christmas shopping. 
It costs a dollar— 

and this dollar goes 

into a fight 

for the control of cancer. 
The fight against cancer 

has been waged 

for four years by the 

New York Cancer Committee, 
and has been 

the means of saving 

many valuable lives 


to the community. 
Your contribution 


will be a Christmas gift 


to all humanity. 


NEW YORK CITY 
CANCER COMMITTEE 


OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


34 East 75th Street, New York RHlInelander 0435 
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A $7 investment may make 


the difference between 


$2,500 and $15,000 a years’ 


to YOUR BOY 


OME day an employer will look at your son with eyes not 

half as tender as yours. Eyes that are keen, trained and 
appraising. Quick to recognize merit and to condemn a flaw. 
Will your boy be picked out for promotion or will he merge 
with the crowd? 


Throughout your son’s dangerous impressionable years, he 
needs you beside him, guiding, encouraging, building for his 
future success. 


It isn’t just a woman’s job—this making of a man. 


It is a job that should claim the best that both father and 
mother have to give. You should know how to develop your 
boy's self- confidence, should teach him to realize how im- 
portant it is to stick at a task and see it through to success. 
It is your task to see that habits of thought and action are 
properly developed early in life while character can still be 
moulded. 

You know from your own experience how much a pleasing, 
friendly personality contributes to a man’s success. Help your 
boy to develop his. 

In his innocence your child trusts’ and looks to you for 
guidance. You owe it to him to equip yourself to be worthy 
of his faith. 

Below are just a few typical examples of the many ways 
in which THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE helps you to 
build a man. 


These Topics Are Vital 


Get Your Boy Ready for Adolescence Feeding the Family (Recipes and 


How to See That Your Child Eats 
What He Should—and Likes It 

Preparing Our Children for Marriage 

Choose Toys That Teach 

Has Your Child a Talent to Develop? 

Teach Your Child to Meet Danger 

Health Needs of the School Child 

Religious Training 

What to Tell Children About Sex 

New Ideas About Discipline 

If Your Child Fails at School 


fenus) 
Good and Bad Movies 
Fiction and Humor 
Efficient Home Management 
Building, Furnishing, Decorating 
Family Fun and Games 
Music and Arts 
Things to Do and Make 
Books for Children 
Pointers for Parents 
Books for Parents 


Four Great Universities Help 


Officially cooperating in the publication of THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
are Teachers College, Columbia University; University of Minnesota; State 


Universitiy of Iowa; and Yale University. 


The magazine is edited by sixty 


of the foremost child specialists who have spent years in the study of child 


psychology, constructive recreation, health, habit development, etc. 


In THE 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE these authorities treat with wisdom and under- 
standing just the type of problems with which your children confront you in 


their progress from Crib to College. 
page is human, alive, entertaining. 


Every line is useful to you. 
And through every issue is profusely 


Every 


spread that wholesome fun and humor which only children can bring into 


our lives. 


Can you afford to be without it—now—or tomorrow? If you want the best 


that life holds for your boy, you 


won’t want 


to miss a single issue. The 


coupon at the right will bring THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE straight to 


your door every month. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


8 Months (regular price $2.00) 


Almost every boy has those 
inherent qualities neces- 
sary for success. It is your 
duty to awaken and de- 
velop them. 


Cee a i e leceilianendliesndtinemedtilinsnetiionntiionmetienenientinentiammaiianaaan 


i 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE RR-12-30 | 


255 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


I want all the help I can get in building my son’s future, so enclose 
$1 for your next 8 issues. 


City and State 
Check here [] for 1 year at the regular rate of $2.00; or check | 
here [] for 3 years at the special low rate of only $3.00 | 
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INCOLN had _ neither 

the time nor the 

money to attend Law School. His knowledge of legal 

procedure came largely from some old volumes of 

Blackstone, found in a barrel of odds and ends. Yet 
he made a record as a successful lawyer. Why? 

Because he depended—NOT upon precedents, but 

upon first principles! He made no bald, unsupported 

statements. Instead, he asked questions—but every 

question had a hook in it, and every hook a barb. 
“Are you sure,” he asked a hostile witness, “the 
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Question Mark 


haped like a Hook? 


moon was shining so brightly that you can positively 
swear to the identity of this man?” “I can swear to 
it!” answered the witness. “It was high in the eastern 
sky, about where the sun is at ten in the morning.” 
Lincoln reached into that tall hat of his and brought 
forth an Almanac. Turning to the date in question, 
he showed the jurors that at the time the witness swore 
he had seen his client so plainly, the moon was low in 
the western sky, just about ready to set! 


*‘*Can the Union Endure, Half Slave and Half Free?”’ 


THAT QUESTION set the whole nation by the ears. 
It made of Lincoln a national figure, led him direct to 
the Presidency. Yet it was but the logical outcome of 
the methods he used from beginning to end. 

Look over the cartoons of his day. You will see 
how he confounded the nimble Douglas, how he 


THE COUPON on the op- 
posite page will bring to you 
for free examination this 
two-volume history and bi- 
ography, with its novel illustrations—cartoons drawn 
and published in Lincoln’s own day and buried for 
seventy years. 

What is more, besides the excellent text there is a 
life of Lincoln told in pictures—a story in which novel 
use is made of contemporary cartoons. Some of the 
cartoons are world-famous, like those from the Lon- 
don “Punch,” but most of them have been buried from 
sight for seventy years or more and rediscovered by 
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handled the aristocratic Seward. Read his letters to 
prospective members of his Cabinet. 

“Since seeing you,” he wrote to Cameron, “things 
have developed which make it impossible for me to 
take you into the Cabinet. I suggest that you write 
me, declining the appointment.” 


What His Own Contemporaries Thought of Lincoln 
Here Revealed After 70 Years 


the author. It is, indeed, the most complete collection 
of political caricatures that has ever been published 
dealing with a particular period. 

You see, this is not just another Lincoln biography, 
bringing out all the time-worn myths we were told in 
our childhood. This is the story of Lincoln reflecting 
the impressions of men who hated him as well as those 
who loved him—impressions made before any had the 
remotest idea that here was a man for the ages. 
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ORDER these books now, keep them entirely without cost or 


obligation until after the Christmas season. 
friends do not agree that they are the most absorbing and at- 
tractive gift of the year, you may return them at our expense. 


ijt! 


Christmas 


If you and your 


LINCOLN: His Path to the Presidency 


By ALBERT SHAW 


Two large volumes, beautifully printed and bound 


* 


“A monumental achievement.” 
“Not apt to be surpassed.” 


“An invaluable contribution to the 
understanding of Lincoln.” 


‘Vital, human, real.” 
“I wonder at the author’s skill.” 


“The idea is novel; the execution is 
admirable.” 


THE publishers have hundreds of 
letters written in high praise of 
these two volumes (from which the 
above quotations are taken), from 
such persons as: 


Elihu Root 

Charles E. Hughes 
Nicholas Murray Butler 
Ida M. Tarbell 

George E. Roberts 
Charles F. Thwing 
David S. Muzzey 
Charles M. Schwab 
Senator Arthur Capper 
Bishop Manning 
William Allen White 
Edwin A. Alderman 
David F. Houston 
Lyman P. Powell 
James H. Dillard 

Louis Wiley 

James H. Kirkland 
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THERE are more than 500 illustrations. The cartoons 
bring out as nothing else could the struggles, the vic- 
tories, the hates and the fears of those strenuous times. 
They strip grect issues and personalities of all pre- 
tense. They are the one perfect souvenir of Lincoln’s 
time that has been kept intact, untouched by either 
prejudice or hero-worship. They show you the real 
Lincoln, virile, outstanding, human. 

And in the text written about them, Dr. Albert Shaw 
has woven a brilliant story of the whole period from 
1809 to 1860, masterly in its simplicity, dramatic in its 
effect, with an insight that only a lifetime of Lincoln 
study could give. 


Free to REVIEW OF REVIEWS subscribers 


IF you will mail the coupon at once, we will not only 
send you a set of these extraordinary Lincoln volumes, 
postpaid, for free examination, but we will give it to 
you absolutely free with a three-year subscription to 
the Review or Reviews at the regular rate. If you 


prefer, we will send you the GotpeN Book, the 


monthly magazine of entertainment for the intelligent, 
a treasure chest of fascinating stories and essays from 
the pens of the world’s greatest writers. 

What is more, you can pay at the rate of $1 a month 
for nine months, if you wish. If you prefer to make 
one payment, send only $8. But you must use the 
coupon right away. . 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 


x * 


THE two very handsome volumes 
were delivered at my office this 
morning. I became so fascinated 
with the story that goes with 
the cartoons that I have _ne- 


I shall 


see that they go to my house to- 


glected my other business. 


night. Otherwise they would break 


up my business. 


Frank O. LowpEN 
Former Governor of Illinois 


MY eleven-year-old son, lured by 
the cartoons, has devoured the 
volumes. In fact, their dual appeal 
to father and son has been incon- 
venient. When I have wanted them 
they have been missing from my 
library, and I have had to go to my 
son’s rooms to find them. 


GLENN Frank, President 
of the University of Wisconsin 


IT is now exactly 4 a. m. I have, 
with profound regret, laid aside 
your splendid volumes on Abraham 
Lincoln. 
Epwarp F. Suttivan 
Oakland, California 


I accept your offer to send me, absolutely free, the 
two big, new volumes of Abraham Lincoln, for examination over the Christmas season. 
If I decide to keep them I will pay only for a three years’ subscription to the Review of 
Reviews magazine (or Golden Book) at the regular subscription rate of a dollar a month 


for nine months. If I prefer to make only one payment it will be only $8.00. 
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Their words have wings 
as swift as light 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WE LIvE and work as no other people have ever done. 
Our activities are pitched to the swiftness of the instan- 
taneous age. 

Whatever happens, wherever it happens and however 
it may affect you, you may know it immediately over 
the wires or the channels of the air that carry men’s 
words with the speed of light. Business and social life 
are free from the restrictions of time and distance— 
for practically any one, anywhere, may at any time 
speak with any one, anywhere else. 

The widespread and co-ordinated interests of the 
nation depend upon an intercourse that less than sixty 
years ago was not possible in a single community. This 
is the task of the telephone wires and cables of 
the Bell Telephone System—to make a single 
community of our vast, busy continent wherein a 


man in Los Angeles may talk with another in Baltimore 
or a friend in Europe as readily as with his neighbor. 

It is the work of the Bell Telephone System to enable 
friends, families and business associates to speak clearly 
and immediately with one another, wherever they may 
be. Its service is as helpful and accessible on a village 
street as in the largest cities. 

To match the growing sweep and complexity of life 
in this country, to prepare the way for new accomplish- 
ments, the Bell System is constantly adding to its 
equipment and bettering its service. 

To this end, its construction program for 1930 
has been the largest in its history. This System 

at all times accepts its responsibility to 
forward the development and well-being of 
the nation. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


It 1s BETTER to be sober, clear-headed, 

Working Outof hard at work, and even a little 
. ~— anxious—in view of the problems to 

Be i be faced—than to be indulging in 
dreams of fabulous lottery prizes, or spending business 
hours watching stock tickers and gloating over the 
fallacious prosperity of a country supposedly richer 
day by day through inflation of market prices. Our 
recent orgy of speculation relied too much, perhaps, 
on novel doctrines. It was proclaimed that a new 
era had dawned, and had brought release from the 
age-old burdens of trouble, toil and care. Ways had 
been discovered to avoid the ups and downs of so- 
called good times and bad times; but the new prin- 
ciples had not been well applied. If the “ups” had 
been regulated, the “downs” would not have been so 
violent. The economic machine will continue its ten- 
dency to speed up until supply has 


ership. Closed factories, business slackness, job- 
less workers—these cannot be allowed in the United 
States to assume the status of chronic problems. The 
remedy will be found in the capacity of the American 
people to act on two distinct principles at the same 
time. First and more important, our people have 
superior initiative as individuals in managing their 
own affairs. Second, and only less important, we are 
well advanced in the technique of organized effort, 
through the public and voluntary agencies. The pres- 
ent crisis is far less baffling than like episodes in 
former seasons of business paralysis. The new doc- 
trines are really working. Remedies are better under- 
stood than ever before. There will always be storms; 
but the sailing will be steadier, because the safe- 
guards will be superior. The coming winter will be 
hard on many people; but there will be relief and 
care available for the sick and 





outstripped demand. There will 
follow in future, as in times past, 
a slowing-down process, until a 
point is reached where people in 
general earn less, spend less, and 
seem to be keeping one another 
down, through the selfishness of 
fear and distrust. They will be- 
have as our banks behaved in 
panicky times before the Federal 
Reserve System was set up. That 
is to say, they will cease to act 
normally, feeling that they might 
hurt themselves if they tried to 
help other people. 


BEYOND A CER- 
TAIN POINT — the 
process of defla- ga. 
tion having been jg 
virtually completed—the situation 
resolves itself into a state of mind. 


The Normal 
American 
Mood 





helpless, and there will be useful 
work at living wages for the able- 
bodied. This requires codperation. 


THERE IS AN un- 
dercurrent of har- 
mony in Ameri- 
can life that dem- 
agogues and _ calamity-howlers 
cannot greatly disturb. For a few 
days before local and general elec- 
tions, the political weather might 
seem a little snarly and rough; 
but even at the worst of the storm- 
centers there were very few people 
on the night before our recent 
elections who lost any sleep 
through anxiety over politics. 
Fewer people than usual went out 
to hear public speakers, because 
it was more comfortable to stay at 
home and use the radio. The total 


Elections— 
Almost 
Forgotten 








Courage and optimism are social 
as well as personal moods. They 
can be made to prevail, under 


donkey 
healthy-minded and vigorous lead- 


Democratic 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
MAKING THE JOB A LITTLE EASIER 


and Republican 
codperate in a most important affair. 


vote in most places fell far short 
of the 1928 figures. The more 
prominent candidates, whether for 
Congress or for state and local 
27 
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offices, were as a rule both reputable and competent. 
Most of them were known to their neighbors to be well 
enough qualified to make a decent showing in the com- 
petitive race for public office. The campaign brought 
its exposures here and there, and revealed imperfec- 
tions in the party system as well as in candidates and 
programs. But it found everybody—apart from a few 
so-called radicals—accepting our form of government, 
and ready to acquiesce in the verdicts of election day. 
Except within circles strictly political, the election had 
ceased to be a topic of ordinary conversation within a 
week after the votes had been cast. 


THERE WERE DeEMocrATIC gains, as 
was to have been expected. The 
two parties seem now remarkably well 
balanced. So far as Congress is con- 
cerned, looking to the future rather than the present, 
it is to be hoped that parties may act sincerely and 
strongly on their own lines, and discourage the ten- 
dency toward blocks and coalitions. The Republican 
majority in the present Seventy-first Congress had been 
gained in the election of 1928, when the victorious 
party had carried many close districts by slight major- 
ities. It did not require a great change in this year’s 
voting to turn over a number of these seats to the 
Democrats. Thus the House of Representatives, con- 
sisting of 435 members, will, in the next Congress, 
have almost exactly even numbers of Republicans and 
Democrats. It is conceivable that either party might 
secure the Speakership and the leading committee 
chairmanships in the next House. Such, however, are 
the advantages (or disadvantages) of our Constitu- 
tional system that the next Congress will not meet for 
its first regular session until the opening week of De- 
cember next year; and many things will be changed, 
in their bearing upon legislative policies, in the course 
of the ensuing twelvemonth. 


Democrats 
Make Gains 
as Expected 





A NEW YORK POLICEMAN IN A FRIENDLY ROLE 


A neighborhood search for families in distress through unemployment. 
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THE ELECTION RESULTS had no bear- 
ing upon the tenure of the Hoover 
administration, and only an indirect 
relation to its prestige or its efficiency. 
The President’s term will not be half ended until the 
4th of next March. The country will wait till 1932 
to estimate. the value of .his services. Election Day 
found him concentrating his efforts upon the improve- 
ment of business conditions throughout the country. 
With his unequalled genius for special organization 
to meet particular emergencies, the President had 
named Colonel Arthur Woods of New York as execu- 
tive head of a sort of clearing-house in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for all the activities, public and 
private, now under way to meet the crisis of unemploy- 
ment. We are publishing elsewhere a character sketch 
of Colonel Woods by William Hard. This writer has 
a whimsical vein; but he knows how to give the 
reader a sense of acquaintance with the man whom 
he undertakes to describe. Last month it was the 
new head of the Federal Reserve. This month it is 
the new Chief Marshal of the army of workers waiting 
for assignment to useful, paying jobs. Colonel Woods 
is simply a man of unusual strength and capacity. He 
combines three great qualifications, namely; energy, 
sound judgment, public spirit. Like Mr. Hoover, him- 
self, he is too much the public servant, ready to or- 
ganize and direct a real piece of work, to be very much 
of a time-serving politician, a hot-air performer, or 
merely a public entertainer. Colonel Woods commands 
the confidence at once of public officials, of business 
men, and of labor leaders. Like magic, unemployment 
committees were springing into existence last month 
in every State and locality. They have been canvas- 
sing their respective districts, and bringing up to date 
the recent census reports on unemployment. All the 
established agencies of charity and relief have been 
brought into close codperation. There is agreement 
upon the American principle 
that people must not be allowed 
to suffer for lack of food, shel- 
ter, clothing or medical relief. 
But beyond that there is also 
full agreement upon the equally 
sound principle that useful and 
constructive work must be found, 
for all capable and able-bodied 
people—especially for those who 
have families or dependents. 


The President 
Sets Upa 
New Service 


THERE ARE CER- 
TAIN aspects of 
this unemploy- 
ment situation 
that are not apparent in the sta- 
tistical tables. Many people who 
would like to be employed—and 
for whom jobs should be found 
—are not in actual distress 
because they belong to families 
some of whose members have 
steady positions, or else they 
have some other means of sup- 
port that will suffice for a cer- 


Favorable 
Aspects of 
the Situation 




















The Progress 


tain length of time. In short, there is nothing in our 
predicament that very much resembles the conditions 
in certain European countries, particularly in England 
and Germany. It has been estimated that out of about 
23,000,000 American fainilies there may now be from 
300,000 to 400,000 families that are in real distress and 
must be cared for. This number would increase rapidly 
if the people temporarily out of work should fail to 
find jobs in the near future. Our great corporations en- 
gaged in industry and transportation recognize the fact 
that they partake of the character of public institu- 
tions, with social responsibilities. Having this point of 
view, they are prepared to codperate with national, 
state and municipal governments in all situations 
seriously affecting the general welfare. Tested under 
existing circumstances, our American system of so- 
called big business makes a favorable showing. When 
the steel business was carried on by a much larger 
number of independent companies, competing sharply 
with one another, it could not deal with the labor sit- 
uation as it does today with the sense of continuing 
responsibility. The same thing is true in many other 
fields of industry and trade. The railroads are inten- 
tionally keeping men employed by carrying out proj- 
ects of improvement and by ordering rolling stock and 
supplies. The best labor authorities will testify that 
employers are more considerate now than ever before. 


As FOR THE national government, it 


Bi pce has already undertaken an immense 
ie program of public works, and Presi- 


Jent Hoover now proposes still fur- 
ther. Federal expenditures. In such matters, his 
policies are affected by an engineering conscience that 
abhors reckless and premature undertakings. He de- 
mands acceptable blueprints, in order that public ex- 
penditure may be businesslike, and result in valuable 
public assets. But he is able to find still further proj- 
ects upon which money could now be spent with full 
justification. Mr. Mellon and Mr. Mills have recently 
provided a careful and elaborate conspectus of the 
history and present status of Uncle Sam’s war debt. 
War taxes had yielded great sums that met a consider- 
able percentage of current bills; yet at its maximum 
the outstanding war debt—upon which interest aver- 
aging fully 4 per cent. had to be paid—amounted to 
24 billions of dollars. In the brief time since the end 
of the war, the American people have contributed 
so much money to the current revenues of the govern- 
ment that by skilful management the principal of the 
debt has been brought down to 16 billions. No like 
achievement in public finance has ever been made. We 
have been paying off the debt at the rate of more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars a year. Meanwhile, 
refunding operations have been carried on so skilfully 
that the annual interest payments have been reduced 
by almost one-half. This is a great record, and the 
country may think well of allowing it to stand as it is 
for some time to come. Uncle Sam can borrow at very 
low rates; and it would now be a better policy to pro- 
mote public improvements, affording employment to 
thousands of additional workers, and making the coun- 
try a better and more desirable place for its present 
and prospective population. 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER RECEIVES HIS RED CROSS BUTTON 
The annual roll call or membership campaign of the relief organi- 
zation appropriately extends from Armistice Day to Thanksgiving. 
Pinning the button on the President's coat is John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross. 


THERE HAVE BEEN wide differences in 


ee se the statistical estimates of current un- 
ane a ee'"S employment. Politicians and news- 
Question 


papers in Europe—and especially in 
England—have been trying to make their own people 
more happy by assuring them that there is even greater 
distress in the United States than elsewhere, by rea- 
son of business depression and forced idleness. There 
is such diversity of local conditions that aggregate 
figures, imperfect as they are, do not afford a basis 
for intelligent comparison. It is enough to say that 
any other large country in the world would be pro- 
foundly thankful if its people were as well off, in their 
prospects for the year 1931, as are those of the United 
States. In England the circumstances of unemploy- 
ment are the more serious because they have now be- 
come habitual. Millions of people cannot be allowed 
to starve; therefore the so-called “dole” has had to be 
accorded its ominous place in the budget of national 
expenditures. At first it was thought to be temporary, 
but it has continued ever since the demobilization of 
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the army at the end of the war. This method of relief 
to able-bodied workers destroys personal pride and in- 
dependence, fosters mendicancy, and promotes the 
slovenliness that goes with the acceptance of a low 
standard of living. Almost anything would be better 
than this plan of weekly payments to people whose 
energies are being sapped by accepting money for 
which they have rendered no service. The war brought 
out the capacities of the British people to an extent 
that could hardly have been thought possible in ad- 
vance. The Government paid the labor bills; but men 
and women, boys and girls, all worked cheerfully and 
well for the ample wage they received, and the work- 
people’s standards of living were notably higher than 
they had ever been before. The opinion was wide- 
spread that this awakening of national vigor, under 
the necessities of a life-and-death war struggle, could 
be maintained in the era of peace that was to follow 
the Armistice of November 1918. Many a man in 
England has been puzzling his head ever since over 
the question why people should be prosperous during 
war years and poverty-stricken in years of peace. 
When resources no longer have to be employed de- 
structively, and when everybody might be engaged in 
some form of activity that would be useful to the com- 
munity, why—it is naturally asked—is there lack of 
employment and lowered standards of living? 


IN POINT OF FACT, it is this question 
in some form that has been upsetting 
the equanimity of European peoples 
everywhere. War-time prosperity is, 
of course, a reality as regards many individuals; but 
it is a terrible delusion for the community as a whole. 
Its dislocations mean painful readjustments and long 
years of reaction and repentance. For a century and a 
half, British prosperity was derived, in large measure, 
from external commerce. Less developed parts of the 
world produced raw materials and foodstuffs for Eng- 
lish factory workers, and in return bought English tex- 
tiles, hardware and other finished goods. The trade 
was mainly carried on in English ships; and the Brit- 
ish navy was expanded to control the seas and protect 
the country’s world-wide commerce. Using this navy 
at opportune moments, England gained further se- 
curity for her trade by creating a vast empire through 
conquest and colonization. In more recent times, Eng- 
lish trade found that world markets were changing 
rapidly in their demands. In many respects, Germany 
and the United States were out-rivalling England as 
manufacturing competitors. Disturbances of one kind 
or another in Russia, China and India were having an 
adverse effect upon British commerce. The South 
American countries were doing business with the 
United States and Germany as well as with Great 
Britain, France and Italy. The United States had 
much to sell, especially cotton, food products and such 
specialized triumphs of mass production as low-priced 
automobiles. But the American tariff was so arranged 
as to reserve the home market so largely for articles 
of American make that fully 95 per cent. of this coun- 
try’s trade was domestic. The imports consisted 
mainly of coffee from South America, tea and raw silk 
from the Orient, sugar from the West Indies, and cer- 
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tain ores and minerals needed in our industries. France 
and Germany, like the United States, were on as 
fully self-supporting a basis as possible, although Ger- 
many was more dependent upon finding foreign mar- 
kets for manufactured goods. Under existing circum- 
stances, England’s more definite problem has become 
that of surplus population rather than foreign markets. 


IN THE MIDDLE of the nineteenth cen- 


ao a tury, Ireland encountered misfortunes 
— ria which in a comparatively short time 


reduced the population by 40 or 50 per 
cent. Many people died, and a large migration to the 
United States set in, with lesser streams going across 
to Great Britain, and to distant colonies, especially 
Australia and Canada. There are more people now of 
Irish origin inthe United States than in Ireland. Slowly 
but surely, Ireland is at last absorbing the economic 
energy of her own people, increasing their numbers, 
and improving their conditions of living. England has 
tried by arrangement with Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, to transfer an appreciable 
number of her surplus people. But the migratory 
impulse is sluggish, and can no longer be aroused. The 
English people do not hanker after the experiences of 
agricultural pioneering on the remote prairies of Sas- 
katchewan or in the back districts of Australia. They 
have become thoroughly addicted to the advantages 
and benefits of life in the populous centers of England. 


CERTAINLY, IN THIS post-war predica- 


Pa = ment over unemployment, the English 
vantages i 
of Europe people are having grave trouble. For 


the upper classes there are burdens of 
heavy taxation that make it difficult to keep up country 
estates and town houses, and that curtail the pleasures 
of a nation devoted above all other peoples to racing, 
fox hunting and sports of all kinds. But, even taken at 
its worst, the life of the British people, including the 
working classes and the unemployed themselves, is 
more consciously agreeable and satisfactory than that 
of corresponding populations in most countries with 
which comparison could be made. Most of these people 
would rather stay in England on meager wages or on 
a government dole than to go over the seas with the 
prospect of much larger earnings. In England the 
environment affords much to these people that private 
means could not buy for them elsewhere. Hundreds 
of thousands of new houses have been built for work- 
ing people since the war, as national and municipal 
undertakings. Cities and towns are remarkably well 
governed, schools are much better than ever before, 
sanitary conditions are steadily improving, and life for 
the ordinary family is vastly better than for their 
grandparents. Hours of labor are much shorter; 
means of diversion are far more accessible, drunken- 
ness and poverty are greatly reduced; the sense of 
personal value and dignity is enhanced by franchise 
extensions and by the achievement of truly liberal 
institutions. What is true of England, in this regard, 
applies to all of the highly developed countries of 
Western Europe. The people endure much of private 
hardship, while enjoying social advantages that are 
greater now than in former times. 
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The Progress of the World 


Unpovustepty the 
British people will 
find a remedy for 
their present diffi- 
culties. They are suffering from a 
temporary reaction that is world 
wide, and also from certain condi- 
tions of their own that are rela- 
tively permanent. They will share 
in the recovery of world trade that 
is likely to make its appearance 
within the coming year. They will 
then have to deal with their own 
peculiar situations. Certain lead- 
ers have had a dream that was en- 
trancing but not destined to find 
realization. | Undoubtedly Lord 
Beaverbrook was sincere in think- 
ing that there could be constructed, 
out of hand, an economic entity 
having for its starting point the 
fact of political associations that 
have lent to widely scattered coun- 


Little Help 
from the 
Empire Scheme 


DISCUSSING PROBLEMS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
At the left is the Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, General James B. M. 


tries the group title of “British Em- Hertzog, who recently declared that his Dominion has the right to secede at any time 
pire.” There are envied examples. from the Empire. In the center is the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, Philip Snowden, 


Thus the different parts of the. 
United States have become welded 
together in a nation that has eco- 
nomic unity, and that affords domestic markets for 
most of the country’s products. It is also true that the 
Dominion of Canada, occupying half of North Amer- 
ica and having the same advantages of internal free- 
trade as the United States, is building up local indus- 
tries and domestic markets in order not to be depen- 
dent upon outside trade. Australia has its own policies, 
and is concerned chiefly with the future of its own part 
of the world. The same thing is true of South Africa. 
Lord Beaverbrook has thought of Great Britain as a 
central sun from which (in the economic sense) heat, 
light and countless benefits ought to be conferred upon 
a series of satellites comprising the Dominions and 
British dependencies, each moving obediently in its 
planetary orbit. Unfortunately for the daring and 
energetic Beaverbrook—and for Lord Rothermere with 
his Northcliffe spirit of enterprise and innovation— 
the facts do not fit the scheme. 


Tue ImpertAL CONFERENCE has been 
held, has adjourned, and has repu- 
diated the grand project of economic 
unity and imperial free trade. It has 
even failed to adopt a more moderate scheme of pref- 
erential tariff arrangements. Canada wants to sell 
wheat to Great Britain, and is willing to grant favors 
in exchange. But already Canada’s business relations 
with the United States are of superior importance, 
and must continue to be so. India will be unwise to 
cast off, for some time to come, the guiding hand of 
British political administration. But she will doubt- 
less prefer to be on terms of commercial equality in 
dealing with the world. The Prince of Wales will be 
as popular as ever, now that he sets forth to visit 
South America in the interest of British commerce. 
But his salesmanship will have as little effect out- 


Remedies 
to Be 
Found at Home 


who more than anyone else at the recent Dominion Conference blocked Canada's proposal 
for imperial tariff preference. At the right is Ramsay MacDonald, Labor Premier of 


Great Britain since May, 1929. 


side of the Empire as Beaverbrook’s has had within 
Britannic realms. World commerce in the aggregate 
ought, indeed, to increase by two hundred per cent. 
within the next twenty years. And, of course, the 
British people may count upon their full share. They 
can modernize their methods of production, and com- 
pete on equal terms with other countries. But the 
principal remedy for their present lack of work must 
be found at home. Mr. Lloyd George again is point- 
ing the way. Money that now goes to pay the dole, 
and that produces no assets of any kind whether pri- 
vate or public, ought to be employed in enterprises of 
national development. British agriculture could be 
intensified by two or three hundred per cent. if the 
problem were handled with as much intelligence as 
Denmark and Ireland have shown. The coal mines 
could be unified, and used as a means for cheapening 
industrial production and for the advantage of the 
nation’s maritime activities. It would be far better to 
pay the unemployed for doing something useful than 
to maintain them in idleness. The entertainment of 
foreign visitors could be made the most profitable of 
all England’s activities. It could give employment to 
half a million additional people, inasmuch as England 
has even more attractions to offer, especially to 
Americans, than France, Italy, Switzerland or Ger- 
many—although these other countries should never 
be neglected by tourists from the western hemisphere. 


NovEMBER BRINGS two days for public 
observance that place the emphasis 
upon national unity, and that tend to 
soothe the asperities of election time. 
Armistice day, November 11, commemorates the hero- 
ism of those who gave their lives at the call of their 
country, and it makes opportunity to restate the ideals 


Armistice 
Day, after 
Twelve Years 
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of peace and to revive interest in practical measures 
for the avoidance of future warfare. President Hoover’s 
Armistice Day address was eloquent and statesman- 
like in a marked degree. It referred to the recent 
naval treaty and the Kellogg Peace Pact as genuine 
milestones of progress. It commended the World Court 
as aiding in the development of international law, and 
remarked upon the existence of hundreds of new 
treaties between particular countries, providing for 
the arbitration of disputes or for conciliation. Mr. 
Hoover has a broad vision, but his mind works in 
the sphere of realities. He believes that the cause of 
peace can be prosecuted with something of the same 
concentration of energy that nations show when they 
go to war. Armistice Day in Europe was observed 
this year with less acclaim and buoyancy than in the 
Unites States. The economic troubles that have oc- 
casioned political and social unrest have also stimu- 
lated a spirit of rivalry and distrust among neighbor- 
ing countries. The Soviet rulers of Russia seem to be 
in constant fear of revolution at home; and of interfer- 
ence from outside. Meanwhile, they meddle everywhere 
else, and then disclaim responsibility for the propa- 
ganda and agitation that are directed from Moscow. 


Tue Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva this fall does not 
promise any definite results, although 
it will help to focus public opinion 
upon the danger spots in European militarism. We are 
publishing a timely and authoritative article by an ac- 
complished naval officer upon the new fleet that Uncle 
Sam is to build within the next five or six years, 
in accordance with the agreements of the London 
Treaty. To build ships rapidly and completely, to the 
very limit of our agreed ratios, will not be a war-like 
act, but on the contrary will make for peace and 
stability in the world. American influence is always 
for international peace, and our influence would be far 
greater with a navy thoroughly modernized and ex- 
panded to meet the terms of the London Agreement 
than if we were niggardly and negligent in facing 
the situation. Meanwhile, the largest possible appro- 
priations which the Navy Department can utilize to 
advantage ought to be passed ungrudgingly in the 
short session of the Seventy-first Congress that opens 
on December first. Full activity in the construction 
of new ships will be one of the most welcome contri- 
butions that could be made to the movement for un- 
employed labor under the direction of Colonel Woods. 
We borrowed freely to carry on a war, and we ought 
not to hesitate to borrow again, if current funds are not 
sufficient to build our new navy and thus aid in pre- 
venting war. 


Building 
Our “London 
Treaty Navy" 


In Is ProcLtaMaTION of November 7, 


— i three days after the political squalls 
Prete that culminated in the balloting of 
ratitude 


November 4 had subsided, President 
Hoover designated Thursday, November 27, as a na- 
tional day of thanksgiving. In calling upon the people 
of the United States to observe that day, he admon- 
ished them “to remember that many of our people 
are in need and suffering from causes beyond their 
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control”, and he suggested that “a proper celebration 
of the day should include that we make sure that 
every person in the community, young and old, shall 
have cause to give thanks for our institutions and 
for the neighborly sentiment of our people”. Mr. 
Hoover referred to the hardships and privations that 
were encountered by our forefathers, who nevertheless 
found ample cause for thanksgiving in the blessings 
of our public and private institutions, and who be- 
queathed to us the custom of this yearly festival. Sur- 
veying our actual position in this Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation, the President indulged in the following 
reflections: “Our country has many causes for thanks- 
giving. We have been blessed with distinctive evi- 
dence of divine favor. As a nation, we have suffered 
far less than other people from the present world 
difficulties. We have been free from civil and indus- 
trial discord. The outlook for peace between nations 
has been strengthened. In a large view we have made 
progress upon the enduring structure of our institu- 
tions. The arts and sciences that enrich our lives and 
enlarge our control of nature have been notably ad- 
vanced. Education has been further extended. We 
have made gains in the prevention of disease and in 
the protection of childhood.” 


IN NO OTHER COUNTRY does one ob- 


neared serve such a constant interplay of 
White House : ; 
helpful relationship between the gov- 
Conference 


ernment and the voluntary agencies of 
social advancement as in the United States. In one 
way or another, our government finds means to co- 
Operate in almost every field of human well-being, 
while not attempting to supersede non-official activi- 
ties. President Roosevelt did much to create a new 
type of White House contact with public concerns 
not narrowly official in their character. His famous 
Conference on the Conservation of Natural Resources 
is an example of this method of lending the prestige 
of the administration to the shaping of harmonious 
policies in some large sphere of public-spirited activ- 
ity. Succeeding presidents have been ready, in a 
similar way, to bring together the leaders in one good 
cause or another. President Hoover’s experience, from 
the time when he organized Belgian relief in 1914, ‘to 
the present day, has given him the foremost place of 
any man in the world—whether holding public office 
or working in some private association—among the 
leaders who are devoted to the promotion of human 
welfare. It is quite conceivable that nothing in his 
entire administration will have results of a more fruit- 
ful and enduring character than the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection, for which 
technical committees had been making exhaustive prep- 
aration during many months, and which was scheduled 
to open its three-day session on November 19. 


Ir was PROPOSED to make a nation- 


ws = itifewn wide survey of the conditions under 
ae which we are bringing up the children 
in 


of America, as we have advanced three 
decades into the twentieth century. We shall always 
have to encounter public vicissitudes and private mis- 
fortunes. We cannot settle problems in advance for 
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those who are to come after us. But it behooves us 
to use all our resources of experience and of scientific 
knowledge to equip the rising generation for what- 
ever may be in store. There are considerations that 
do not lend themselves to technical inquiries or to 
statistical reports. But upon a great many subjects 
affecting the well-being of childhood, it is possible to 
survey facts and conditions in such a way as to pro- 
vide a basis for comparison. Numerous committees 
were prepared to present reports at the Conference, 
upon many subjects related to health, education, per- 
sonal and social conduct, and existing methods of deal- 


ing with recognized problems. There are 27,000,000 ° 


children in the schools of the United States; and our 
total population under the age of eighteen is approxi- 
mately 46,000,000. Those who think or speak about 
permanent national policies of any kind are extremely 
short-sighted if they have in mind only the sentiments, 
opinions and prejudices of adults. It will soon be the 
case that a full half of our people will not remember 
so recent an event as the Armistice of 1918, followed 
as it was by the rapid return of more than two million 
young Americans from France and Western Europe. 
Our international future, as regards war and peace, 
depends vitally upon the training of this new genera- 
tion. The carrying on of our free domestic institutions 
must depend upon the fitness for intelligent citizen- 
ship of those who are now children or adolescents. 
The maintenance and further improvement of our high 
standards of living must be essentially involved in the 
physical, mental and moral upbringing of these young 
people. Our rural civilization will decline dangerously 
if city children are not so taught and definitely 
trained, by contacts and experience, as to feel happy 
and at home in agriculture or other out-of-door oc- 
cupations. Advantages must be equalized, and the 
countryside must not be deserted by reason of its 
lack of opportunity for the young. 


THE REPORTS OF THIS Conference will 


pir oe prove to be an invaluable library of 
‘ae, information. The health of children 


in infancy and in school years forms 
the general topic of a number of differentiated reports. 
We shall find the country moving toward the practical 
standard of a nursing and medical center in every 
community. We shall find recorded all that experience 
can teach us thus far as to the limitation of children’s 
diseases. We shall find a remarkable collection of 


facts and opinions upon the education of so-called. 


backward and defective children. One result of this 
Conference will be the familiarizing of a wider public 
with the universal necessity of the school nurse and 
the school physician. Some parents can secure proper 
inspection for their children in matters of health; but 
the vast majority cannot apply preventive rules and 
remedies. The school has superseded the family in 
many aspects. With almost 23,000,000 children in the 
elementary schools, we must arrive at an entirely new 
conception of the objects and functions of our educa- 
tional system. Children will be handicapped if they 
are not consciously prepared by school superinten- 
dents and teachers for the kind of life that the Ameri- 
can people should be enjoying during the next two 
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decades. With from four to six hours a day spent at 
school, the lighting, the ventilation, the temperature 
and the other appointments of school buildings prove 
to be essential matters. 


; OuR CHILDREN WILL be greatly disad- 
Pismo vantaged, for example, if their eye- 
. sight is defective; yet recent exami- 
. Remedies ; ; 

nations have shown eight per cent. of 
the children of city schools in New York needing im- 
mediate attention for their eyes, and almost ten per 
cent. of the children in country schools having some 
defects of vision requiring the services of oculist and 
optician. We have learned that good teeth are of more 
than slight importance; and it is a poor school now- 
adays that would regard eyes, teeth, nutrition and 
tonsils as negligible matters, in comparison with read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. There is, of course, no 
danger that the schools will fail to deal adequately 
with the evils of illiteracy. Physical health and the 
ethics of social life and citizenship are the matters re- 
quiring fresh emphasis. Considerably more than a 
third of the school children of New York State have 
recently been reported as in need of attention by den- 
tists. It has been found that defects in nutrition are 
almost twice as numerous in the city schools as in the 
country. The reverse is true in the matter of tonsils, 
almost twice as high a percentage of rural children 

requiring treatment as those in the city schools. 


PRESIDENT Hoover, in planning last 


= baa se year for this Conference, placed it 
are for i i 
eaditiens under the general direction of the 


Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. One reason for bringing the eminent 
head of Stanford University into the Cabinet was his 
peculiar fitness for leadership in movements related to 
educational and social progress. As a physician of na- 
tional standing, and an educator of like prominence, 
Dr. Wilbur’s conception of the Interior Department 
envisages the welfare of the people as well as the lands, 
the national parks, the waterways, and the other 
physical features of our continental domain. He cares, 
of course, about the rivers and forests, and the wild 
life of America; but also he cares even more anxiously 
for the physically and mentally handicapped children 
of whom we have from three million to five million in 
the United States. He is concerned about those aspects 
of social environment that create the class known as 
“juvenile delinquents”. We know so much more today 
than twenty years ago but the possibilities of improve- 
ment—or even of full recovery—for physically and 
morally defective children that a new field of hopeful 
effort is opening before our devoted workers in these 
educational specialties. The surveys, with their statis- 
tical summaries and their lucid comments and expo- 
sitions, will afford all educators and workers for social 
welfare a new base line, so to speak, from which to 
measure the progress of particular localities and of 
the country as a whole in the years to come. Another 
conference of this kind should be assembled at 
the White House in 1940. By that time we should 
have evidence (1) of the virtual extinction of diph- 
theria, (2) of the further marked reduction of infant 
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ROBERT J. BULKLEY, OF OHIO 


Lawyer, banker, builder, former Member of Congress from Cleveland, elected to 
the Senate on November 4. He takes his seat immediately, as a Democrat, to serve 
He was also elected 
His was a wet victory. 


out the remainder of the term of the late Senator Burton. 
for the full six-year term beginning next March. 


mortality, (3) of the lessening of juvenile delinquency, 
and (4) of many other improvements in the care and 
condition of America’s children. 


CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING the new 


ri Congressional session, which opens on 
rag Monday, December 1, will fix atten- 


tion once more upon the peculiarities 
of what is called our “overlapping” system. For many 
of our own citizens it is hard to remember that all 
the bold headlines of the first half of November, call- 
ing attention to great Democratic gains in the election 
of a new Congress, have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness at Washington that will engage our law-makers 
during the months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary, and the first four days of March. By contrast, 
most of the new state legislatures, elected also on 
November 4, will be gathering at the state capitals 
early in January. Speaker Longworth will be in his 
accustomed place at Washington, and the appropria- 
tion bills will pass the House in suitable working 
accord with the facts and figures of the Executive 
Budget. Chairman Hawley will remain at the head of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and Mr. Tilson of 
Connecticut will continue as Floor Leader, with a Re- 
publican majority of a hundred members giving the 
administration reasonable support. In the Senate, con- 
ditions will be somewhat altered by the appearance of 
several new members to fill unexpired terms; but the 
party groupings will not be materially altered. That 
is to say, the Senate will continue to be controlled by 
the Democrats acting in coalition with a group of 
western senators who are nominally Republicans but 
are, in fact, consistently opposed to the party that con- 
trols the other House. 
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THERE HAS BEEN some 
ground for the fear that 
certain Senators, taking 
advantage of their pecu- 
liar opportunities, might so obstruct the 
course of business as to prevent the pas- 
sage of one or more of the principal ap- 
propriation bills. This would compel 
President Hoover to call a special session 
of the new Congress, in order to obtain 
the grants of money necessary to carry 
on the business of the government. Soon 
after the election, a group of Democrats, 
including three former candidates for 
the presidency (Messrs. Cox, Davis and 
Smith) issued a statement declaring that 
their party would. not be obstructive in 
a season calling for patriotic codperation 
to meet the emergencies of unemploy- 
ment and business depression. Mr. Ras- 
kob and Mr. Jouett Shouse of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee joined in this 
welcome assurance. The other signers 
were Hon. Joseph T. Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate, and Hon. 
John N. Garner, leader in the House. It 
might have been regretted that the state- 
ment included an attack upon the new 
tariff, with partisan assumptions hardly 
consistent with the facts. The tariff was, indeed, tech- 
nically a Republican measure. But in its actual 
schedule of rates and in various features it was 
non-partisan, having been constructed under the 
pressure of special and locality interests. Its worst 
feature was the long delay in its completion; and 
for this delay the Democrats in the Senate, acting 
as the major factor in the controlling coalition, were 
perhaps more responsible than was the group of ad- 
ministration Republicans. It was Mr. Hoover, more 
than any other man, whose exertions kept the tariff 
from containing some provisions of a more objection- 
able kind than any that are now in it. This, however, 
we may ignore in a paragraph meant by us to com- 
mend a timely and sincere statement of reassurance. 


Welcome 
Promises of 
Co-operation 


PRESIDENT Hoover will not go out of 


‘* 7 his way to force any partisan or con- 
ae troversial issues in this short ses- 
sion. He will favor large enterprises 


of public improvement, for reasons that statesmen 
of both parties will doubtless accept as convinc- 
ing. The country will be disposed to keep the spot- 
light on certain Senators, who may be tempted to seek 
fame by pursuing the easy path of dissent and ob- 
struction. It takes superior men to concur with their 
fellows, or, after dissenting, to permit the majority 
to rule. Have we, indeed, a few fussy senators? 
Those politicians who had been quick to infer that 
Democratic gains on November 4 represented disap- 
pointment with the Hoover administration, should now 
mind their own steps with exceeding care. No intelli- 
gent person can doubt the high-mindedness and the 
patriotism of President Hoover’s leadership in a time 
that calls for codperation. 
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IN EARLIER TIMES, new members of the 


Big — Senate were made to feel that for 
kati about two years they were to listen 


modestly but not to assert themselves. 
That particular tradition has broken down; and new 
senators will not stand in awe of the present veterans, 
few of whom insist upon being held in veneration. The 
Hon. Dwight W. Morrow of New Jersey takes his 
seat on December 1 to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Edge (now Ambassador to France), and he is aiso 
elected for the succeeding full term of six years. Hon. 
James J. Davis of Pennsylvania, who has served 
under President Harding, President Coolidge and 
President Hoover as Secretary of Labor, takes his seat 
in the Senate at once, having been elected to fill out 
the unexpired term of Mr. Vare whom the Senate re- 
fused to seat. Mr. Morrow brings to the Senate a wide 
experience in private and public affairs, having re- 
cently served as Ambassador to Mexico and as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Conference at London. The Senate’s 
system of seniority promotion will not allow Mr. 
Morrow to be made chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Mr. Davis brings to his new post 
remarkable knowledge of economic conditions at home 
and abroad. Another new senator who makes his 
appearance in the short session is George McGill of 
Kansas, a Democrat who defeated Senator Allen. 
He will serve out the unfinished term of Mr. Curtis, 
who resigned to become Vice President. Henry J. 
Allen had taken the seat by appointment, and would 
doubtless have been elected but for temporary illness 
which prevented his making an active campaign. In 
the course of a vigorous and brilliant career of service 
as Governor and in other capacities, Mr. Allen took 
firm positions at certain critical times that made politi- 
cal enemies. But he remains one of the foremost per- 
sonalities of his state and of the Republican party. A 
stirring contest in Ohio resulted in the choice of 
Robert J. Bulkley, a Democrat of Cleveland, to fill 
the remaining portion of the term of the late Senator 
Burton. He was also elected for a full term. He takes 
his seat at once, therefore; and as a man of excep- 
tional qualifications—a former Congressman and a 
lawyer of high repute—he should be reckoned as one 
of the most capable of Senators, whether new or old. 
Robert D. Carey, the new Senator from Wyoming, is 
likely to prove a valuable recruit to the Republican 
cause. He has been Governor of his state and is the 
son of a former governor and United States Senator. 
Another new face on the Democratic side of the Senate 
is that of Ben Williamson of Kentucky,’a business 
man and prominent citizen who has never before 
held a public office or sought one. 


ALTOGETHER, TWENTY-ONE new mem- 


Pe — i bers of the Senate werechosen on March 
© Succcee"S 4, of whom sixteen are Democrats 
Congress 


and five Republicans. L. J. Dickinson 
of Iowa has long been a prominent Republican mem- 
ber of the House, and will prove an excellent Senator. 
Wallace H. White, Jr., also has served as one of the 
ablest and most popular Republican Congressmen, 
and the state of Maine has appropriately transferred 
him to the Senate. With the opening of the first ses- 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
DWIGHT W. MORROW, OF NEW JERSEY 


Lawyer, banker, diplomat, of New York City and the New Jersey 
suburb of Englewood. A successful career as Ambassador to 
Mexico brought about his appointment as a delegate to the naval 
conference at London a year ago. He carried the Republican 
primary in June and the election in November and believes in 
changing the prohibition system. He takes his seat immediately. 


sion of the next Congress, there will be seated the fol- 
lowing new Democratic members: John H. Bankhead 
of Alabama, Edward P. Costigan of Colorado, James 
Hamilton Lewis of Illinois, Marvel M. Logan of Ken- 
tucky, Huey P. Long of Louisiana, Marcus Aurelius 
Coolidge of Massachusetts, Josiah W. Bailey of North 
Carolina, Robert J. Bulkley of Ohio, Thomas P. Gore 
of Oklahoma, James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, 
William J. Bulow of South Dakota, Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee and M. M. Neely of West Virginia. Mr. 
Bankhead is the son of a former senator, and a brother 
of one of the present leaders of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Mr. Costigan is a former member of the Tariff 
Commission, and one of the most active and. progres- 
sive citizens of Colorado. Mr. Lewis, who has defeated 
Mrs. McCormick in a contest that attracted national 
attention, served a term in the Senate from 1913 to 
1919, and is one of the most versatile and picturesque 
of contemporary Americans. Mr. Logan of Kentucky 
has been Attorney-General of his state and more re- 
cently a Judge of the Court of Appeals. Mr. Long of 
Louisiana is Governor of his state, and is only 37 
years of age. He will not resign the Governorship 
until he feels obliged to take his Senate seat. Mr. 
Coolidge of Massachusetts is a business man who has 
made his way in life by his own exertions, and has 
no record as yet in public life, apart from a term as 
Mayor of Fitchburg. Mr. Bailey of North Carolina is 
a typical public man in a state that has been singularly 
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fortunate in its production of able leaders. He will be 
handicapped at first by the fact that he has super- 
seded so distinguished a character as Senator Simmons. 
Mr. Gore of Oklahoma is the well known blind states- 
man who served in the Senate from 1907 to 1921. Mr. 
Byrnes, who has defeated Senator Cole Blease of South 
Carolina, served in the House of Representatives for 
many years. Mr. Bulow is at present Governor of 
South Dakota. He is a lawyer and has filled various 
local offices. Mr. Hull of Tennessee has long been one 
of the most respected members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a scholarly student of public finance 
and economics, and will add to the prestige of the 
Senate. Mr. Neely of West Virginia has seen previous 
service in both houses of Congress, and returns to 
the Senate after a brief interval of two years in private 
life. Taking the new Senators as a whole, regardless 
of party, they are likely to strengthen the character 
of our so-called upper chamber. 


PARTY STRENGTH in both Houses will 
be almost exactly equal when the 
Seventy-second Congress assembles. 
This condition in the Senate, however, 
will be merely nominal. The regular Republicans can- 
not count upon the support of the western group— 
made up of Senators Norris, Brookhart, LaFollette and 
their associates. It would, therefore, be both desirable 
and proper that the Democrats should assume the re- 
sponsibility that is morally theirs, and organize the 
Senate. But these are not immediate issues. We can- 
not decide in 1930 the political problems of 1931. 
Still less can we settle those of 1932. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the recent election has had any 
marked bearing upon the choice of a Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. There is every prospect, of course, 
on the Republican side that Mr. Hoover will be re- 
nominated. On the Democratic side, Ohio rather than 
New York or Maryland may provide the head of the 
ticket. Governor Roosevelt’s great majority over Mr. 
Tuttle, the Republican candidate for Governor, was 
due to many local considerations. The anti-prohibi- 
tion elements preferred a Democratic victory, although 
Mr. Tuttle favored a change in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Although so badly defeated, Mr. Tuttle came 
out of the campaign with an enhanced reputation. 
He is likely to have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
the near future there will be a reformed judiciary, due 
in great part to his courageous leadership. Governor 
Pinchot’s victory in Pennsylvania was gained in spite 
of the defection of the Republican machine in Phila- 
delphia. The so-called Wets were overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful in Massachusetts and Illinois in referendum 
votes on prohibition. The Seventy-second Congress, 
however, will apparently have strong Dry majorities in 
both Houses. It is manifest that the prohibitionists 
have lost a good deal of ground as regards public con- 
fidence. They are, perhaps, relying too much upon the 
fact that the Wets have no constructive program. Else- 
where (see page 59), a prominent Democratic leader, 
Emily Newell Blair, of Missouri, writes on party pros- 
pects, and advises her party to avoid making prohibi- 
tion a partisan issue. We are glad to print her views, 
without, however, assuming to endorse them. 


Some 
Political 
Observations 
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AMERICAN INTEREST in foreign affairs 


— and could not well decline in view of mani- 
bees fold relationships that make each 
in Europe 


nation increasingly dependent upon 
conditions in all the rest. Our readers will find several 
articles in this number that must appeal to their intel- 
ligent curiosity about things abroad. Especially worth 
while, in view of economic conditions, is the article 
upon Mr. Ford’s European wage policies. Indirectly, 
this article should give thought to people who are in 
doubt about the necessity of our high protective tariff. 
It is ridiculous to say that this. policy is a partisan 
affair. Real wages in the United States are twice as 
great as those in England, five times as great as those 
in Italy, probably ten times as great as those in East- 
ern Europe, perhaps twenty times as great as those in 
Russia. Under present conditions, free trade might 
close most factories in the United States, and destroy 
our agriculture at the same time. General Charles H. 
Sherrill, who returned to New York in October, had 
come directly from a visit with Mussolini about which 
he writes for our readers in this number. In his article 
on the Kaiser last month, as in this description of the 
Italian Dictator, he is supplying the human touch. 
About current European politics and diplomacy, Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds writes with his customary clearness 
and wealth of knowledge. He explains the solid 
grounds upon which Mr. Hoover had sent Ambassador 
Gibson to confer with the French and Italian authori- 
ties on their naval differences. He discusses the recent 
Imperial Conference at London, and we shall have 
more from him next month on the Round Table Con- 
ference which opened on November 12 with about 
seventy-five princes, dignitaries and leaders represent- 
ing the states and peoples of India, and with thirteen 
British statesmen belonging to the three parties. 
There will probably be a general election in England 
in February, with a new Parliament and a new Minis- 
try hard at work for a number of months before our 
Seventy-second Congress has a chance to organize. 


THE REVOLUTIONS in South America 


FarFrom have been swift and successful, with 
the Worst f t id h ; 
oi Vaan ortunate avoldance everywhere 0 


protracted civil war. Our readers will 
find an article on the economic situations that lie be- 
hind the political overturns in the Latin-American 
countries. For all the world, 1930 has been a trying 
year, fraught with discouragements and disappoint- 
ments. Yet viewed in strict comparison with most 
years in times past, 1930 has been one of the best that 
the world has ever known. This is not said in heart- 
less disregard of predicaments in detail. The people 
of the United States are abundantly able to meet the 
existing hardships that are due to past mistakes. Three 
great population masses, namely, those of China, India 
and Russia, have been gaining experience this year 
through turmoil and trouble. Let us hope that wise 
leaders may appear, and that better times may come 
with sound principles, guiding their gradual upbuilding. 
The world needs economic coéperation of these great 
countries, but must await political sanity in Russia, 
patience and harmony in India, and national responsi- 
bility in China. 
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The Dornier DO-X, 150 passenger plane, on the first leg of its 
scheduled flight from Lake Constance, Switzerland, to New York. 


UNITED STATES 


October 


SF «+ 


THE PRESIDENT, in company with the English and 
Japanese premiers, hails the ratification of the London 
Naval Pact in a worldwide radio program. ° The pact 
is greeted as a marked advance in international co- 
6peration. 


November 
5... Gas rumes kill 100, as 165 miners are trapped under- 


ground at Millfield, Ohio. The colliery president dies 
with his workers. The accident is caused by a gas ex- 
plosion of undetermined origin. 


SincLair Lewis, American novelist, is awarded the 
Nobel prize in literature for his work “Babbitt”. The 
award totals $46,350, and Lewis is the first American 
to win it. The Swedish Academy makes the choice at 
Stockholm. 


CapTaIn FRANK Hawks flies from Havana to New York 
in 8%4 hours, averaging 200 m. p. h. Meanwhile Cap- 
tain Roy Ammel starts from New York for Panama, 
arriving 2414 hours later after a non-stop flight. 


THE PRESIDENT, in an Armistice Day speech, urges that 
the world renounce force and stresses the Kellogg 
Peace Pact. He adds that wartime food ships should 
be immune from seizure, and advocates American 
entry into the World Court. 


THE ELECTION 


November 


ae 


NATION-WIDE elections, held for the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and State offices, result in wet and 
Democratic gains in most sections of the country. The 
new Senate will consist of 48 Republicans, 47 Demo- 
crats, and one Farmer-Laborite; a Democratic gain of 
eight. The new House will contain 218 Republicans, 
216 Democrats, and one Farmer-Laborite; a Demo- 
cratic gain of 51. This new Congress will convene in 
December, 1931. 


HISTORY 
in the 
MAKING 


From October 14 
to November 11, 1930 


Dwicut Morrow, wet Republican, wins the New Jersey 
senatorial contest; but in Illinois, J. H. Lewis, wet 
Democrat, defeats Mrs. Ruth McCormick, neutral Re- 
publican, for the Senate by 700,000 votes. Senator 
Heflin of Alabama fails to be reélected. 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT, wet Democrat, is reélected 
Governor of New York by 750,000; and Connecticut 
chooses a Democratic Governor for the first time 
since 1912. In Pennsylvania Gifford Pinchot, dry Re- 
publican, defeats J. M. Hemphill, wet “liberal”, in a 
triumph of Pittsburgh over Philadelphia. 


PROHIBITION REPEAL REFERENDUMS win overwhelmingly 
in Illinois and Rhode Island, and by a closer margin in 
Massachusetts. For full election returns, see page 101. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS promise to aid the President in 
working for the country’s economic recovery, eschew- 
ing obstructive tactics. Says Republican Senator Moses, 
quoting Virgil: “I fear Democrats bearing gifts.” 


ABROAD 


October 


19... CommanpeR KinGsForp-SmiTH flies from England to 


yi: 


a6... 


y : 


Australia in 9 days and 40 minutes. The previous 
record set in 1928, was fifteen and a half days. Smith 
uses a small monoplane, the Question Mark Junior. 
London papers recommend that he be knighted. 


Curtanc Kal-sHEK, President of Nationalist China, be- 
comes a Christian at Shanghai. The late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of Chinese nationalism, was a Christian. 


Kine Borts of Bulgaria weds Princess Giovanna of 
Italy at Assisi, in a pouring rain. This union will 
draw Bulgaria into Mussolini’s anti-French orbit. 


Mussotini delivers a warlike speech at Rome on the 
eighth fascist anniversary. Says he: “As long as can- 
non exist, they will be the most beautiful of beautiful 
things. Words are often vain.” He also asserts that 
eventually all Europe will turn fascist. 


November 


, 


Ras Tarari, aged 39, is crowned Emperor of Abys- 
sinia. He rides in the ex-Kaiser’s ceremonial coach. 
The occasion costs $3,000,000. Tafari has been regent 
for fourteen years. 


. THE LEAGUE oF NaTIONs preparatory disarmament com- 


mission rejects by a two-to-one vote the German pro- 
posal rigorously to limit military conscription. Rus- 
sia, China, Holland, Norway, and Sweden support 
Germany. Most of the ex-Allies oppose her, upholding 
big armies. 
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10.. Premier MacDonatp of Great Britain intimates that 
India will be granted dominion status (like Canada or 
Ireland), in a London speech. A round-table con- 
ference on India opens in London on November 12. 


||... THE SovieT GOVERNMENT arrests eight of its own techni- 
cal experts, accusing England and France of plotting 
the overthrow of communism. Briand and Poincaré, 
French statesmen, “Lawrence of Arabia,” and the oil 
magnate Sir Henri Deterding are supposedly impli- 
cated, along with sundry capitalists. 


BRAZIL 
October 
22... PresmpENT Hoover, at the request of the Brazilian Am- 
bassador, proclaims an arms embargo directed at the 
Brazilian rebels. The Brazilian government, however, 
may continue to procure American weapons. 


24.. PRESIDENT WASHINGTON Luiz of Brazil is seized by his 
own federal generals, who overthrow the established 
government at Rio de Janeiro. Meanwhile the liberal 
rebel armies press onward against the capital city. 


Tue BraziLian federal fort at Rio de Janeiro fires on 
the German liner Baden, killing 21 passengers and 
wounding 71. Authorities state that the ship refused 
to halt when signalled. The German captain is ar- 
rested, and much ill feeling is aroused. 


26.. THE MILITARY JUNTA in control of Rio de Janeiro tend- 
ers to Dr. Getulio Vargas, liberal rebel leader of Rio 
Grande do Sul, the presidency of Brazil. Dr. Vargas 
promptly accepts, having run for the presidency in an 
election on March 1. 


3]....Dr. Varcas enters Rio de Janeiro in triumph as pro- 
visional President of Brazil. Dr. Luiz, deposed and 
under arrest, still refuses to resign. 


November 

6.. THE NEw Brazilian régime is formally recognized by 
Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Italy, and Portugal. The 
United States follows suit. 


GREATER GERMANY 
October 
14.. Bertin trade unions strike, closing 276 metal factories 
as 130,000 workers walk out. Meanwhile fascists break 
the windows of Jewish-owned department stores on 
the main streets, shouting: “Germany, awaken!” 


18... CHANCELLOR HEmNRICH BRUENING receives a vote of con- 
fidence from the new German Reichstag, 318-236. 
Moderate republican delegates support him; with fas- 
cists, monarchists, and communists in opposition. 


November 

9.. German Austria holds a general election. Moderates 
triumph over the fascists, who are allied to Hitler’s 
movement in Germany. The fascists, however, 
threaten to assume a dictatorship regardless of their 
electoral defeat. The fascist Prince Starhemberg is 
Minister of the Interior. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

October 

17.. THE Preswent selects a Cabinet board for the relief of 
unemployment and business depression. Public and 
private works will be pursued “to prevent hunger and 
cold”. Board members include Secretaries Mellon, 
Wilbur, Davis, Hurley, Hyde, and Lamont. Also 
Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 


21.. THe Present and his board summon Colonel Arthur 
Woods to establish a national organization. This will 
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endeavor to find winter work for the 3,500,000 un- 
employed. : 


24 .. THe Postorrice DEPARTMENT, at the President’s insti- 
gation, plans to hire 200,000 extra Christmas workers. 
Preference will be given to those with dependents as 
a relief measure. 


29... THe Unirep States Suippinc Boarp will employ 20,000 
men through a $50,000,000 building program for 1931. 
Twenty to thirty ships will be constructed. 


November 
| .. THe Inrer1IoR DEPARTMENT announces that on November 
15, $3,000,000 worth of contracts will be let for the 
Hoover Dam on the Colorado River. The date has been 
advanced to aid unemployment. One hundred sixty- 
five million dollars is authorized for water projects. 


3... THe State DEPARTMENT announces that Mexican im- 
migration has been cut ninety per cent. in the last 
three months to aid the unemployed. 


4.. THe EnciisH LiperaAL PARTY issues a plan to reduce 
British unemployment by 700,000 within a year. One 
hundred and fifty thousand will work on government 
farms; 350,000 on road-making; 150,000 on housing; 
and 50,000 on electrical development, if the proposal 
materializes. British unemployed total 2,200,000. 


8.. THE PRESIDENT announces that he will recommend 
to Congress a special appropriation, to accelerate the 
construction of public works by two to three years. 
Also a seed loan to farmers hit by the drought. 


DIED 
October 


16.. CuHartes E. Treman, 62. Capitalist, banker, and man- 
ager of Al Smith’s 1926 campaign. During the War he 
was food administrator for New York State. 


19... Epwarp V. VALENTINE, 92. Famous Virginia sculptor 
who did statues of Lee, Jefferson, and Jefferson Davis. 
A friend of Edgar Allan Poe, he studied in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Rome. 


26.. Harry Payne Wuirtney, 58. New York financier and 
one of America’s leading sportsmen. Racing, yachting, 
and polo were his hobbies. 


3]... THe O’Manony or Kerry, 80. Chief of the oldest Irish 
clan and a great nobleman. Educated at Rugby and 
Oxford, he was active in politics and founder of a 
Bulgarian orphanage. All his life he wore kilts. 


November 

2.. GENERAL Sir Epwarp Ceci BeTHUNE, 75. Son of an 
admiral, he was a Boer War hero and lost his right 
hand in action. Recently he had advertised for a job. 


5... Luicr Facra, 69. Liberal Italian premier, superseded 
by Mussolini in 1922. He stoutly opposed the War. 
Made a senator in 1924, although anti-fascist. 


6.. Frepertck Perry Fisu, 75. Former president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., and famous 
patent lawyer. A determined advocate of the open 
shop, and a Harvard overseer. 


9.. GeNeRAL Tasker H. Buiss, 76. Chief-of-staff of the 
American army in the World War, and member of the 
Supreme War Council. Serving in four wars, he was 
the first full general (along with Pershing) since 
Sheridan; and a powerful advocate of disarmament. 


{].. Generac T. Corteman. pu Pont, 66. Former Senator 
from Delaware, noted as a philanthropist and financier. 
A prominent Republican. Born poor, he had worked 
as a Kentucky coal miner. 
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BOTH: "YOU SHOVED HIM INI" 


By Marcus, in the New York Times 


THE ENGINE MUST LEAD THE WAY 
By Shoemaker, in the Chicago Daily News 
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AN AMERICAN SLOGAN ANOTHER OF THOSE HYFOCHONDRIACS 
By Pease, in the Newark Evening News : By Chase, in the New Orleans Item 
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ITALY MOCKS BRITAIN BRITAIN MOCKS AMERICA 
Premier MacDonald: "Three more suicides? Three less unemployed.” Can Columbia overcome the menace of gang warfare? 
From Il Travaso (Rome, Italy) From the Echo (Cardiff, Wales) 
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ae INDIA COMES TO LONDON 


Settling the Indian problem 
proves a difficult piece of 
juggling for Wedgwood Benn, 
-Secretary for India. 
From the Evening Standard 
- (London, England) 
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UNITED WE STAND 


Henderson of England discusses disarmament with Yet the two Foreign = announce their 
solidarity. 


Briand of France. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 
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ONE GOOD LEG 


The sick world has a healthy Italy. 
From J] 420 (Florence, Italy) 


IN STORMY BERLIN 
"| like fascists. I'm a glazier.” 
From L’Oeuvre (Paris, France) 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE CONFERS 
The Dominions: "Father John 
doesn't look very well." 
From De Groene Amsterdammer 
(Amsterdam, Holland) 
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- MISS BRITANNIA NEXT? 


Many nations are catching the revolutionary influenza. 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 

















MADE IN ITALY 


Germania adopts fascist stilts. 
From J! 420 (Florence, Italy) 





Our 
Doctor of 
Unemployment 


By WILLIAM 
HARD 


|. ORDER TO WRITE about Colonel Arthur Woods 
one needs an effort to describe atmospheres as 
well as solidities. Solidities, indeed, he has in abun- 
dance. Three times, now, his weight of character has 
impelled the national authorities into summoning him 
to Washington to search the country for opportunities 
of work for the workless. That sort of task carries with 
it a connotation of social service and of economic ex- 
ploration in the fulfilling of which one would properly 
expect a display of a high degree of seriousness and of 
industriousness, and of what college boys and girls 
disparagingly call “nobleness.” That there is noble- 
ness—without the quotation marks—in Colonel Woods 
is beyond doubt sure. One needs only to look at him to 
perceive a man of duty and of high and pure purpose. 
One would thereupon have been quite satisfied with 
him—or, at any rate, not discontented with him—if his 
dutifulness and purposefulness were accompanied, as 
they often in God’s loftiest creatures are, by a certain 
severity and even by a certain sourness. How delight- 
ful, then, to discover that in the case of Colonel Woods 
they are consistent with the simultaneous possession of 
a sweet and light and amusing charm! 

Charm and nobleness together have given Colonel 
Woods his opportunities; but they also, if one may speak 
of the matter with a little irony, have given him 
throughout his adult life a certain continuous frustra- 
tion. He seems to have been destined by his original 
fate to go straight into business. His people were in the 
cotton converting business, in Boston. Little Arthur 
was hereditarily due to become a cotton converter. A 
cotton converter, as sudden search darkly discloses to 
this writer, takes cloth fresh from the loom and sub- 
jects it to further finishing for ultimate consumption. 
Whether that view of cotton converting is correct or 
not, it was the business that indubitably and automati- 
cally was calling young Arthur Woods into its profitable 
intricacies when he was being graduated from Harvard. 
Thereupon, however, as apparently almost always af- 
terwards in his career, his qualities of moral impres-~ 
siveness and of personal attractiveness caused him to be 
diverted from the pursuit of commerce into the pursuit 
of an objective which, merely for the sake of compari- 
son, might be called the impersonal public good. 
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COL. ARTHUR WOODS 


The beckoning representative of the public good on 
this first occasion was the headmaster of Groton. The 
headmaster of Groton had noted in Mr. Woods, along 
with his impeccable morals and manners, and along 
with his manliness, a great interest in the welfare of 
boys. Mr. Woods, as an undergraduate, seems to have 
gone in for being a leader of boys in play and in work, 
in a way which we would now associate perhaps with a 
“scout master.” The headmaster at Groton thereupon 
earnestly represented to Mr. Woods that a proper sense 
of his obligations to society would take him not into 
the heat of trade but into the serenity of Groton. 


Me: Woops YIELDED. He dwelt in the serenity 
of Groton for nine years. He molded the 
minds of many boys, in so far as that classic process is 
actual as well as supposititious. He then had a sab- 
batical year—a year of furlough. He undertook aston- 
ishingly enough, to devote it to being a reporter on a 
New York newspaper. It would seem that he felt that 
he had enjoyed sufficient serenity. 

As a reporter, however, Mr. Woods lacked a certain 
disinterested cynicism. He was not content with the 
news. He did not take it, good or bad, uplifting or scan- 
dalous, as being simply more news. He developed in- 
dignation. He exhibited nobleness. He not merely dis- 
covered police evils but went on to endeavor to abate 
them. He even, if this writer now accurately remem- 
bers the circumstances of the incident, formed a group 
of people who proposed to change police evils into po- 
lice purities and efficiencies. 





Thereupon occurred the second diversion of Mr. 
Woods from the field of business. The authorities of the 
city of New York summoned him into their presence 
and earnestly represented to him that a proper sense of 
his obligations to society would take him away from 
the newspaper business and inspire him to become a 
Deputy Police Commissioner. 

Again Mr. Woods yielded. For two years, saying a 
permanent good-bye to Groton, he pursued the imper- 
sonal public good by molding the minds of patrolmen 
and sergeants. Then the authorities of New York City 
were changed by an election and Mr. Woods was left 
free—very temporarily—to be a business man. 

He was a business man for a while in lumber in 
Mexico. Mexican revolutionary disturbances returned 
him to Boston. There he put his foot squarely upon the 
path of normalcy. He cotton converted. For a short 
time he simply, honestly worked at making money. 

Then the authorities of New York City were changed 
in personnel by another election, and Mr. Woods was 
diverted for the third time into the impersonal public 
good. This time he was not Deputy Police Commis- 
sioner. He was the Commissioner himself. 

As Police Commissioner, Mr. Woods made one dis- 
covery that perhaps Harvard and Groton helped him to 
make. He discovered that academic free speech is a 
good practical police method. He discovered that if 
you will let a red radical talk himself redder in a pub- 
lic square and then let him go home, it produces less 
red ink in the newspapers and fewer red votes at the 
polls than if you meet him at the entrance to the pub- 
lic square and break his head. 

Mr. Woods was doubtless helped to this discovery by 
a sophistication which was familiar with the history of 
the violences and vapors of free speech, and by a vir- 
ility which did not tremble at their contemporary mani- 
festations. Mr. Woods had, and has, both intellectual 
tolerance and an incapacity for physical panic. To indi- 
cate that last trait he really did need a military title. 

This came to him in the Great War, which interrupted 
his police commissionership. In that war he rose to be 
Assistant Director of Military Aeronautics. He also 
rose to be Colonel. That is very convenient. There 
is in him a certain commandingness that would not be 
adequately evidenced by Corporal, and a certain buoy- 
ant verve that might be imperiled by General. Colonel 
is exactly right. It enables the beholder to address 
Arthur Woods as a soldier, a responsible soldier, a 
laughing soldier. 

This Colonel would in truth have made a good knight. 
In temperament he belongs to the days when social 
service consisted of mounting a horse and tilting at the 
dastardly on behalf of the miserable, in obedience to a 
solemn oath and in the course of much jesting. He be- 
longs to the days when succoring the miserable was not 
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so sad a business as it is with us. He is a chevalier who 
brings a love of the motley into humanitarianism. 

His return from the army into business was di- 
verted—once more—into humanitarianism by Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, who insisted that a proper 
patriotism in him would induce him to spend his time 
finding employment for demobilized soldiers. Not long 
afterwards Secretary of Commerce Hoover insisted that 
again a proper patriotism, protracting itself still fur- 
ther into times of peace, would persuade him readily to 
dedicate himself to finding employment for all sorts and 
conditions of men and women on behalf of President 
Harding’s Unemployment Commission. 


E HOSE TWO EXPERIENCES convinced Colonel 
Woods that it was hopeless for him to try to 
escape from service to the impersonal public good, 
while, at the same time, it was sensible for him to be in 
business on his own private account. He accordingly 
acquired an inclusive idea. He determined to be com- 
mercialist and humanitarian concurrently. 

We therefore see him now a comrade of Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., commercially helping to direct a coal 
company, an iron company, and a bank. Humanitar- 
ianly he is helping to direct the benefactions of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, of the General Education 
Board, and of the antiquarian organization which is re- 
storing the Williamsburg of the state of Virginia into 
precisely the Williamsburg of the eighteenth-century 
colony of Virginia. That last contribution to the hu- 
manities this writer would rank high in the competitive 
niches of humanitarianism. Colonel Woods is also 
president of the company in charge of erecting in New 
York City the group of stupendous buildings which are 
to be a temple both of the present commercial and the 
futuristic scientific endeavors of radio art. 

It was from these occupations that President Hoover 
drafted Colonel Woods into his third enterprise in 
Washington for alleviating the miseries of unemploy- 
ment by discovering, accelerating, and even manufac- 
turing chances of employment. The technique of his 
present efforts is known now in the fullest detail to the 
whole country. Behind that detail, so grubbing, so per- 
severing, so nationally pervasive, so destined to spa- 
cious success, these words commemorate transiently a 
personality oddly comprehensive of our age. 

Education, business, altruism: those are our American 
specializations either of actuality or of ideal. In Colonel 
Woods they are of robust and of co-existent actuality. 
He then permeates them, though, with the savoring salt 
they so often so mournfully need: the elegance and the 
élan, the jest and the gesture, which can make even a 
purposeless life worth living. He is to be congratulated. 
He is equally good at the things that matter and at the 
things that perhaps matter more. 


A BREAD LINE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 











Our Biggest Job 


OUT OF WORK! A depressing situation 


confronts several 
women. The nation organizes for relief. 


Me TWAIN’S REMARK about the 
weather—that while everybody 
talked about it no one ever did anything—had 
its parallel for many months in the most ab- 
sorbing present topic of world conversation, unemploy- 
ment. Surveys are still being made, it is true, in order 
to know the extent of the task that lies ahead. But 
otherwise there is no longer any discussion as to 
whether there are 244 million or 4 million persons out 
of work in the United States. The smaller estimate was 
that made by the Census Bureau, as of April 15, and it 
was widely challenged. More recent figures compiled 
by other Government agencies show that the situation 
grew progressively worse in the spring and summer 
and fall. 

Factory employment, for example, had declined from 
98 per cent. of normal in October, 1929, to 87 per cent. 
in May, 1930. In June it had dropped farther, to 85 per 
cent.; in July, to 81; August and September, to 79; and 
in October, 1930, to 78 per cent. of normal. 

“Normal” in these calculations means the average for 
the year 1926. For every 98 persons working in fac- 
tories in October, 1929, there were 87 employed in May 
and 78 in October, 1930. One factory worker in every 
five was out of a job. 

There is no similarly accurate measuring stick for 
office workers, but an idea of the scarcity of jobs and 
the surplus of applicants is afforded in statistics kept 
by a large employment agency. The National Employ- 
ment Exchange, in New York City, reports 285 male ap- 
plicants for every 100 jobs in September, 1929, and 2130 
male applicants in September, 1930. 

In addition to those entirely out of work, there are 
hundreds of thousands of men working only part time. 
An alternative for laying-off a fourth of one’s force is to 
require each person to take a week’s vacation during 
the month, without pay. Factories prefer to work five 
days a week, or four, or even three—as in the case of 
the Ford plants in Detroit. Salesmen who work on a 
commission basis, indoors and out, have in many in- 
stances found their drawing-accounts reduced or wiped 
out entirely. Yet no one in the three groups mentioned 
in this paragraph is “unemployed.” 

Representatives of railway brotherhoods, meeting in 
Chicago last month, sought to find remedies for loss in 
employment that began not one year ago but seven. 
Employees in Class I railroads totaled 364,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1923; 335,000 in October, 1929; and 289,000 in July, 
1930. In the seven years the decrease has been 75,000 
men, or more than 20 per cent. The union leaders pro- 
pose a six-hour day as an ultimate remedy, and for the 
immediate situation they would ask men now employed 
to remain idle a certain number of days each month, in 
order to bring back to work the 75,000 others who are 
out of a job. 

Technological unemployment was indeed a factor be- 
ing reckoned with by labor leaders long before the 
period of business depression set in. One-man trolleys 
are an instance, though a better example is the subway 
system with one guard pressing buttons that open and 
close the doors of three cars. The whole profession of 
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ticket-chopping disappeared from the rapid-transit sys- 
tems of New York when the nickel-in-the-slot turnstile 
came into use a few years ago. 

With the approach of winter, talk about unemploy- 
ment was superseded by action. Nation, state, and city, 
from one end of the land to the other, began to organize 
for a task no longer remote. Chicago needed cots and 
blankets for those applying for relief. The Army had 
cots and blankets in storage at Chicago, perhaps for use 
in war time. “I assume the responsibility,” wired the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Hurley, to Governor Emmerson, 
as he cut the red tape. Would West Point and Annap- 
olis meet on the football field last year or this? No! 
They were mad at each other. Would they meet this 
year for charity, for the out-of-work? Unhesitatingly 
came the answer: Yes! With a minimum price of $5 
per ticket it is expected that the game on December 13 
will yield $500,000. 

The Government has authority from Congress to 
spend approximately $500,000,000 for the construction 
of public works in the current fiscal year, appropria- 
tions that were made at the last session. As Congress 
was about to meet for the new session the President an- 
nounced that he had decided to recommend an emerg- 
ency appropriation to be applied to the further intensifi- 
cation of public works of ultimate necessity. New 
Jersey is to spend a hundred millions for highways, in- 
stitutions, and water supply; New York State is to 
spend fifty millions for asylums and prisons; the sanc- 
tion of voters in a dozen other states on Election Day 
was given to the expenditure of large sums for public 
improvements, always aware that they were voting jobs 
as well as bonds. . 

The President’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, with Col. Arthur Woods as chairman, conceives 
its chief purpose to be to obtain jobs for idle men; sec- 
ond, to advise in supplying relief for the needy. 

How can the average citizen help? Some have already 
shown the way: 

Employees of the Insull public-utility companies, in- 
cluding Mr. Samuel Insull himself, contributed a day’s 
pay each month to relief agencies. 

The City Manager of Cleveland finds work on streets, 
sewers, and parks for 1100 extra men; but he distributes 
that work among 2200, a half-week for each man. 

The Post-Office Department will employ 240,000 extra 
men during the Christmas rush. 

New York City begins the distribution of food. Car- 
tons containing eatables enough for four persons for a 
week are distributed from police stations. 

Buy an apple! Three million apples weré sold in 
three weeks, in New York City alone, by unemployed 
men on street corners; the result of somebody’s bright 
idea. The profit on each apple was 2 to 3 cents. 

Who knows how many are having much needed odd 
jobs done around the home? 

It is, indeed, quite easy to help the unemployed. 
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[: IS A POPULAR NOTION that 
in and around the great 
exchanges of the world, organized 
as meeting places for the buyers 
and sellers of commodities and se- 
curities, there abides a type of per- 
son whose activities in search of 
livelihood are the very machina- 
tions of the devil. 

This person is imagined as a fur- 
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also that of the Pujo Congressional 
Committee in 1913. 

The controversy is having a cur- 
rent and particularly spirited re- 
vival, with statesmen, publicists, 
politicians joining in a vehement 
demand for the extermination of 
Mr. Bear. 

Echoes of the controversy will 
more than likely be ‘heard in the 














course of the investigation into the 





tive fellow who spends his time 
conspiring darkly against the public 
welfare and prowling about on the 
trail of opportunity to make away 
with other people’s property or to destroy that which he 
cannot take. Nothing he does but is widely looked upon 
as immoral, illegitimate; and feeling runs strong at 
times that he ought to be cast out from the decent so- 
ciety of the marketplace. 

He is the bear—practitioner of the “evil” art of short- 
selling. 

You do not hear much about this fellow at times when 
the markets are en féte, reveling in fair financial 
weather and with prices being triumphantly held aloft. 
But let anything transpire to transform the gaiety into 
gloom, to bring about disorder and to send prices 
tumbling, as they have been tumbling now for upwards 
of a year, and it is the bear who gets the blame, or at 
least a large measure of it. 

This popular conception of the bear has its roots 
firmly fixed in tradition, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing explanation of the origin of the term, taken from 
a recent article in the New York Times Magazine. 

“Tondon’s Exchange Alley knew the speculative bear 
as early as 1719. Dealers in contracts to deliver at a 
future date were said to ‘sell the bearskin.’ It origi- 
nated in the proverb ‘to sell the bear’s skin before one 
has caught the bear.’ Steele in the Tatler remarked, 
‘I fear the word Bear is hardly to be understood among 
Polite People’; and Defoe linked together the terms 
‘cheat’ and ‘Bearskin Jobber.’ ” 

Controversy over short-selling has been waged peri- 
odically for a time, as the foregoing suggests, quite out 
of memory—literally for centuries. History records the 
passage in 1734 of a law in England, known as Sir John 
Barnard’s Act (subsequently repealed) prohibiting the 
practice as contrary to the public interest. There was 
a prohibitory law passed in New York State in 1812 and 
repealed in 1858. At other times, in Germany and 
France, similar legislative experiments were tried and 
subsequently abandoned. Short-selling has also played 
a prominent réle in investigations that were not fruitful 
of legislative action against it, such as that of the 
Hughes Commission (New York State) in 1909 and 
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Brooklyn Times banking situation to be presently 
carried out by the sub-committee 
of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, headed by Senator Carter Glass. 
And the hue and cry against that phase of speculative 
activity known in its more worthy aspect as short-sell- 
ing, in its more sinister aspect as bear raiding, is apt to 
be taken up in Congress during the short session which 
convenes this month. 

James W. Gerard, former United States Ambassador 
to Germany, appeared not long ago as a spokesman for 
those who hold that the practice of short-selling merits 
nothing but condemnation. In a radio talk given over 
Collier’s coast-to-coast network, Mr. Gerard said: 

“Short-selling is an attack on the property of another, 
as vicious, and often as effective, as if his house were set 
on fire by a pyromaniac. It is pure gambling and ought 
to be forbidden by law, as it was in the State of New 
York for almost half a century and is today in Italy. 

“The short-selling of food and commodities is with- 
out excuse. ... There should be appropriate legislation 
at once—the selling (of wheat) by the Soviets is a re- 
cent example. 

“At least some of the prevailing depression is due to 
the fall of prices in Wall Street and if we are to believe 
the newspapers there has recently been much short- 
selling of stocks. 

“The stock argument of those advocating the permit- 
ting of short-selling is that the short sales act as a 
cushion, in that the short sellers, in buying to cover, 
sustain falling prices. The answer to this is that it is 
usually short-selling that causes the sudden fall of stock 
quotations. If a stock falls because of some inherent 
weakness the covering by shorts will be but a tempo- 
rary relief.” 

But the unsophisticated will be asking, just what is 
the nature of a short-sale and how is it accomplished? 

Whether they take place in any of the commodity 
markets, such as those for wheat, corn, cotton, sugar or 
coffee, in which speculation is highly organized, or in 
the market for securities, transactions of this kind dif- 
fer little in their essential characteristics. Let us take a 
single illustration from the security market. 
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Suppose you were interested in the stock of the 
X Y Z Corporation, that you knew something about its 
intrinsic worth, that you believed the price at which it 
happened to be quoted on the market was too high, and 
that you desired, therefore, to sell a given quantity of it 
with the idea of buying it back whenever the market 
price declined. Your motive, of course, would be to 
realize the profit measured by the difference between 
the higher price at which you sold and the lower price 
at which you were subsequently able to buy, assuming 
that your judgment turned out to be correct. 

Despite the fact that you did not own any of the 
stock, your broker, upon the deposit of a stipulated 
margin in cash or other securities, as his protection 
against a possible error in your judgment, which would 
be shown if the market should persistently advance, 
would contract to make the sale for your account. He 
would then proceed to find some other broker from 
whom to borrow the required number of shares to en- 
able him to make delivery to the buyer and receive full 
payment on the following business day, giving to the 
lender in cash, as security for the loan, the market value 
of the borrowed stock. Finally, when the opportunity 
came for your repurchase to be made at a satisfactory 
profit, your broker would buy for your account, return 
the borrowed stock to the lender, receive his cash col- 
lateral and thus close the transaction. 

Stripped of its incidental details, such as those in- 
volving the payment of commissions for selling and for 
buying, and the adjustment of interest between the 
borrower and the lender of the stock, that is the tech- 
nique of the short-sale. It is apparent that it is the in- 
verse of the long purchase, or the transaction by means 
of which one buys on margin a stock he believes to be 
quoted below its intrinsic worth with the idea of sub- 
sequently selling at a profit. It is, moreover, as its de- 
fenders point out, a kind of transaction that is common 
to practically every type of business. It is speculative, 
to be sure, but it is not, as Mr. Gerard asserts, “pure 
gambling”—at least not in the eyes of either the com- 
mon or the existing statute law respecting both secur- 
ity and commodity transactions. Thus, in a decision of 
the Court of Appeals of New York, the court said: 

“The law of this state as to the purchase and sale of 
stocks is well settled. The purchase of stocks through 
a broker, though the party ordering such purchase does 
not intend to hold the stocks as an investment, but ex- 
pects the broker to carry them for him with the de- 
sign on the part of the purchaser to sell again the stocks 
when their market value has enhanced is, however 
speculative, entirely legal. Equally so is a ‘short-sale,’ 
where the seller has not the stock he assumes to sell 
but borrows it and expects to replace it when the mar- 
ket value has declined. But to make such transactions 
legal, they must contemplate an actual purchase or an 
actual sale of stocks by the broker, or through him. If 
the intention is that the so-called broker shall pay his 
customer the difference between the market price at 
which the stocks were ordered purchased and that at 
which they were ordered sold, in case fluctuation is in 
favor of the customer, or that in case it is against the 
customer, the customer shall pay the broker that dif- 
ference, no purchases or sales being made, the transac- 
tion is a wager and therefore illegal.” 

Nor does it appear to alter the case entirely to admit, 
as we may, that the rules of the exchanges are such as 
to facilitate mere technical compliance with the law 
and to place within the range of possibility the carrying 
on of such transactions as we have been describing as 
freely as pure wagering. If it be true, as all agree who 
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have studied the question scientifically, that legitimate 
speculation—the kind that is connected with regular 
business and carried on by people of means and experi- 
ence—accomplishes a measurable amount of good, does 
not the problem become one of temperance rather 
than of prohibition? 

Governor Hughes’ Commission, to which reference 
has already been made, reporting in 1909 on speculation 
in securities and commodities, took that point of view. 
“The problem,” said the Commission, “wherever specu- 
lation is strongly rooted, is to eliminate that which is 
wasteful and morally destructive, while retaining and 
allowing free play to that which is beneficial. The dif- 
ficulty in the solution of the problem lies in the practi- 
cal impossibility of distinguishing that which is virtu- 
ally gambling from legitimate speculation. The most 
fruitful policy will be found in measures which will 
lessen speculation by persons not qualified to engage in 
it. In carrying out such a policy exchanges can accom- 
plish more than legislatures.” 

To the extent, then, that the privilege of short-selling 
is abused, as it unquestionably is from time to time—to 
the extent that any part of the mechanism of the ex- 
changes is misemployed for the purpose merely of 
camouflaging with legal traits transactions of reprehen- 
sible character—the practice is very much more than 
lacking in excuse. It is to be condemned on every 
count. There can be no argument about that. But 
what valid excuse can be urged for the short-sale? 

We should find, if possible, some answer to this ques- 
tion possessing the merit of having been derived from 
careful, dispassionate consideration. And for it we 
turn again to the report of the Hughes Commission. 
It is embodied in the following paragraph: 

“We have been strongly urged to advise the prohibi- 
tion or limitation of short-sales, not only on the theory 
that it is wrong to agree to sell what one does not pos- 
sess, but that such sales reduce the market price of the 
securities involved. We do not think that it is wrong to 
agree to sell something that one does not now possess, 
but expects to obtain later. Contracts and agreements 
to sell and deliver in the future property which one does 
not possess at the time of the contract are common in all 
kinds of business. The man who has ‘sold short’ must 
some day buy in order to return the stock which he has 
borrowed to make the short-sale. Short-sellers en- 
deavor to select times when prices seem high in order 
to sell and times when prices seem low in order to buy, 
their action in both cases serving to lessen advances and 
diminish declines of price. In other words, short-selling 
tends to produce steadiness in prices, which is an ad- 
vantage to the community. No other means of restrain- 
ing unwarranted marking up and down of prices has 
been suggested to us.” 


O R LET THE QUESTION be answered by an econo- 
mist of note. Professor Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania, writing some time ago in 
the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science on the “Scope and Function of the Stock 
Market,” said: 

“Short-sellers do not determine prices. By selling 
they simply express judgment as to what prices will be 
in the future. If their judgment is wrong they will 
suffer the penalty of being obliged to go into the market 
and buy securities at higher prices. . . . If it were not 
for a group of short-sellers who resist an excessive in- 
flation, it would be much easier than now to raise prices 
through the roof; and then when the inflation became 
apparent to all, the descent would be abrupt and likely 
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unchecked until the basement was reached... . In re- 
ply, also, to the prevalent opinion that short-selling 
unduly depresses security values, it should be stated 
that short-sellers are frequently the most powerful sup- 
port which the market possesses. . . . Short-selling is 
thus a beneficial factor in steadying prices and obviating 
extreme fluctuations.” 

There you have quite obviously what Mr. Gerard re- 
fers to more or less contemptuously as the “stock argu- 
ment” of the advocates of short-selling—the so-called 
“cushion” argument. And when you come now to re- 
view the mortal remains of the colossal bull market 
which culminated last year after one of the wildest 
orgies of speculation “for the rise” the world has ever 
known, with the butcher, the baker and candlestick- 
maker largely forsaking their pursuits to join in the 
mad rush for easy fortunes in a market whose top it 
seemed might never be reached, you may well ask what 
that argument amounts to after all. 

However, it is quite possible that one ought not to 
undertake to draw conclusions from such an abnormal 
situation as that market proved to be. Indeed, we may 
have in that situation and its aftermath one of those 
exceptions which are said frequently to prove the rule. 

Bearing upon this point, Richard Whitney, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, in a recent public 
address made some significant observations. 

“The great increase in security values in 1928 and the 
early part of 1929,” said Mr. Whitney, “discouraged 
short-selling to the point where there were very few 
persons sufficiently sure of their own judgment to risk 
selling securities short. This was one of the reasons for 
the severe decline in values which took place in Oc- 
tober and November of last year. For months at a time, 
particularly in the early part of 1929, the newspapers 
reported that the short-sellers had been routed and 
forced to cover at disastrous losses. This was a popular 
attitude, for all investors naturally wish to see their 
securities appreciate in value. But as events have 
proved, it was really unfortunate, because it threw out 
of equilibrium the financial machinery and ultimately 
resulted in prices rising so high that nothing but a very 
sharp drop could bring things back to normal. Other 
forces, of course, were at work in the same period and 
I do not mean to imply that short-sales alone could have 
prevented the inflation of security prices last year. But 
I do firmly believe that if we had had more short-sell- 
ing, security values would not have reached such ex- 
cessive heights and the resulting crash in prices would 
have been less severe.” 

In this connection Mr. Whitney pointed out that in 
1914, when war was declared, there happened to be a 
comparatively large short interest in the New York 
stock market; and that it was due to the buying of the 
short sellers in covering their open commitments that 
the New York Stock Exchange was able to absorb a vast 
amount of securities selling by Europeans and to keep 
open longer than any of the other great exchanges. 

Referring to the comment that was current during the 
period immediately preceding November 12, 1929, which 
marked the height of the panic in the stock market, 
to the effect that the market was being depressed by 
short-sellers, and that particular issues had been forced 
down by bear raids, Mr. Whitney said: 

“The Exchange called upon its members to answer a 
questionnaire stating in detail the extent of the short 
position as of the close of business on November 12th. 
The tabulation of the answers to this questionnaire in- 
dicated that the value of the short interest as compared 
to the market value of all stocks listed on the Exchange 


was only one-eighth of one per cent. Although there 
were nearly thirteen hundred issues of stock listed on 
the Exchange, there were only thirty-three issues in 
which the short interest really amounted to anything.” 

As a matter of fact, what we saw in those panic days 
of 1929 was a perfect demonstration of an old specula- 
tive maxim that “a bull when filled with terror may be 
a more persistent and demoralizing seller than a bear.” 


HE GOVERNING AUTHORITIES of the principal ex- 

changes will tell you emphatically that they 
hold no brief for those speculators or traders, whether 
they represent the bull or the bear side of the market, 
who from doubtful motive and through devious meth- 
ods seek to make prices that are artificial and fictitious. 
Thus one article of the constitution of the New York 
Stock Exchange provides: 

“Purchases or sales of securities or offers to purchase 
or sell securities, made for the purpose of upsetting the 
equilibrium of the market and bringing about a con- 
dition of demoralization, in which prices will not fairly 
reflect market values, are forbidden . . . and any 
member who makes or assists in making any such pur- 
chases or sales shall be deemed to be guilty of an act 
inconsistent with the just and equitable principles of 
trade.” 

It is, of course, no easy task to prevent abuses creep- 
ing into a market of such magnitude as that of the New 
York Stock Exchange, where as of a recent date there 
were listed for trading thirteen hundred and twelve 
stock issues aggregating 1,284,052,185 shares with a total 
market value of $60,143,183,105. Nevertheless, it is not 
to be denied that the Exchange authorities are all the 
time making determined efforts to enforce compliance 
with proper standards. 

Mr. Samuel Untermyer has long been known as one 
of the severest critics of the Exchange. He was counsel 
for the Pujo Congressional Committee which reported 
in 1913 that “there seems to be no greater reason for 
prohibiting speculation for the fall than for the rise.” 
Mr. Untermyer has lately been quoted as saying: 

“The recognition by the Exchange in late years of its 
great public influence, authority and responsibility as 
the greatest instrumentality of finance in the world, is 
evidenced by its increased vigilance over its member- 
ship for the public protection. Abuses still exist . . . 
but from the past experience and in the light of the Ex- 
change’s policy of ‘enlightened selfishness’ it is fairly 
to be expected that these abuses will be remedied in the 
course of time.” 

Organized speculation could scarcely be justified on 
any ground if it did not, taking it for all in all, make 
prices that were just and fair. It was, indeed, to ac- 
complish that purpose that speculation became or- 
ganized. Its underlying principle is that justice and 
fairness can be achieved only by giving all possible 
freedom in price-making; and it seems plain that free- 
dom in this regard would be destroyed if the attempt 
were made to create a market that should be exclu- 
sively or primarily either for those who wish to buy or 
for those who wish to sell. 

That is why, when the question is viewed in the light 
of normal times and under conditions less liable to 
distort perspective than the extraordinary conditions 
that have prevailed during the past year, the weight of 
sound opinion is that to acquire immunity from random 
abuse of a good principle through the prohibition of 
short-selling, with its resultant annihilation of the 
freedom of trade and at the expense of the ultimate de- 
struction of the market itself, would be a bad bargain. 
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Meson HAS FOR MoRE than eight years 
been prime minister and chief of the politi- 
cal government of Italy. That has (or ought to have) a 
special meaning for Americans, because it exceeds the 
period served by any of our Presidents. He has been 
in power longer than Washington, Lincoln, Grant, or 
Cleveland. Roosevelt was President seven years, five 
months and twenty days; Coolidge five years, seven 
months, and two days. Because we Americans regard 
eight years as ample time for a Chief Executive to de- 
velop his policies and win a place in history’s Hall of 
Fame, the time is ripe for us to reach conclusions about 
the regenerator of modern Italy. What does he look 
like, and how is he installed? 

The writer has a highly picturesque memory of the 
last time he saw him (October, 1930)—a chief of gov- 
ernment, who in the royal Cabinet of Ministers holds 
the portfolio of the Interior, and yet had recently moved 
his office from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at the 
Chigi Palace to the Sala del Mappamondo in the Pal- 
azzo Venezia. Here was a statesman selecting home 
affairs for his special attention, and yet working in a 
hall named for the whole world’s atlas, and in a palace 
symbolizing Venice’s glorious empire over the eastern 
Mediterranean. Domestic matters, and their world 
aspect! It caused one to think, and the thoughts were 
not only of a glorious past but also of wider future pos- 
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sibilities, all based upon orderly and disciplined de- 
velopment of home conditions. 

The man himself is physically the same, perhaps even 
better than he of 1922 and 1923, when he had just come 
over the threshold of power. Yes, in 1930, the man of 
47 was a better dwelling for his expanding personality 
than he of 39. It is not for nothing that he rides horse- 
back every morning, and during the spring and sum- 
mer months daily drives his motor down 25 kilometers 
to Ostia for a long swim in the sea. Intimates relate 
that he is prouder of his swimming prowess than his 
statesmanship. Certainly it is a healthier pride! 

Then Italy, plus the world outside, waited to see 
which path he would choose. He had routed the reds 
throughout the land. Yes, but what next? He had de- 
stroyed that peril to the state, but would he prove a 
genius for construction as well as destruction? Many 
predicted he would emulate Napoleon, and strengthen 
his own land only to seize other lands. But the writer 
chose to believe that he would come to be properly 
classed with Bismarck, builder of a permanent German 
empire, rather than with Bonaparte, genius of tempor- 
ary military triumph. What is left of all that Napo- 
leon did and was? What but the Code Napoleon, em- 
balming mediaeval restrictions upon women’s rights! 

All the world now knows that the Fascist hero did 
not set out on the road to Austerlitz that ended in 


























Waterloo. First he cleaned house (by sweeping out red 
communism) and then rebuilt the spirit of Italy by 
teaching self-discipline to that splendid nation. Both 
the body and the soul of Italy are better for fascism, 
and its inventor deserves well of his compatriots. 

And what of the Palazzo Venezia, and especially of 
the inspiringly entitled Sala del Mappamondo? Ush- 
ered into a delightful apartment named after its charm- 
ing painting of Fra Filippo Lippi, one looks about at 
other treasures on the velvet-draped walls, and won- 
ders what worthier splendors await us in the fascist 
Holy of Holies. Presently the attendant opens the door 
and beckons, waving us on and in. We enter a vast 
apartment, stretching along the center of the Piazza di 
Venezia side of the Palace. On its walls are no maps, 
no pictures—nothing but Mantegna’s severely simple 
architectural frescoes. As for furniture, there is none 
at all except far over in the corner, where, diagonally 
opposite from the entrance, the Duce has his desk and 
seat, with two chairs in front for visitors. 

His flashing smile of greeting is as charming as of 
old, the expression of a healthily vigorous man at ease 
with his work and with the world. We fell to reviving 
certain old memories, including our first meeting at the 
Quirinal Palace on the eve of Princess Yolanda’s wed- 
ding to Count Calvi di Bergolo. That led to congratula- 
tions upon the recently announced engagement of 
Princess Giovanna to King Boris of Bulgaria. I ven- 
tured to comment that the Pope’s approval of this alli- 
ance with a sovereign of the Orthodox faith would be 
interesting, if one accepted the theory that His Holiness 
desired a rapprochement between the Roman Catholics 
and the Orthodox communions. Here was a notable 
triumph for Italian policy, not only strengthening her 
position in the Near East, over on the far side of the 
Petite Entente states of Rumania and Jugoslavia, but 
also consolidating Mussolini’s improved relations with 
the Vatican. This led to further congratulations upon 
the Duce’s breadth of vision in recently suppressing the 
celebration of September 20th (Capture of Rome), and 








substituting therefor the anniversary of the Lateran 
Pact, February 12th. I told him of Admiral Horthy’s 
sympathetic reception of my comments on the Duce’s 
personality and politics when we talked of them at 
Godoll6 a month before; and of French policy in Tunis. 

In Paris one heard much of the Duce’s hostile inten- 
tions, as evidenced by his noteworthy or notorious 
(depending on your viewpoint) sabre-rattling speeches 
at Bologna and Florence. But don’t we Americans also 
indulge in anti-foreign speeches for home consumption? 
Wasn’t twisting the British Lion’s tail a July Fourth 
habit with certain of our political orators?—especially 
where Irish voters abounded in the district. The Italian 
statesman certainly showed me no warlike spirit, nor 
indicated that Italy had differences impossible of peace- 
ful adjustment with France. He is a good trader and a 
resolute patriot, and he certainly means business, but it 
is absurd to conclude that his fierceness means war. 

When he heard that the Kaiser had recently ex- 
pressed admiration for him, he merely flashed that in- 
scrutable smile I had remarked when at our first meet- 
ing, years before, we had spoken of the League of 
Nations. Perhaps he feels that on some subjects not 
even the Sphinx need comment! 

When I rose to go he accompanied me all the way to 
the door, talking of his love of music and his four 
precious violins, for which he reserves so much of his 
evenings. The fine physical poise and light springy step 
told of a man just ripening to his prime, with years of 
useful service ahead of him. “Tell them back in 
America,” said he on the threshold, “that I am strong 
and happy, and that I wish them well.” 

My taxi-driver, enthusing in jerky English over cer- 
tain features of the wide landscape, chanced to men- 
tion Mussolini’s improvement of Roman thoroughfares. 
Passing the flamboyant Garibaldi memorial, and 
throwing up the fascist salute, symbolic of the glory 
that was Rome, he exclaimed: “Garibaldi need monu- 
ment. Mussolini no need. Italia Fascista Mussolini 
monument.” Selah!—so be it. 
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O: Armistice Day a year ago President 
Hoover reiterated what has become our 
fixed national policy: “We do not ask for one man or 
one gun except for our defense. ... We will reduce our 
naval strength in proportion to any other. Having said 
that, it remains for others to say how low they will go. 
It cannot be too low for us.” 

With this policy in view the American delegation 
negotiated throughout four weary months at London. 
It was to save the results of their labors, to “renew 
again the faith of the world in the moral forces of good 
will and patient negotiation, as against the blind forces 
of suspicion and competitive armaments,” that, despite 
opposition from those who honestly feared our naval 
defense had been jeopardized, the treaty was ratified. 

We now have the treaty. It vindicates our claim to 
a fleet equal to that of Great Britain, and definitely 
superior to that of Japan. But this fleet we do not now 
possess. While foreign powers have at practice on their 
ocean drill grounds almost all their allotted ships—many 
of them of recent construction—we must build in order 
to overtake them. Blueprints must pass from the draft- - 
ing rooms of the Navy Department to the country’s 
shipyards. A thousand machines must be set in mo- 
tion throughout the nation’s factories. Into the dock- 
yards must be drawn products of science and in- 
dustry, ranging all the way from the most delicate opti- 
cal lenses to huge steel shafts for new cruisers whose 
smooth turbines are rated at a hundred thousand 
horsepower. If we are even partially to consummate 
the national policy writ large by our delegates into the 
London treaty, we must enter a period of naval build- 
ing—steady, consistent building over the next six years 
—building that will fill the shipways and tax the skill of 
our naval organization and the strength of American 
industries that furnish the material of war. 

In battleships, those mightiest of armored gun plat- 
forms, the central bastions of naval power, the treaty 
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allows to Britain and America fifteen ships each, to 
Japan nine. Battleship divisions are now limited in 
the exact 5-5-3 ratio to which statesmen of the world 
assembled at Washington in 1922 thought permanently 
to apportion world naval power. We must now scrap 
two of our oldest ships and disarm one. 

The Florida, originally commissioned in 1911 and 
soon to pass the over age limit of twenty years which 
the Washington treaty prescribed for battleships, will 
soon be scrapped. The Utah will become a target ship 
to be battered by the guns of the very fleet of which 
she has so long been one of the proud units. The 
Wyoming, originally commissioned in 1912, shorn of 
her speed and armament, will become a training ship. 
At the same time one battle cruiser and four British 
battleships of the Iron Duke class, including the Iron 
Duke herself, Jellicoe’s flagship at Jutland, will be 





withdrawn. The Japanese Navy will lose the Hiyei. 

The sea battle lines of tomorrow will be a little 
shorter than those of today. The battleships of yester- 
day are passing to the haven of vanished ships, the 
memory of sailors who knew and loved them in the 
days of their power and pride. 

Next to the battleship in size, and surely next in the 
affections of the younger officers, stands the airplane 
carrier. A floating airdrome and flying field, she is 
aptly described by her name. Like other types of fight- 
ing ships—all of which are in the last analysis merely 
platforms on which certain weapons are carried to 
sea—she is designed to bring her weapon, the airplane, 
into the arena of naval battle. 

Of the power of air force in naval war much has been 
written, but little is actually known. In clear weather 
the airplane has broadened the sea horizon to a hun- 
dred miles. The observation plane, if undisturbed, can 
correct the fall of shells from ships whose target is hid- 
den under the horizon. The bombing plane can seri- 
ously injure even the sturdiest battleship. But noth- 
ing less than supremacy in the air above the naval 
battle can give the plane its chance to observe and to 
attack. Supremacy must be won by combat. No 
longer can the naval engagement be visualized merely 
as an artillery duel between deployed battleship col- 
umns, with light forces sallying forth to try their tac- 
tics of surprise attack. While the big guns thunder be- 
neath, another contest will be fought out far above the 
flash of broadsides. The outcome of that fierce combat 
in the clouds may turn the scale for victory or defeat. 

The London treaty continues the limitation placed on 
airplane carriers at the Washington Conference in 1922, 
which allowed 135,000 tons each for Britain and the 
United States, 81,000 tons for Japan. Carriers smaller 
than 10,000 tons must now be included in the limited 
tonnage. In this class, except for one inadequate ex- 
perimental ship, we now have the Lexington and 
Saratoga, originally laid down as battle cruisers under 
the 1916 building program. These are ships whose 
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heroic size of almost nine hundred feet in length made 
possible flying decks so large that one seems to stand, 
not on the deck of a ship, but rather in the midst of 
a huge city square. Carrying almost 250 airplanes, 
these monster vessels can maintain their full speed of 
thirty-four knots in the heaviest weather, scarcely feel- 
ing the motion of seas into which even the largest bat- 
tleships plunge awash like half-tide ledges. 

The big carrier, however, has certain inherent limita- 
tions. More planes per ton can be carried in smaller 
hulls. We have therefore fixed on a ship of some 
13,500 tons, about the size of a small ocean liner, 
as probably the best carrier. One of this type is al- 
ready provided for, and four more remain to be built to 
complete our allowance under the London treaty. Not 
yet certain of the tremendous potentialities of air force 
in the sea wars of tomorrow, we can ill afford to drop 
behind in this new and untried type. She is a ship 
that has so completely fascinated her enthusiasts that 
they see in her, rather than in the long grim column of 
super-dreadnoughts, the supreme battle strength that 
will ultimately rule the oceans. 


B” AIRPLANE CARRIERS and battleships are by no 
means the entire navy. Destroyers and sub- 
marines comprise almost a fifth of the total combatant 


tonnage. Destroyers are the light forces, whose place 
in the scheme of naval war is similar to that of the 
squadrons of cavalry which skirmish ahead of the in- 
fantry columns. When the battle hangs in the balance, 
these ships can be flung in decisive attack against a 
wavering enemy line. In event of defeat, they can con- 
ceal and cover a withdrawal. 

The modern destroyer is primarily a torpedo-carry- 
ing ship. In the eighties, a reliable self-propelling tor- 
pedo was first developed. The French Navy eagerly 
welcomed this new weapon as a cheap and easy method 
of overwhelming the heavy ships they dared not meet in 
open battle. To counter the new French torpedo boats, 
Britain built the first torpedo boat destroyers, larger 
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and faster ships, carrying small guns, and them- 
selves destined to become the torpedo craft of 


the future. 
Here was no startling revolution in naval 


theory. Another weapon had found its place in tight 


the armory of sea warfare. A special ship had 
been evolved to carry the torpedo into battle. As 
throughout history, the light craft, cheap and easy 
to build, failed to replace real naval strength. 
Battleships were not driven from the seas. Naval 
officers saw merely another verification of an old 
truth, that never has there been a sword so keen 
and so strong but that a newer and stouter shield 
will partially turn its cutting edge. There is no 
offense against which man cannot devise a defense 
or a counter-offense, no royal road to victory ex- 
cept in shaping naval forces whose fighting power 
springs from a sound balance of all weapons. 

The London treaty allows America 150,000 tons 
of destroyers, Britain the same amount, and Japan 
105,000 tons. It fixes the age limit of destroyers at 
twelve years for what are in effect war-built ships, 
sixteen years for those of post-war construction. 

The maximum size of individual ships is limited to 

1500 tons, but one boat in every division of six 

may be a “leader” of a slightly larger type. Our 
Navy List, omitting vessels already marked for disposal, 
now includes 203 destroyers, all of which are of war or 
pre-war construction. Many are already worn out in 
service. All are of obsolete design. All became over 
age before the expiration of the London treaty in 1936. 
If new destroyers are built of the largest type allowed, 
and the given quota of destroyer leaders is included, we 
must complete 96 boats. 

Like the old battleships Florida and Utah, now tied 
to the dock patiently waiting their fate, our wartime 
destroyers that once helped to defeat the German sub- 
marines, will be cut into scrap metal, or, as helpless 
hulks, will be towed out on their last voyage to de- 
struction on the target range. 


Soc THOSE DARK DAYS when the U-boat seri- 
ously threatened the proud mistress of the 
seas, naval men have continued to develop the sub- 


marine. From the tiny hand-propelled submarine of 
the sixties, scarcely larger than a fisherman’s seine- 
boat, she has evolved, with the perfection of electrical 
and intercombustion motors, into a vessel more than 
twice the size of the full-rigged sailing ships that were 
the pride of our Civil War squadrons. 

Perhaps the submarine can best be understood by 
studying the reasons why at London, Britain and 
America sought to ban her while France and Japan 
rushed hurriedly to her defense. At the outset we 
should disabuse our minds of the notion that the sub- 
marine is inherently worse than any other naval 
weapon. All weapons are made to kill. War is, and 
will always be, a business of blood and violence, vio- 
lence to life and to the means of life. Like the de- 
stroyer, the submarine is primarily a torpedo-carry- 
ing ship. To the features of other combatant vessels, 
she adds that of submergence. She fights from ambush. 

No development in naval art has so disturbed those 
powers whose traditional policy has been to rule the 
waves. For the submarine is most difficult to rule. She 
gives to the weaker naval powers a peerless weapon of 
defense against the strangulation of blockade. Small 
coastal submarines have made inshore operations and 
close blockade almost impossible. Even on open waters 
battle fleets must now steam swiftly. On long expedi- 
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THE CRUISER IS A SHIP OF MANY PURPOSES 


The "U.S. S. Pensacola," 10,000 tons, carries ten 8-inch guns, four 
5-inch anti-aircraft guns, two triple 21-inch torpedo tubes on deck, 
and two scouting planes. 


tions, when accompanied by their slow train of supply 
ships, the great armadas of sea power must move in 
closely guarded formations screened against the attack 
of lurking submarines. Thus the undersea craft is the 
weapon of weapons for the fleet which can await the 
enemy in its own home waters. She is the ship of ships 
for counter blockade by commerce destruction. 

Though bound by the London treaty to follow the 
rules of cruiser warfare, submarines are still a threat 
to those nations that draw, across the exposed and 
crowded thoroughfares of the sea, the food and raw ma- 
terials on which their life depends. Of the laws of war 
volumes have been written; but in the name of block- 
ade and of reprisals almost all of the old neutral rights 
have been flouted. On far-flung commerce routes and 
in the Narrow Seas, the submarine remains the greatest 
single menace to those maritime nations who would as 
of old control and guard the waters that are to them 
both a moat and a broad highway. 

The present condition of the United States submarine 
flotillas is similar to that of our destroyers. We have 
on the Navy List 78 boats, the bulk of which are but a 
worn-out heritage of the 1916 building program. Ex- 
cept for six large fleet submarines of the V class, our 
tonnage is held in boats of war or pre-war construc- 
tion. Under the London treaty the navies of America, 
Britain, and Japan are each allowed 52,700 tons of sub- 
marines. A maximum limit of 2000 tons is placed on 
new underwater craft. No more of the largest sub- 
marine cruiser type may be built. There are, however, 
indications that this type is losing favor. Unlike the 
tendency of battleships and destroyers to evolve into 
constantly bigger types, the medium-sized submarine, 
except for distant cruising, seems to be the best all 
round ship. 

Using a boat of about 1100 tons as a standard, we 
must build some thirty-four of them—if we are to com- 
plete our treaty allotment. 


b leew MOST DIFFICULT naval vessel to visualize is 
the cruiser. Unlike the battleship, the carrier, 
and the ships of the torpedo flotillas, she has no one 
definite and distinct function. She is a ship of many 
purposes. As part of that combined armada we call the 





Building Our 


battle fleet, she takes her place as a scout and screen, 
the first tc touch and to try the strength of the oncom- 
ing enemy. Falling back to the shelter of the battle 
line, she becomes a threat to enemy torpedo craft, and 
a support and refuge for her own. In size she ranges 
all the way from the light cruiser of 3000 tons, scarcely 
twice the size of a destroyer, to the large “treaty 
cruiser” of 10,000 tons, whose battery of eight or ten 
eight-inch guns approaches in striking power those of 
the weaker battleships. 

Were cruiser functions limited to her place in the 
ranks of battle, the type might become standard in all 
navies. But in building cruisers the designer does not 
think merely of her power for combat against other 
naval vessels. He must think of her not only in terms 
of battle, but also of commerce raiding and commerce 
protection, and of blockade. In raiding, big ships are 
best. In blockade, numbers sometimes count more than 
size. For only by cruiser control of the ocean routes 
and focal sea areas can the beleaguering force of block- 
ade be imposed, and final victory, for which all wars 
are waged and all battles fought, be won. 

A difficult and elusive ship to depict, historically the 
cruiser evolved from the small frigate of Nelson’s day 
into the heavy frigate that was to prove so telling a 
weapon when the American Navy of 1812 flung itself 
athwart the Atlantic trade routes. From the nonde- 
script steam frigate of the Civil War period, she de- 
veloped into the heavy armored cruiser, and, under the 
compelling force of Admiral Lord Fisher, greatest of 
all sailors to build war into a ship, she passed up into 
the battle cruiser. 

Again she reappeared in a smaller guise; but under 
the pressure of war needs for ships to keep the stormy 
North Sea, again grew into the larger Hawkins class. 
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In order to save the new Hawkins type, the British 
delegation at Washington suggested figures as large as 
10,000 tons and eight-inch guns as the high limit for 
cruisers. Thus originated a type so powerful that it has 
captivated the imagination of naval men the world 
around. 

Under the London treaty, we are allowed eighteen 
of these new treaty cruisers, Britain fifteen, and Japan 
twelve. To balance her inferiority in treaty cruisers, 
Britain may retain some forty of the lighter six-inch 
gun cruisers. The United States, unless content to 
match Britain ship for ship both in light cruisers and in 
the treaty cruiser class, must limit her six-inch gun 
ships to 143,500 tons only. Allowing 9000 tons for each 
unit in this smaller class, we may build eight vessels, 
which, with the ten ships of the Omaha class already 
in commission, will give us a total of eighteen smaller 
cruisers. What type we will choose to build is still a 
matter of speculation. Limited to a battery of six-inch 
guns, but allowed a hull as large as the 10,000-ton 
cruiser, many combinations of size, speed, and gun 
power are possible, including a type which would be a 
combined cruiser and light airplane carrier. 

These then are the approximate numbers of ships we 
must build if by the end of 1936 we are to complete our 
treaty navy: five small airplane carriers, ninety-six de- 
stroyers including leaders, thirty-four submarines, eight 
light cruisers, and five 10,000-ton cruisers in addition to 
thirteen already on the ways or recently commissioned. 

So extensive is this building, and so long have we put 
it off, hoping for a real limitation of all navies, that it 
may seem best to spread our new construction a few 
years beyond 1936. The best fighting ships are gradual 
developments of those already tried in service. The 
most powerful and, in the end, the most economical fleet 
avoids large accumulations of identical vessels “frozen” 
into a single design, whose replacement twenty years 
hence calls for another block of frozen tonnage. Recent 
confused and disturbing events abroad give but little 
indication that the navies of the next decades will be 
appreciably smaller than those of today. A long-time 
program and a very substantial start on the building of 
our treaty fleet is the task that now faces the navy and 
the nation. At minimum it will be a construction 
project that will fill the yards and the private ship- 
building plants that supplement them. It promises 


OVER THE SEA AND UNDER THEY GO 
The submarine is a peerless weapon of defense against close 
blockade, and that pictured, the "V 5," is one of the newest 
and biggest. No more of this size may be built under the London 
Treaty. The observation planes are from the "U. S. S. Florida." 
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employment to thousands of men in our shipyards, 
and to all those whose labor in distant mine and fac- 
tory helps to produce the material and fittings that are 
part and parcel of those mighty ships. Armaments can- 
not be justified solely because they give work. They 
exist, and will continue to exist, only as long as the na- 
tions fear war, and prepare to defend the national 
greatness that is for each a sacred heritage of the past. 
Yet we are fortunate that the building of the treaty 
navy will be undertaken in a time of financial depres- 
sion. Now, rather than in the boom days when private 
employers bid actively for labor and material, is the 
time when government work. should be done. Busy 
shipyards during the next few years bid fair to start 
that quickening of industry which may soon presage the 
passing of hard times and unemployment. 


a WILL BE RAISED in protest, in the press, 
in the halls of Congress, and even in the pul- 
The cost of the treaty navy has been put at 
roughly a billion dollars. A huge expenditure of treas- 
ure, many will argue. To them we can reply that in 
terms of national wealth these figures are not large. 
They bulk big in the federal budget; but, were we to 
add the direct and indirect expense of all government, 
state and local, legislators to pass our countless laws, 
police to enforce or attempt to enforce them, judges to 
judge us, and politicians to harangue us, the cost of 
naval defense would be but a small part of the grand 
total which man must pay for the varied fabric of mod- 
ern government. 

A land whose national wealth is the envy of the 
world, a country rich enough to spend a billion yearly 
for cigarettes, and a quarter of a billion for millinery 
and lace, can surely afford to bear its stated share of 
the burden of defensive navies. Nations have paid, and 
will continue to pay a larger price than this for defense 
at sea. Security is more than wealth, and national 
greatness more than money. Carthage, great in arms, 
would scarcely have abandoned the fleet solely because 
some active clerk found that it cost about as much as 
part of milady’s finery. 

Others will decry this large 
outlay on ships of war built 
merely to protect America 
against the distant threat of 
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decks of the "U. S. S. 
Saratoga," a modern air- 
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armaments which others have already created. Better, 
they will argue, to await another conference. Better to 
disarm by example. To them we can truly answer that 
patient and generous negotiation has been tried. We 
asked for parity on the lowest levels possible. The low- 
est levels are those of this treaty navy. 

Many will contend that increasing armaments make 
for war, not for peace. To them we can point out that a 
new factor has entered, limitation of naval armaments, 
limitations such that if the prescribed levels are main- 
tained, none can hope for easy and immediate victory. 
A broadly conceived via media has been found between 
the honest soldier’s constant urge for forces that prom- 
ise quick triumph and the equally honest human desire 
that seeks to rid the world of the menace and symbol of 
war. The London treaty gives defense to all, prepon- 
derance for victory to none. The historic balance of 
power has been reaffirmed in a stronger form than ever 
before, by navies that can defend and cannot readily 
attack. Such armaments make not for war but peace. 


W*® SOLEMNLY demand in conference a fleet 
of certain relative strength unless we intend 
to build and maintain it? If we fail again to substan- 
tiate our reasonable claims, other nations can truly 
argue that to them by right belongs naval preponder- 
ance; that, after national needs and national demands 
have been weighed, those countries will justly continue 
to have supremacy at sea who are willing year after 
year to meet the cost of naval defense. Experts and 
statesmen cannot build our fleet. They can only advise 
and negotiate the reduction of rival navies. It then re- 
mains for the people of America to provide a fleet ade- 
quate to carry out America’s policy. 

America’s record is clear. We may well be proud of 
the great sacrifices made at the Washington Confer- 
ence in 1922, when, for the cause of world disarmament, 
we scrapped the partially completed ships of a new 
battle fleet that even the most powerful would have 
hesitated to match. Slowly and with reluctance we took 
up the renewed challenge of cruiser competition. We 

did not set the pace. 
Example and negotia- 
tions have failed to 
assure our national de- 
fense within lower lim- 
its of naval armaments 
than those stated in the 
London treaty. If 
America wishes to real- 
ize her declared na- 
tional policy, the treaty 
navy must now be built. 
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Europe Goes Into Conference 
By FRANK H. SIMONDS 


T= MONTH WHICH HAS PASSED since I last wrote 
here has been marked by a general renewal of 
discussion on disarmament, and by a sudden and strik- 
ing intervention on the part of the Hoover Administra- 
tion in the affairs of Europe. The disarmament discus- 
sion has been provoked by the approach of the session 
of the Preparatory Commission in Geneva, which is 
actually meeting as I write. 

The American intervention has amounted to a fresh 
effort to extend and consolidate the results of the Lon- 
don Naval Conference. This effort follows the dramatic 
ceremonies marking the deposit of the ratified copies of 
the treaty in London, and a world-wide “hook-up” per- 
mitting the people of three continents to listen to the 
comments of the American President and the prime 
ministers of Japan and Britain. 

Mr. Hoover’s act was to send to both Paris and Rome 
his friend and former associate, Hugh Gibson, now Am- 
bassador to Belgium, in an effort to compose the dif- 
ferences between France and Italy. These differences 
prevented the making of a five-power pact at London 
and necessitated the inclusion within the naval treaty of 
the notorious escalator clause. By this clause the limi- 
tations agreed on were made conditional, and the actual 
accomplishment at London was restricted to the elimi- 
nation for five years of all possible competitive con- 
struction between Britain, Japan, and the United States. 

The Naval Treaty, as it was deposited at London last 
month, fixed the relative strength of the three signatory 
powers, but it also provided that in case Britain felt that 
her security was menaced by the naval program of any 
non-signatory power, she would be free to build beyond 
treaty limits. America and Japan could follow suit pro- 
portionately. Since that time the British Government 
has been incessantly striving to bring Italy and France 
together and thus stabilize the situation for five years. 

All these efforts have failed. Italy has stedfastly 
maintained her right to parity with France in all cate- 
gories, as she established this right in capital ships at 
the Washington Conference in 1921-22. Just as Britain 
insists upon a two-power standard vis-a-vis European 
states, France (by reason of colonial circumstances) 
claims similar status in regard to continental powers— 
especially her potential enemies, Germany and Italy. 

For fascist Italy the question of parity with France 
is one of prestige. Mussolini cannot accept for his vio- 
lently nationalistic régime a rank in secondary cate- 
gories lower than a liberal government acquired at 


Washington in battleships. National pride and the 
prestige of fascism are at stake. But France, pro- 
foundly moved by the long series of minatory utter- 
ances of the Duce, sees Italian parity as a menace to 
French security, precisely as long as Great Britain is 
not committed to some Mediterranean Locarno, which 
would insure British support to France in case of 
Italian attack—and, of course, a similar insurance to 
Italy in case of French aggression. 

This issue was fought out at London, when France 
asked a consultative pact from both Britain and Amer- 
ica, was refused, and declined to adhere to the main 
portion of the treaty. But the issue is complicated by 
the fact that France, in her present financial affluence, 
can build a fleet to maintain her relative rank with 
Italy, while Italy, sharing the world depression, cannot 
possibly build up to parity, even if she acquires the 
right. And it is further complicated by the fact that the 
French naval program will soon disturb the British 
two-power standard and impose upon Britain the 
necessity to build in excess of the provisions of the 
Treaty of London. 

Thus Mr. Hoover has actually set out to save the 
Treaty of London, which he conceives to be the major 
achievement of his administration. For once the Brit- 
ish feel compelled to invoke the escalator clause and go 
in for further building, we shall have to follow suit. 
This is the genesis of the Gibson mission. As the Am- 
bassador has proceeded on his travels there have been 
rumors that France was prepared to come into the ex- 
isting three-power pact, asking only an escalator clause 
for herself, which would enable her to build beyond 
treaty limits to retain her position in respect to Italy. 

Such a maneuver is not impossible. It was discussed 
at London, but it is clear that any such action would 
still further impair the solidity of the treaty, which 
would be dominated not by one but two conditions. 
Too, the question of relative British and French 
strength remains unadjusted and this was the cause of 
argument and bitter disagreement at London. 

It would be a clever bit of French strategy to isolate 
Italy. But it is hard to see how any one can believe it 
would much advantage the general cause of peace in 
Europe, given the certainty of bitter Italian recrimina- 
tion and reprisal. There has been, also, the suggestion 
that Italy’s notorious need for a foreign loan has given 
the American Ambassador a useful card to play, since 
any loan must come from the United States and could 
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come only with the approval of the Hoover Adminis- 
tration. But again this is a dangerous experiment; for, 
on the one hand, it would have the appearance of co- 
ercion and, on the other, would seem to disclose the 
United States backing France against Italy. 

The press reports of the results of the Gibson mission 
are confusing. London is frankly pessimistic; Paris and 
Rome are both eagerly endeavoring to create the im- 
pression that responsibility for failure will lie with the 
other fellow. Rome suggests that France will yield 
parity, Paris that Italy will surrender to American 
pressure, but on the surface the situation seems to re- 
main unchanged and the failure of London to achieve a 
. five-power adjustment unredeemed. 

Moreover, Mussolini’s speech of the eighth anniver- 
sary of the “March on Rome,” while pacific in tone, 
aroused French resentment and apprehension by put- 
ting Italy squarely on the side of treaty revision. This 
speech made the task of patching up even a temporary 
adjustment excessively difficult. 

Today it is true that the quarrel between France and 
Italy is one of the most disturbing circumstances in con- 
temporary Europe, but it is also true that this quarrel 
is over fundamental issues and that the naval detail is 
only incidental. Fascist Italy is definitely determined 
to replace France in all the east of Europe, and France 
is unprepared to sacrifice any part of her system of 
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alliances and influence, which makes her the dominant 
power in Europe. 

Even a temporary truce in naval directions would 
have very little real meaning. It might take the form 
of an agreement by France to recognize the principle of 
Italian parity and by Italy not to translate this parity 
into fact by construction during the next five years. 
Or it might be a compromise by which each power an- 
nounces its program for the next five years, avoiding 
any reference to parity. Only if Britain and the United 
States would agree to maintain the status quo in the 
Mediterranean against any aggression and would con- 
sent to sign a consultative pact with teeth in it, could 
any real adjustment be made. This would obviously be 
to play the French game against the Italians, for France 
wants only to hold what she has, and if she can do that, 
Italy’s aspirations to be a world power are doomed. 

During the London Conference there were British 
leaders who did favor a British guarantee in the Medi- 
terranean, even without American participation. All 
favored it if America came in. But MacDonald and the 
Labor Government are solidly against new commit- 
ments. That is why Labor has failed to adjust the 
Franco-Italian dispute and it seems probable that this 
will explain the apparent failure of Ambassador Gibson, 
for Washington is even less ready than London to accept 
European responsibilities. 


The Preparatory Commission 


W ONE TURNS from the specific issue to the 
general question of disarmament it is pat- 
ent that Gibson’s mission was in part the consequence 
of a general perception, not only in Washington but 
everywhere, that the prospects of progress at the Pre- 
paratory Commission meetings were slight. Thus 
springs the hope to dissipate general gloom and pessi- 
mism by one concrete achievement. 

The Preparatory Commission has been meeting on 
and off for more than five years. It has performed an 
incredible amount of technical work, but it has never 
made any real or effective progress. The armed pow- 
ers have felt themselves menaced by the undisguised 
purposes of the defeated and disarmed states. There- 
fore they have been unwilling to modify their military 
establishments save in conformity with their concep- 
tion of the size and imminence of the perils which they 
have discovered about them. 

France and her allies, Poland, Jugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Belgium, together with Rumania which is 
allied directly to Poland, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, 
have seen in Germany a purpose to recover the lost 
provinces of the East, to bring Austria into the Reich, in 
a word, to destroy the settlement of Paris. Jugoslavia, 
like France, has seen a deadly menace in Italian pur- 
pose. All the states of the Little Entente are fearful 
of the undisguised Hungarian purpose to restore the 
ancient frontiers of the Kingdom of St. Stephen at their 
expense. Finally, Poland and Rumania are equally 
menaced by Bolshevist purposes. 

As a consequence all these states, which aside from 
Italy constitute the only fully armed powers of the Con- 
tinent, have stedfastly insisted upon retaining the 
conscript system, training their youth for national de- 
fense and in general preparing for the next war, which 
they see threatened by the policies and purposes of their 
neighbors. And against this solid block of nations, led 
by France, nothing could be achieved. 


Meantime the situation of Germany has changed. 
While she was at the mercy of armies of occupation and 
seeking to hasten the day of their departure, she could 
only feebly argue that her conquerors were violating 
the Treaty of Versailles, which expressly stated that the 
forcible disarmament of Germany was the first step in 
general disarmament. But now that the armies of oc- 
cupation are gone not only is she free to make powerful 
demands, but the shaky republican régime can fairly 
say that its very existence is imperilled if Germany is 
longer kept in a state of disproportionate and enforced 
weakness, surrounded by fully armed nations. 

But, by contrast, it is perfectly clear that if the Ger- 
man plea were honored arid the armies of her neigh- 
bors reduced, German military force would be propor- 
tionately fortified. She would not have more troops but 
France and Poland would have fewer—and her chance 
to achieve by force a revision of her frontiers in the 
East that much advantaged. 

The question of disarmament is all there. France and 
her allies are quite ready to reduce their present mili- 
tary establishments if Germany, Italy, and Hungary 
will agree to accept as final their present territorial 
status and if the League of Nations is provided with 
means to restrain these powers if they break their 
pledges. In practice this means if the United States and 
Great Britain are ready to lend their naval power and 
purses to the League, in case of aggression. But until 
this vital question of security is disposed of, neither 
France nor any one of her allies is ready to disband a 
platoon or abolish a battery. 

On the contrary, France is at the moment building a 
system of permanent fortifications between the Moselle 
and the Rhine on her eastern frontiers, which must 
suggest comparison with the Great Wall of China or 
Hadrian’s ramparts in the north of England. And at 
the same time France is spending vast sums upon the 
preparation and equipment of her army and lending 
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other sums to her allies to be spent in the purchase of 
machines and munitions in France, airplanes for Poland, 
and submarines for Jugoslavia. 

In this situation Germany, her territories at last free, 
comes to Geneva to demand that the promise of the 
Treaty of Versailles be carried out, that she be at last 
liberated from the nightmare which is the lot of a great 
power with open frontiers, surrounded by armed neigh- 
bors, and condemned to restrict her army and navy to 
the limits of a second-class power and denied the right 
to train her youth. 

Either, the Germans say, there must be general re- 
duction and limitation, bringing other great powers like 
France and Italy and Poland, which is on the military 
side a great power, down to the German level, or Ger- 
many must be freed from the restrictions of Versailles 
and allowed to recreate her army in accordance with 
her own estimate of her necessities and dangers. But 
since German purpose is.to destroy the existing treaties 
and recover lost provinces, either solution carries equal 
danger to her neighbors. 

In this situation Italy is playing a clever but danger- 
ous game. Although by the peace treaties Italy took 
territories inhabited by German and Slav populations 
in defiance of the principle of self-determination, and 
means to hold them, has indeed subjected these alien 
populations to a policy of assimilation, she has declared 
for a revision of the peace treaties, which would ad- 
vantage the German minorities in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia and the Hungarian in the three states of the 
Little Entente. 

In a word, the Italians are not championing the prin- 
ciple of rights of minorities but using it as a political 
weapon. And, in the same fashion, while Italy is press- 
ing her military preparations to the extreme limit, not 
alone in her army but through her fascist militia, she 
champions the thesis of the reduction of armaments for 
the simple reason that she cannot hope, given her pov- 
erty, to overtake French military and naval strength, 
unless that is reduced greatly. And she is angling for 
German approval because she sees in Germany a pos- 
sible ally, with whose help French influence on the 
Continent could be broken down and Italian elevated. 

Thus what must be appreciated first of all in consid- 
ering the conference at Geneva is the fact that all the 
powers there are primarily engaged in playing their 
own game in the great conflict of interests, aspirations, 
and rights, which is the basis of Europe. The disarmed 
nations advocate disarmament because it will reduce 
the armed nations to their level. The poor nations ad- 
vocate disarmament to a degree, because it will bring 
the rich nearer to their own condition. The satisfied 
nations insist upon retaining their present military su- 


Two British 


A™” FROM THE GATHERING of the Geneva Con- 
ference and the various consultations in 
Washington, Paris and Rome, the world has been 
treated to the spectacle of two purely British affairs, the 
Imperial Conference and the Round Table on India. 
Since the latter is only assembling as I write, I shall re- 
strict comment to the empire conference, with but a 
passing word as to India. 

Beyond any question the meeting of the Dominion 
Premiers has ended in complete and even disastrous 
failure. The proposal of Bennett of Canada for an 
inter-imperial preference rate of ten per cent., which 


periority until the dissatisfied and disarmed states agree 
to accept as final the existing order. 

In point of fact, no nation in Europe today is ex- 
cessively armed, measured by 1914 standards. The 
French army, which is the most considerable, is but 
half the size of the pre-war period—that is, the home 
force. But several powers, beginning with Germany, 
are disproportionately disarmed by virtue of treaty 
provisions. And at least one, Italy, cannot arm in pro- 
portion to her wishes, because of her financial state. 

If my prospective enemy has two pistols and I have 
but one, I have two ways of achieving parity, first by 
persuading him to throw away one gun, second by buy- 
ing another myself. In that case, if I am poor I shall 
insist upon his moral obligation to bestow parity upon 
me by throwing away one revolver, but if I am rich and 
freed from legal restraint, I shall go and buy the extra 
gun. But in any case he will be bound, since he sus- 
pects my motives, to keep both of his guns and try to 
prevent me from getting another. That is the real dis- 
armament issue in Europe at the present hour. 

For Americans a disarmament or even a limitation 
of armaments conference means a meeting of nations 
for the purpose of fixing a method of reducing the ex- 
pense and abolishing the dangers incident to military 
and naval establishments. It presupposes a universal 
and equal willingness to work for the same end. In 
Europe such a meeting is judged in advance as a battle- 
ground where armed powers seek to preserve their ad- 
vantage and disarmed states to help their own posi- 
tions. Thus on both sides it is an attempt to attain or 
retain prizes, usually gained in war, without resort to 
new conflict. 

Again, we Americans constantly confuse the fact with 
the appearance. No nation in Europe is militaristic in 
the sense of desiring to spend large:sums in keeping 
vast armies. Everybody wants reduction, but only the 
kind of reduction which either preserves existing ad- 
vantages or removes present handicaps. The Bolshe- 
vists, for example, sturdily clanior for the abolition of 
every standing army in Europe, because they believe if 
these armies were eliminated, there would be no force 
in existence to block the revolt of the proletariat, the 
ultimate object of their international policy. For this 
reason, at Geneva Litvinof is the most ardent cham- 
pion of absolute disarmament—but such disarmament 
is, in his mind, not a prelude to peace but a preparation 
for the inevitable class war. 

What it is very hard for us Americans to perceive is 
that disarmament, which we conceive to be a step 
toward peace, could well lead directly to war. But that 
is the view of statesmen at Geneva representing more 
than a hundred millions, and it determines their action. 


Conferences 


would give the same advantage to British manufactures 
in the Dominions and to colonial raw materials and 
foodstuffs in the British Isles, has been rejected by 
Labor so decisively, thanks to the triumph of Snowden 
over both Thomas and MacDonald, that the single thing 
left for the Dominions to do is to wait and see what a 
Tory government has to offer when Labor falls. 

The truth, never much disguised, is now apparent to 
all. Great Britain, at least in the view of the men who 
now direct it, cannot afford to give the Dominions a 
preference in the British market, which would amount 
to a tax on food. Such a tax would automatically in- 
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crease the costs of British exports, and handicap British 
goods in competition with foreign wares in all the free 
markets of the world, precisely the markets in which 
two-thirds of British exports are sold. 

The Dominions on their side have not the smallest 
intention to sacrifice their own industries either to Brit- 
ish or to those of one another. They will not hear of 
any system of Imperial Free Trade. What they have 
proposed is to give Britain a ten per cent. advantage 
over all competitors in their markets and perhaps to 
extend the same benefit to one another, but all their 
tariffs are to stand and these tariffs are designed to pro- 
tect home industry from British competition quite as 
much as foreign. Imperial Free Trade then is dead, 
despite all the thunderous press campaign of Beaver- 
brook and Rothermere. 

Now Great Britain is going to fight a general election 
on the issue, if the Tories can pull themselves together 
to force a showdown. But the Tories are so divided 
that it is hard to tell what may happen. Hard on the 
heels of the failure of the Imperial Conference a by- 
election in the Paddington district resulted in the defeat 
of the Baldwin candidate and the election of a Beaver- 
brook-Rothermere recruit. Stanley Baldwin, having 
weathered an attack by a vote of confidence of four to 
one, is uttering statement after statement, each getting a 
little closer to the idea of a tariff on foodstuffs but all 
displaying the notorious fact that he has never recov- 
ered from his defeat in 1923 on precisely this issue. 

Conditions in England are so bad that public 
opinion generally is resigned to making almost any ex- 
periment to reduce unemployment. The illusion of a 
consolidated empire, hedged about by a common tariff 
wall, the Dominions buying all British manufactures, 
the British using only Dominion raw materials and 
foodstuffs, has had obvious appeal. It may well be that, 
as most well-informed observers believe, the experi- 
ment will eventually be tried in some form. 

Nevertheless, the Imperial Conference has served to 
demonstrate that the fancied solidarity of the empire, 
economically speaking, is pretty much of a myth. The 
empire is not big enough in consuming power to keep 
the wheels of British industry turning and since Britain 
must sell two-thirds of her products outside the empire, 
she must buy likewise. And since other countries can 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials more cheaply than 
the Dominions, and since Germany and Italy and 
France can buy these, Britain must do likewise or lose 
in the competition with her rivals in the free markets 
of the world. 

Discussion of political questions, such as the right of 
secession (freely recognized, to be sure, by the British 
Government), has been relegated to the background. 
The Imperial Conference was purely and simply an 
economic affair, and there was equal good will on all 
sides because all were equally concerned in finding 
ways and means to cure depression. But upon exam- 
ination the vital interests of both sides were disclosed 
to be irreconcilable with any form of imperial associa- 
tion that could be discovered. 

It is true that, with an astonishing departure from 
British precedent, the Tories out of power seized upon 
the proposal made by the Dominions to a Labor Gov- 
ernment in power and proclaimed their readiness to 
accept it. But when Baldwin’s surprising statements 
were examined, it turned out that he still remained 
doubtful on the question of food, while Beaverbrook 
and Rothermere had to swallow a complete rejection of 
their, thesis of actual free trade in the empire by all the 
Colonial premiers. 
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Thus it is far from impossible that we have seen one 
more of the great steps in the progressive disintegration 
of the British empire. The political ties have been loos- 
ened since the World War to the point where British 
foreign policy has to be subjected to Dominion approval, 
or carries no binding force for the Dominions. The 
Dominions have become partners in the business of 
empire, but partners with only very restricted liabilities, 
almost no military or naval responsibilities and with 
the right of free withdrawal. 

As I have said, the Tories may run all risks to get 
power and accordingly accept the Dominion proposal, 
but no one can figure out where this will affect unem- 
ployment, even if it wins an election. And now the 
Liberals and Laborites seem to be on the edge of a bar- 
gain by which, in return for Liberal support in Parlia- 
ment, Labor will vote for a new election law, which will 
insure the return of not 50 but at least 150 Liberal 
members at the next election, if the Liberal vote is as 
large as it was last time. 

Attractive on the surface, however, this pooling of 
strength between Liberal and Labor parties is weak- 
ened by the fact that British public opinion is genuinely 
alarmed at the progress of Britain toward fresh disas- 
ter under a Labor Government. Labor not only piles 
up the expense of social legislation at a moment 
when economic depression is almost unparalleled, but 
also the outlook for fresh taxation, imposing new and 
ruinous burdens on industry, is unmistakable. 

Europe as a whole has watched this failure of the 
Imperial Conference not merely with attention but ap- 
proval, not out of any spirit of malice or hatred, but 
simply because of the conviction that the failure may 
lead to a return of British policy to European fields. 
There is hope now that British participation in a Pan- 
European League may follow the failure of what Aus- 
ten Chamberlain once described as the older and more 
attractive association. For a decade Britain has been 
striving to escape trom Continental entanglements and 
substitute imperial associations. And the very distaste 
of the Dominions for European affairs has accentuated 
this British withdrawal. 

But Europe believes that without British participa- 
tion and activity, indeed without at least a measure of 
British leadership, peace and prosperity in Europe are 
unattainable. The failure of the Imperial Conference, 
therefore, awakens fresh hopes, as does, by the way, the 
new activity of the United States both at the Geneva 
meeting and in Rome and Paris. 


A: TO THE INDIAN Rounp TABLE, it represents 
about the last chance—if a chance still re- 


mains—of saving India for the British Empire. The 
apparent preliminary union of the Mohammedan and 
Hindu representatives on a platform of Dominion status 
in the broadest possible form is at once significant of 
Indian conditions and illustrative of the problem the 
British confront. Hitherto it has been the apparently 
irreconcilable differences between these elements, 
which has been at once the justification and the hope 
for the continuation of British rule. 

The actual secession of the other Dominions would 
make little difference of a practical sort, since politically 
they are now independent nations and economically 
they have just given fresh evidence of their freedom. 
But the loss of India would be politically and economi- 
cally a supreme disaster for Britain. Thus it is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the importance of the issues at stake, 
as it is similarly hard to envisage any solution, given 
the state of mind both in India ‘and in Britain. 
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Opportunity Rouses the Democrats 
By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


Recently Vice-Chairman, Democratic National Committee 


QO) vores IS KNOCKING noisily at the door 
of the Democratic party. With the usual 
luck of that party, however, this opporttnity turns out 
to be a double-headed creature. So in order to meet 
this opportunity the Democrats must either decide to 
grab at one head and ignore the other, to make an effort 
to seize both. The danger is that they may find their 
fingers on the bald spots only. They must therefore 
grasp both simultaneously. Translated, this means that 
the Democratic party, to meet its opportunity in 1932, 
must choose a nominee who is satisfactory to two very 
different groups of voters. 

The first group is composed of those Republican 
manufacturers and bankers who no longer desire a high 
protective tariff, and desire more international codpera- 
tion. There is, fortunately for the Democrats, an in- 
creasing number of them—so large a number, in fact, 
that they are making an effort to capture the Republi- 
can organization from those other manufacturers who 
still want a tariff. This, I take it, is the meaning of Mr. 
Morrow’s entrance into the United States Senate. 

Mr. Morrow will become the leader of this group and 
seek to wrest the organization of his party from the 
present Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy control. If 
he is successful the Republican party in 1932 will aban- 
don its position on the tariff and international codpera- 
tion. In that case the’ Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses- 
Grundy group, representing those manufacturers who 
still desire a high tariff, will disappear. Poor men, they 





will have nowhere else to go. They can not go to the 
Democratic party, which is opposed to the protective 
policy; and their own party will have left them high and 
dry. For that reason they must inevitably put up tke 
fight of their political lives against Mr. Morrow’s group. 

Their resources are not small. They have the com- 
mand of the citadel. Back of them are the Republicans 
in ward, city, county and state organizations who can 
not easily be weaned from the leadership that has so 
long brought them victory. Back of them, also, are the 
traditions and prejudices of thousands of Republican 
voters, and these men are not lacking in ability to play 
upon both. 

So it is hardly likely that Senator Morrow will suc- 
ceed. What, then, will his group do? It must turn toa 
party that offers them what they want. Here is one 
head of the Old Man Opportunity who knocks at the 
Democratic door. For the Democratic party has always 
opposed the protective policy. It has stood for interna- 
tional codperation. To it the Morrow following must 


_ naturally turn. But it will only do so if the nominee of 


the party is a man who commands their confidence, of 
whose “unsoundness” they are not afraid. 

On the other hand, the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses- 
Grundy group may have to accept the Morrow control 
as they had to accept Hoover. This is where the other 
head of Old Man Opportunity comes in. There is an- 
other group of Republicans, not only as opposed as Mr. 
Morrow to the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy 
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control of the Republican party, but also opposed to its 
control by Mr. Morrow’s group. This third group is 
led by Governor Pinchot and Senators Norris, Borah, 
and LaFollette. It appears that they intend to force a 
fight for control of the Republican party with the Fess- 
Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy group on public utili- 
ties, oil, and public lands questions. 

If the fight reaches the proportions it promises to as- 
sume it may result in such a break that in self respect 
this group will be unable to support any nominee 
named by the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy 
management. There is, of course, a possibility that 
these men would in such a situation put a candidate of 
their own in the field and organize a third party. But 
they are earnest men, intent upon their objectives, and 
know full well that their chance of winning their fight 
for the consumer would be greater in an out-and-out 
contest between two parties than in a three-cornered 
one. It is a fair assumption, therefore, that if the 
Democratic party offered a nominee who was sympa- 
thetic with their position on these questions they would 
support him, as Senator Norris supported Governor 
Smith in 1928. This it ought to be able to do since the 
last nominee of the Democratic party took the same po- 
sition they do on these questions. 


L iey WISE couRSsE for the Democratic party, then, 
if it wishes to take advantage of its opportunity, 
is to pursue traditional policies and move toward the 
nomination of a man who will appeal to either group. 
Fortunately the Democratic party has men who could 
do so without making any compromises. 

In view of the recent election, the name that comes 
first to every mind is that of the gallant Governor of 
New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt. From the days when 
he was associated with the Woodrow Wilson adminis- 
tration, to his last fight against the power interests, he 
has stood for those measures which appeal to this sec- 
ond group. As Governor of New York he has ever 
fought the battle of the consumer. At the same time his 
character is so well known—I might even say person- 
ally known—to men of business that he could never be 
suspected of rashness or folly, even as those words are 
understood by manufacturers and bankers. 

There is also the Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War in the Wilson cabinet. His work as lawyer dur- 
ing the past ten years has gained the confidence of the 
business men of the country. They know him for a man 
of brilliant mind, wise, able. Since they trust him with 
their personal business, those among them who oppose 
the tariff should not be afraid to make him President. 
At the same time, ever since he was a reform Mayor of 
Cleveland, he has been associated in the minds of the 
public with progressive ideas and movements of the 
kind that engage the attention of the Pinchot-led group. 

Still another man whose name occurs to me as satis- 
factory to these two groups is the newly elected Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, the Hon. Cordell Hull. He is 
known as an authority on tariff matters and an uncom- 
promising foe of high protection. He has also stood for 
international codperation. During his long record in 
Congress he has built up a reputation for calm judg- 
ment and cautious movement. Yet at the same time his 
public record shows him always a friend to measures 
such as those advocated by the Pinchot-led group. 
Bankers and manufacturers may oppose anti-protection 
and favor international codperation for personal rea- 
sons, but Mr. Hull’s support of such policies rests upon 
his convictions that they safeguard the interest of the 
common run of men, convictions that identify him. 
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I do not say that these are the only men the Demo- 
crats could nominate who would satisfy both groups of 
voters. But in outlining their availability I shall have 
indicated what kind of man the Democrats must nomi- 
nate if they are awake to their opportunity. 


HAT, IT MAY BE ASKED, of the Prohibition 
question? Will it not be the issue in 1932? 

That is the fly in the Democratic ointment. Since the 
victory of the Democrats in November, there are indi- 
cations that the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy 
group of the Republican party intends, if possible, to 
make it the issue. From a lukewarm acquiescence in a 
noble experiment, the Republican party seems to be 
moving towards an ardent support of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. By so doing it may by implication become 
its defender, even if it does not commit itself in its plat- 
form to a Dry program. 

This will undoubtedly leave the Democratic party in 
a precarious position. For the Wets, only too eager to 
join issue with the Drys in a national election, will 
naturally seek to capture the Democratic National Con- 
vention and force it to adopt a plank favoring repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The Drys in the conven- 
tion must necessarily oppose them, with the result that 
—whether Wet or Dry delegates win the decision—the 
Democratic party will enter the campaign as divided as 
the Republican party. Thus will its opportunity be lost, 
for to realize that opportunity the party must indicate 
to these groups of disaffected Republicans that it is 
strong enough to promise victory. Neither group will 
be interested in any remnants left on the field of an 
intra-party battle. It must, indeed, be able to present a 
united front. 

How, it may be asked, can the Democratic Conven- 
tion refuse to take a position on this question if the Re- 
publican party becomes the defender of the Amend- 
ment? Even if it should say nothing about prohibition, 
it will be regarded as the Wet party and the issue will 
be joined just the same. 

The conventions are almost two years off. It is by no 
means certain that the Republican convention will 
espouse the cause of prohibition. True if we may judge 
from the statement by Senator Fess, and the analysis of 
the election by newspaper correspondents close to the 
President, that seems to be the plan of the present Re- 
publican organization. Buf the report of the Law En- 
forcement Committee has not yet been made. There 
have been rumors that it intends to recommend that 
light wines and beers with a 4 per cent. content are not 
intoxicating, and therefore not prohibited by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. This would entirely change the 
picture. 

Emphasis on the Amendment may be intended simply 
to tempt Wet Democrats into prohibition discussions, 
and so draw the attention of the country away from the 
economic policies which defeated the party. Or it 
may be—and this is probable—an effort on the part of 
the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses-Grundy group to solve 
their difficulties in the Republican party by drawing to 
Mr. Hoover such a following of Drys inside the party as 
to insure his nomination and enable them to retain their 
control of the organization. 

In the meantime, the Democratic organization will 
probably continue for the next two years the policy it 
followed during the past campaign. What that policy 
was seems to have escaped those commentators who 
want to see in that campaign an argument for the 
Democratic espousal of the wet side of the prohibition 
question. It was to ignore the prohibition question en- 
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tirely and concentrate on economic issues and the fail- 
ure of Republican policies. 

It seems also to have escaped them that it was just 
this ignoring of prohibition by the national organization 
that made it possible for Democratic nominees, whether 
Wet or Dry, to focus their campaigns on other issues. 
Those who would make prohibition a partisan issue for- 
get that Dry Democratic nominees usually run against 
Dry Republican ones, and Wet Democrats .against Wet 
Republicans. For example, a Dry Heflin was defeated 
by a Dry Bankhead in Alabama; a Dry Costigan de- 
feated a Shaw who appealed to Colorado Drys for sup- 
port; a Dry McGill defeated a Dry Allen in Kansas; a 
Wet Roosevelt defeated a Wet Tuttle who ran on a Wet 


platform'in New York; a Wet Morrow defeated a Wet 


Simpson in New Jersey. 

When the sentiment in a district is Dry, Dry candi- 
dates are nominated by both parties; when Wet, both 
nominees are Wet. In the writer’s own state of Mis- 
souri, for example, the nominees of both parties in St. 
Louis were Wet; those of both parties in the rural dis- 
tricts were Dry. The division over prohibition is geo- 
graphical, not partisan. How could it be otherwise, 
unless either the Wets or Drys decided to flock into one 
party and make it their own? 

Men and women adopted their parties on other 
grounds than prohibition. There is nothing in the his- 
tory or principles of either party that would attract 
Wets into one and Drys into the other, and so make 
the majority of one party in a community nominate a 
Dry at its primaries and the majority of the other nomi- 
nate a Wet. In a community where sentiment is Dry, 
the majority of both parties are likely to be Dry; and 
where the sentiment is Wet the majority of both parties 
will be wet. Of course where sentiment is fairly evenly 
divided, it may happen that a Wet will win the nomina- 
tion in one party and a Dry in the other, as in Massa- 
chusetts and Delaware; but it is only an accident that 
there happen to be more Wets in one party than the 
other. It can not be considered a division between 
parties. 

In most districts there is no local conflict between 
Democrats and Republicans on prohibition. That issue 
is fought out inside the parties at the primaries, and 
usually the victorious candidates of both parties will 
reflect the sentiment of the district. In such a case 
no discussion of the question is called for, and the 
candidates can and do join battle on other issues. But 
if its national organization makes a pronouncement on 
the question, then the question is in debate in those 
communities where sentiment is opposed to this pro- 
nouncement and the other issues are ignored. 

To win the support of these Republican groups the 
Democratic party must be able to guarantee that it will 
come to grips with the Fess-Smoot-Watson-Moses- 
Grundy Republican group on its economic policies. But 
if it takes a position on the prohibition question the 
Republican party will be only too glad to evade the 
economic issues and concentrate on prohibition. Once 
it is injected there will be no further discussion of eco- 
nomic issues. 


[7 MUST BE the hope, then, of those who wish to 
see the Democratic party embrace its oppor- 
tunity, that the Democratic convention of 1932 will 
adopt the same policy of ignoring prohibition and con- 
centrating on the economic issues. But how, Democrats 
may ask, is such a consummation to be attained? How 
may the Wets be restrained from their effort to capture 
the convention; how, indeed, the Drys? Both are ard- 


ent. And neither faction will be willing to yield. 

Perhaps the answer is to be found in the actions of 
those men and women who came to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1924 insisting that unless there was 
a prohibition plank in its platform they could not sup- 
port the Democratic nominee, and then flocked off to 
support LaFollette who had always been and continued 
Wet. When people are roused by issues that appeal to 
them as vital to justice, or their country’s future, or to 
their self-preservation, or to their pocketbooks, other 
issues that previously engaged their attention suddenly 
seem to them of less importance. Political parties are 
like the empty house of the parable, into which the 
devils entered. When a party sweeps out its fundamen- 
tal principles, and refuses to take a stand on those mea- 
sures that involve them, then propagandists for some 
social legislation enter in and strive to use the party for 
its own purposes. 


IF DEMOCRATS WERE roused to the importance of 
victory on these economic issues they would not 
let themselves be diverted by the Wet and Dry question. 
It may be possible so to rouse them. If the Democratic 
national organization continues its policy so that Demo- 
crats hear these issues stressed, if its representatives 
in Congress put up a valiant fight for them, it is possible 
that when delegates arrive at the national convention 
they will be so intent on these issues that they will be 
willing, both Wets and Drys, to say about prohibition in 
effect something like this: “It is not for the national 
convention to make a pronouncement on prohibition. 
It is not a question that can be settled, either one way 
or another, by a national election. It is not a question 
involving fundamental Democratic principles. There- 
fore it can not be made a party policy. It is a question 
to be settled at the primaries. Democrats will have an 
opportunity to express their opinions in their choice of 
nominees. Where the majority are Dry, their nominee 
will be Dry. Where the majority are wet, their nomi- 
nee will be Wet. There is room in the Democratic party 
for both.” If they do this, they may avoid the prohibi- 
tion pitfall. 

There remains the possibility that the presidential 
nominee’s own personal views might commit the party 
to one side or another of this question. But it is not 
necessary that this should happen, unless he insists on 
defending or advocating his position. There are his- 
torical instances aplenty to indicate that. And surely if 
the convention and the party was so roused to the im- 
portance of making the tariff and public utilities the 
issues that they could ignore prohibition, they would 
not nominate a man who would inject the Dry question 
into the campaign. 

In any event, the hope of the Democrats lies in so 
emphasizing the economic issues, now and hereafter, 
that they will drown out the prohibition question. In- 
terested as people are in that question, fanatically Wet 
or Dry, they feei still stronger on the question of hav- 
ing a job, of what they pay for light and water power, 
the opportunities of their children. 

The Democratic party has been claiming that the 
policies it favors furnish the satisfactory answer to these 
questions. There is a real possibility that it may be able 
to convince the voters in the next campaign that it was 
right on these policies and thus win on them. It is up 
to the party whether or not it throws away this oppor- 
tunity in order to take a stand on prohibition. If it can 
refuse to do so, and nominate a candidate satisfactory to 
both groups of disaffected Republicans, the Democratic 
party may embrace its two-headed opportunity. 



























By JONATHAN 
MITCHELL 


M: Henry Forp is the most-talked-of 
person in Europe. He is even more 
outstanding abroad than he is in the United States. 
Many thoughtful Europeans are becoming afraid 
of him. They have begun to wonder whether Mr. 
Ford, and what they call le fordisme, is not des- 
tined to alter Europe beyond recognition. 

About a year ago Mr. Ford announced that he 
would pay the equivalent of Detroit wages in each 
of his twenty-odd European factories and as- 
sembly plants. The International Labor Office, at 
Geneva, at once volunteered to find out for Mr. 
Ford exactly how much this would amount to in 
pounds and francs, marks and lira, in zlotys, and 
pesetas. 

This inquiry is now virtually completed. Statis- 
ticians predict that the final figures will show that 
the “real” wage of a Ford employee in Detroit— 
that is, the wage in terms of food, clothing, and . 
trips to the movies—is from two to five times 
greater than that of a European workman. That 
is an enormous difference. 

Mr. Ford already pays higher wages in Europe 
than any European employer pays. Under this 
high wage régime, the various Ford companies in 
Europe have made astonishing profits. Hundreds 
of German investors, not long ago, waited in line 
all night for a chance to buy Ford securities. Ford of 
England has been one of the most sensational securities 
on the London Stock Exchange. 

Europeans have come to regard Mr. Ford as a sort of 
symbol of American big business. They have watched 
American big business take markets away from them in 
Asia, in South America, in Africa. Now they are be- 
ginning to ask themselves whether Europe itself will 
not eventually become an economic vassal of the United 
States. A great deal of the enthusiasm for M. Aristide 
Briand’s plan for a European federation is due simply 
to fear of America. 

This European hostility is something we ought to 
know about and understand. We are face to face with 
a situation calling for business diplomacy of a high 
order. The formation of a political, military, and eco- 
nomic union of Europe, directed specifically against us, 
is now well within the bounds of possibility. No such 
potential danger has ever confronted this country. 

The manufacturers are finding powerful allies among 
the intellectual class of Europe. University professors, 
publicists, writers of all kinds, have an influence abroad 
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On their recent visit to London. 


which is unknown in this country. A great many of 
these people profess to believe that European customs 
and institutions are menaced by the United States. As 
it happens, both manufacturers and intellectuals see in 
Mr. Ford’s proposal to introduce American wages in 
Europe a dramatic proof of their worst fears. 


T= TEMPEST now centering around Mr. Ford had 
its origin in a letter to the International Labor 
Office written by Sir Percival Perry, head of the British 
Ford Company. He asked for information concerning 
wage levels in the various cities in which Ford plants 
were located. There was nothing unusual about Sir 
Percival’s request. Such information is regularly sup- 
plied to many business firms. 

The International Labor Office is a semi-independent 
branch of the League of Nations. In 1919, the eminent 
statesmen who were engaged in formulating the Cove- 
nant of the League, feared that Europe was on the 
verge of turning Bolshevik. The I. L. O. was hurriedly 
established as a sop to the labor unions. A clever 
Frenchman, M. Albert Thomas, was placed at its head. 
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In the course of his letter, Sir 
Percival revealed Mr. Ford’s inten- 
tion of raising still further the wages 
of his European workmen. The I. L. 

O. secretariat apparently realized 

that it had a rare opportunity to ob- 

tain world-wide publicity for its 

work. Summaries of the letter were 

mimeographed, and distributed to 

the newspaper correspondents sta- 

tioned at Geneva. A supplementary 

paragraph pointed out that Sir Per- 

cival’s questions really called for a 

field investigation, and lamented that the I. L. O. lacked 
the money to finance one. The I. L. O. has always felt 
aggrieved at the niggardliness of its annual budget. 

In point of fact, the I. L. O. had in its possession a 
great mass of figures on comparative wage levels, which 
it had been collecting over a number of years. How- 
ever, these figures lacked scientific completeness, and 
I. L. O. officials had a certain amount of justification in 
wishing to make more elaborate studies. 

A few days later Mr. Edward A. Filene of Boston, a 
millionaire department store owner with a taste for 
sociology, announced that he had offered to donate 
whatever sum the I. L. O. experts felt they required. It 
proved to be something less than $15,000. Mr. Filene’s 
offer was gleefully accepted, and the Great Ford In- 
quiry was launched. 

The big manufacturers’ associations of Europe im- 
mediately raised a tremendous fuss. Several govern- 
ments, notably Italy and France, endeavored to have 
the investigation killed. No one expected it to vary 
widely, in its conclusions, from the figures which the 
I. L. O. was collecting as a matter of routine. But it was 
foreseen that there would be a huge difference, in 
propaganda value, between the two sets of figures. 

The routine I. L. O. figures appear, without comment 
or explanation, in the official International Labor Re- 
view. They are read almost exclusively by economists. 
Hardly one layman in a million knows of their exis- 
tence. But because of the immense popular fame of 
Henry Ford in Europe, it was a certainty that the fig- 
ures of any, inquiry to which his name was attached, 
would be published by every European newspaper, and 
seized upon by countless radical agitators. 


A POPULAR CAR IN GERMANY 


A record-making Ford entering Berlin 
with a fleet of Fords as escort. 


EMPLOYED 


Workmen outside a Ford plant at 
Nizhni-Novgorod in Soviet Russia. 


The most recent routine I. L. O. figures show com- 
parative wage levels—and they are real wages, not 
money wages—for the four great European powers and 
America to be as follows (Great Britain is arbitrarily 
taken as equal to 100 units): 


United States 
Great Britain 
Germany 


In Italy, the Fascist labor unions are the great 
achievement of the present régime. I] Duce has shown 
the utmost pride in them. Italian workmen have been 
told times without number how fortunate they are to 
be living in a rejuvenated and prosperous Italy. Ital- 
ians who emigrated to America have been abused as not 
only slightly traitorous, but as not fully appreciating 
their own good. 

It can be safely taken for granted that the results of 
the Ford inquiry will be substantially the same as these 
last routine I. L. O. figures. Italians will discover that 
in the United States workmen can have five times as 
much to eat, have five times as many rooms to live in 


.and clothes which are five times as expensive. Further- 


more, they will learn that they are worse off than any 
other workmen in modern Europe. They are worse off 
even than the workers of countries like Spain and 
Estonia. 

All Europe, at present, is in the throes of a class 
struggle which in its savage bitterness is unlike any- 
thing we in this country have ever experienced. Vio- 
lent strikes are frequent. Almost every industrial 
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center has its nearby garrison of troops. In Italy and 
the Baikans police spies are everywhere, and few labor 
leaders have escaped exile or imprisonment. 

In the more democratic countries of western and 
northern Europe, the workers possess powerful political 
parties. Socialists in Germany and France, in spite of 
the strength of the Nationalists, are close to a majority. 
In England, they hold office. And as a political fighting 
issue, the question of wages overshadows everything 
else. In every country, manufacturers and their politi- 
cal spokesmen assert that wages are already too high, 
and that any further increase would be national suicide. 

Mr. Ford has cut the ground from under the feet 
of these manufacturers. His cheerful willingness to 
double, triple, quadruple and even quintuple the wages 
of his European workmen makes, in the circumstances, 
the best possible socialist propaganda. He is a living 
proof, in the eyes of the radical leaders, that European 
capitalists could perfectly well grant higher wages if it 
were not for their greediness and incompetency. 

To professional statisticians, the present Ford-I. L. O. 
inquiry is fascinating. Nothing remotely like it, in its 
microscopic exactness, has ever been attempted on an 
international scale. When completed, it will be un- 
answerable. 

Investigators under Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, went last winter into 
the homes of one hundred selected Ford employees in 
Detroit. They peered and pried into every detail of 
these people’s existence. They found out how many 
cigarettes the family smoked, and whether it took more 
than one Sunday newspaper. They found it wrote, on 
an average, eighty-two letters a year, and made thirty- 
four telephone calls. The investigators carried a ques- 
tionnaire calling for four hundred and eighty answers. 

Each of the workmen interrogated received Mr. 
Ford’s minimum of $7 a day. “It was found,” said Mr. 
Stewart in a formal statement, “that the typical fam- 
ily lived in a four or five room house or apartment, with 
inside bath, inside toilet, inside running water, kitchen 
sink and sewer connection. There was one room or 
more per person. The house faced on an improved 
street with street lights. Central heating was not un- 
common, but the great majority of houses were heated 
by individual coal-burning stoves. All were lighted by 
electricity, and in most of them cooking was done on 
modern gas ranges.” 


18 nate THE LAST FEW MONTHS investigators in 
Europe have been visiting shops in industrial 
centers, carrying samples sent from Detroit of clothing, 
shoes, and canned food. They have been seeking to 
ascertain how much a worker would need to receive, in 
each of those cities, in order to attain the equivalent of 
a Detroit standard of living. 

Not long ago, the head of the English inquiry was dis- 
cussing his findings with the writer. British workmen 
could have beer, and Americans, he had heard, could 
not. He wondered if he would not be justified in put- 
ting down beer as an offset to America’s superiority in, 
say, electric toasters and coffee percolaters. Patrioti- 
cally your correspondent informed him that not only 
did our workmen have toasters and percolators, but 
that, in Detroit, needle beer was just as plentiful and 
not much worse tasting than the English worker’s 
tupenny ale. 

In places like Antwerp and Warsaw, investigators 
have reported plaintively that in factory neighborhoods 
the “five-room house or apartment” of America does 
not exist. “One room or more per person” is un- 
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dreamed of. In order to live on a Detroit scale, work- 
men would be forced to move into upper class neigh- 
borhoods, and even there an “inside bath” would not be 
too easy to find. 


I~ A DOZEN such ways, the Ford workman will 
violate the customary traditions of Europe. 
Take, for example, the matter of clothes. Except when 
he is arrayed for Sunday, a European workman now is 
as easily distinguishable by his dress as, in America, 
Negroes are by the color of their faces. You can tell a 
person’s social position merely by looking at him, and 
this fact is a great help in maintaining Europe’s iron 
class distinctions. It enables the white collar class to 
preserve a magnificent solidarity. In an English pub- 
lic house, there is one door for white collared drinkers, 
and another for the proletariat. In France, street cars, 
subways, motor buses have one section for white col- 
lars, and one for blue smocks. 

The new Ford employee constitutes a formidable por- 
tent. He will be able to wear a white collar to and from 
his work, and it will be possible for a marquis to rub 
elbows with him without knowing it. He will be able 
to send his children to the universities. The sons and 
daughters of automobile mechanics may become the 
professors and learned men, the fashionable lawyers 
and doctors, the diplomats and statesmen, of the next 
generation, and have the progeny of the old aristocracy 
on their payrolls. 

More immediate is the fact that Ford employees, if 
they live up to the Detroit budget, will all own auto- 
mobiles. This is perhaps the most terrifying thing of 
all. The motor car is the greatest class leveler. A 
working man, traveling forty miles an hour and honk- 
ing his horn, will lose all sense of that obsequiousness 
which is due his betters. 

The brilliant and delightful historian, M. André Sieg- 
fried, declares hopefully that the introduction of Amer- 
ican wages and methods into Europe is inconceivable. 
“We can admire Ford,” he says, “but we feel he is far 
removed from our ways, and at bottom he terrifies us.” 
Europe, M. Siegfried believes, is the continent of indi- 
viduality, and mass production can never succeed there. 

The only answer to this is that American wages and 
methods have proved, and are proving, successful in 
the Ford plants of Europe. Figures recently announced 
by Sir Percival Perry make this abundantly clear. In 
the Ford factory at Manchester, England, in 1920, the 
minimum wage was fifty-four cents an hour. It took 
thirty-nine hours, seventeen minutes, to turn out an 
equipped chassis, and the job cost $21.48. Throughout 
1920 and the first half of 1921, wages were increased 
every few weeks. With each increase, it was found that 
there came a speeding-up of production, and conse- 
quent lowering of cost. In September, 1921, wages had 
been raised to seventy cents an hour; it took twenty 
hours to turn out a chassis, and the cost had fallen to 
$18.04. 

At Antwerp, Belgium, ten years ago, wages were less 
than anywhere else in Europe. Ford accountants found 
that it was exactly in Antwerp, too, that production 
costs were the highest. Since then, wages have been 
largely increased, and costs have dropped accordingly. 

Mr. Ford met a great amount of ridicule and abuse in 
this country when he first began preaching his gospel of 
high wages. Almost to a man, our responsible indus- 
trialists and bankers predicted his immediate failure. 
Yet today very few American business men are not 
convinced that high wages mean profits, and that low 
wages mean stagnation. 
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It is hardly possible that Mr. Ford’s doctrines will 
have so swift a conquest of Europe. A prosperous, 
freely-spending working class in America has necessi- 
tated no great social readjustments, has evoked no pan- 
icky opposition. Our problem was insignificant beside 
that which Europe faces. 

There have been a number of isolated attempts by 
Europeans themselves to introduce the methods of 
mass production. Curiously enough, it is the automo- 
bile manufacturers, now so hostile to Mr. Ford—men 
like Sir William Morris of England and M. André 
Citroen of France—who have most whole-heartedly 
copied his methods. The factories of the famous broth- 
ers Michelin, makers of automobile tires, have long 
been models of “Taylorization” and scientific manage- 
ment. The German steel, chemical, and electrical in- 
dustries, even before the War, were splendidly organ- 
ized. High wages and mass production have never been 


defended with such great intellectual distinction as they 


have by an Englishman, Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Mass production suffers in Europe from the stigma of 
being American. It is difficult for most Europeans to 
admit that any good can come out of America. We are 
likely to forget that the United States was regarded, 
even as recently as a generation ago, as a distinctly 
second-class power, like Bulgaria or Ecuador. Only 
after the Spanish War, for instance, did the European 
nations raise their diplomatic representatives at Wash- 
ington to the rank of ambassador. 

Last summer an American steel manufacturer, Mr. J. 
Leonard Replogle, was invited to make a survey of the 
British steel industry and submit recommendations for 
its reorganization. In his report, now published, Mr. 
Replogle urges the adoption of American methods, and 
says: “America’s production of half the world’s steel 
with highest wages of any country is due not so much 
to natural advantages as to the aggressive management 
and introduction of the most modern and efficient 
methods of mass production.” 

Mr. Replogle’s first recommendation reads as fol- 
lows: “Practically all English blast furnaces are obso- 
lete and should be scrapped... .” 


HE NATIONS of Europe are now busy raising 

tariff walls against America which, particularly 
those on automobiles, are nearly prohibitive. It is this 
fact, more than anything else, which has impelled Mr. 
Ford to set up his semi-autonomous Ford companies 
abroad, and driven General Motors to acquire its for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

This is not, in itself, a new idea. In order to cir- 
cumvent the Canadian tariff, American corporations 
have had subsidiaries in Canada for many years. Be- 
cause of our tariff a number of European manufactur- 
ers like J. & P. Coats and Lever Brothers, to name two 
of the largest, have maintained independent companies 
in the United States. 

Never before, however, has the thing been attempted 
on a world-wide basis. In England, the Ford Motor Co., 
Ltd., has plants at Manchester and Dagenham. Auto- 
mobiles Ford has a plant at Asniéres, France. Ford 
Motor A/G has one in Berlin and is building another at 
Cologne. Henry Ford & Son, Ltd., of Ireland, manufac- 
tures Fordson tractors. The Isotta-Fraschini works of 
Italy were lately acquired by the Ford interests. As- 
sembly plants are in operation at Trieste, Barcelona, 
Antwerp, Copenhagen, Yokohama, Buenos Aires. 

The distinctive thing about these companies is that 
nearly all of them are owned, at least theoretically, by 
the citizens of the country in which they are located. 
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Thus fifty-one per cent. of the British Ford Company is 
owned by Englishmen living in England. The general 
belief is that some of these Englishmen are dummies 
acting for Mr. Ford. However, the company’s legal na- 
tionality is British. 

All these companies employ local workers, and their 
executives, for the most part, are natives. Sir Percival 
Perry, head of the British Ford Company, is an Eng- 
lishman, a well-known one. The few Americans in the 
concern keep discreetly in the background. No Amer- 
ican materials are used by any of the European Ford 
companies except when, as with speedometers, Amer- 
ican products are much the cheapest. 

In every factory, the local management has a large 
measure of independence. “If the people over there 
think they can sell more cars in Greece by painting 
them pink,” explained one Ford executive, “pink they’ll 
be.” Local autonomy has been carried to such a pitch 
in the General Motors organization that, at the present 
time, Chevrolets from the United States and Vauxhalls 
(General Motors) from England are strenuously com- 
peting for the Australian and New Zealand markets. 

These foreign subsidiaries of American corporations 
have been repeatedly denounced by Mr. William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor. They provide no 
jobs, either directly or indirectly, for American working 
men, and this, in the eyes of Mr. Green, condemns them 
sufficiently. Mr. Green apparently is not interested in 
the fact that these foreign companies give magnificent 
employment to American ideas. 

The reason why the Ford companies abroad, for in- 
stance, are successful—the reason why they are making 
profits—is that they are employing the ideas worked 
out in this country by the Ford chemists, metallurgists, 
mechanical engineers, technicians of every kind. When 
Europeans buy Ford cars, they are paying money for 
these ideas. What Mr. Ford is doing is exporting not 
the product of American brawn (as the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would have him do) but the product 
of American brains. 

This is a revolutionary step in world business. In- 
ternational trade in the past has usually consisted in 
the exchange of material objects. The Paris dress- 
makers form almost the only exception. They have 
been able to sell their ideas—ideas about women’s 
styles—abroad, and have made foreigners pay through 
the nose for them. The United States now has vastly 
more important ideas to sell, and we are offering them 
on reasonable terms. Many observers believe that 
America’s industrial and commercial technique—our 
methods of doing business—will become in the next 
few years one of our principal exports. Incidentally it 
will be an export which no tariff barriers can keep out. 

The number of American corporations which are es- 
tablishing subsidiaries abroad is constantly increasing. 
It is a good thing that American business methods are 
being carried to Europe. It is profitable for us and, in 
the end, it will be profitable for Europe. It is a bad 
thing, however, that the hostility of European business 
men should have been aroused. The heads of American 
corporations with companies abroad bear a tremendous 
responsibility. Upon the manner in which these com- 
panies are operated will depend, in a large measure, the 
relations between our continent and that of Europe. 

We cannot hurry Europe too much. It is true that 
we can make automobiles better than Europe can. But 
M. Briand’s Pan-European Union, even if it cannot 
make automobiles, represents a massing of political and 
military strength that no American would like to see 
directed against this country. 





South America’s Economic Plight 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI 


Assistant Professor of Economics, College of the City of New York 


BUSINESS depression brought revolution 
in four republics to the south, but the 
new governments offer no immediate 

remedy for the ailment. 


id UNGER AND REVOLT often go hand in hand, and 
the recent successful uprisings in Latin- 
America are more the result of economic distress than 
pure political motives. No other part of the world has 
been more deeply affected by the world-wide business 
depression than South America. Primarily producers 
and exporters of food-stuffs and raw materials, the 
drastic and world-wide declines in commodity prices 
have had a tremendously adverse effect on the eco- 
nomic welfare of almost every Latin-American republic. 
They have suffered unemployment, bankruptcies, cur- 
rency depreciation, shortage of capital, and deficits. 

The four years of intensive European warfare created 
a large demand, with rising prices, for South American 
produce. It led to excessive expansion in all lines, but 
met with a serious reverse when the post-war deflation 
set in. For five years following the War, South Amer- 
ica struggled against falling prices, currency inflation, 
and lack of capital. 


Yet in this period economic progress was not arrested. 


With the aid of American capital, newly attracted to 
this field, additional schemes of public improvements 
were undertaken, with an optimism characteristic of 
countries possessing large undeveloped resources. 
Chiefly as a result of closer financial relationships, 
Latin-America has become not only an important outlet 
for American capital seeking profitable investment, but 
also a leading export market for our manufactures. 

American investments in Latin-America are esti- 
mated to be as high as $5,000,000,000, while trade with 
these countries has exceeded in recent years more than 
one-fourth of our international commerce. But both 
imported capital and imported goods have become a 
temporary economic handicap, since these countries 
must provide the means for payment of heavy obliga- 
tions abroad. This can be done normally only through 
an excess in value of exports over imports, and when, 
because of reduced prices of their home-grown prod- 
ucts, the export balance becomes impaired, difficulties 
are naturally experienced in meeting foreign obliga- 
tions and maintaining the value of currencies abroad. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the first effect of 
South America’s economic plight was a drastic decline 
in exchange rates. The immediate effect has been a 
serious reduction in the purchase of our goods. 

The difficulties experienced by South American coun- 
tries in the present world-wide business depression 
have been intensified because, like most undeveloped 
regions, these republics are “one-product” territories. 
Chile is almost the sole producer of natural nitrate, and 
has long depended on this material to pay government 
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costs and meet obligations abroad. Brazil 
produces more than two-thirds of the 
world’s coffee, and coffee comprises 70 per 
cent. of the value of its total exports. 
Bolivia is predominately a tin producer. 
Peru’s chief. export is copper, although 
petroleum and sugar are also exported on a 
large scale. Colombia, like Brazil, is now 
largely dependent on coffee exports for a 
favorable balance of trade; meat and meat 
products comprise 95 per cent. of Uruguay’s exports. 

Argentina alone has a varied agricultural production. 
But unfortunately the leading commodities of this coun- 
try—wheat, wool, meats, and hides, have all felt the 
full force of the heavy decline in prices. Thus the value 
of Argentine exports for the first eight months of 1930 
is approximately $250,000,000 below the figures for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Imports 
have also declined, with the result that the customs 
receipts (the principal source of government revenue) 
have been seriously reduced. 

The revolt in Argentina is believed to have been due 
almost entirely to the desire to eliminate President 
Irigoyen. Although reélected two years ago by a large 
popular vote, this radical leader since taking office had 
incurred the distrust of many of his followers. This 
led to a split in his party. The minority group, which 
clung to him, became known as Personalists. Irigoyen 
catered to the laboring classes and much of the recent 
legislation which hampered Argentine business was due 
to his influence. 

Of course the Argentine revolt could not have suc- 
ceeded so readily had not unfavorable economic condi- 
tions prevailed. The Argentine producers during the 
last year have been complaining bitterly that prices 
received for their products are ruinous to themselves 
and to the country. On August 22 a delegation composed 
of officers of the principal agricultural and commer- 
cial organizations submitted a long memorandum to 
President Irigoyen, discussing the position of cattle 
raising, agriculture, commerce, and finance. 

A source of complaint was the depreciation of Argen- 
tine currency. “We desire a sound money,” they stated. 
“Depreciation may be of some transitory help to a 
country, but no nation in the world can found a solid 
business situation on the basis of inconvertible money”. 
The failure of Irigoyen to take positive measures to 
remedy the unhealthy economic situation led to his 
forceful removal as President of the republic. 


HE ENDEAVOR of Brazil to maintain its supremacy 
in the world coffee market is only one of the 
interesting economic episodes in many recent struggles 
for artificial price control. In order to assure a stable 
price for coffee, the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo, where 
more than 60 per cent. of the coffee trees in the world 
are located, in 1924 established the Institute of Per- 
manent Coffee Defense. 
This was a government organization under the direct 
control of the minister of finance of that state. This 
Institute, with the help of the other coffee-producing 
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states, built up an elaborate mechanism for withholding 
excessive supplies from the market in order to maintain 
the price level. By means of funds obtained largely 
from foreign loans, the Institute has made advances to 
producers to enable them to withhold their supply from 
the market, and by controlling shipments from the in- 
terior to the ports of exportation, it kept a check on the 
amount available for the world’s markets. 

For several years the organization maintained the 
price level, but the gradual accumulation of stocks in its 
warehouses, and the resulting heavy financial burden 
to the state, brought a partial collapse of the whole 
scheme in October of last year. Since then the price 
of coffee has almost continuously declined. It is esti- 
mated that on July 1, 1930—the beginning of the crop 
year—the stock of coffee in Brazil exceeded 24,000,000 
bags, equal to about a full year’s world consumption, 
or almost twice a normal annual crop for Brazil. 

The only practical way out was abandonment of the 
so-called valorization scheme. In April the state of Sao 
Paulo succeeded in floating a ten-year international 
loan amounting to $100,000,000 secured by stocks of 
coffee, then estimated at 16,500,000 bags (of 132 pounds 
each) and valued at $200,000,000. Under the terms of 
the loan Sao Paulo agrees to dispose of its unsold coffee 
at the minimum rate of 1,600,000 bags per year, and to 
accumulate no coffee during the life of the loan except 
for its further security, and only with the consent- of 
the bankers. Thus ended another elaborate plan to 
maintain, by legislation, the price level of a natural 
product. Brazil still suffers economic distress from 
abnormally low coffee prices. And when its political 
revolt finally came, it was in the coffee-producing state 
of Sao Paulo. 

Brazil’s balance of trade proves to be insufficient to 
cover its heavy payments abroad, now estimated at 
$200,000,000 annually. The difference must be made up 
by foreign capital investments in Brazil. Owing to the 
depressed state of Brazilian business, the present time 
appears not propitious for new capital commitments. 
Brazil, however, has vast possibilities for economic 
development, and it is only a matter of time—barring 
continued political disturbances—when its adverse in- 
ternational financial struggle may be remedied. 

In contrast with the unfavorable Brazil exchange 
situation, the finances of the Brazilian Government 
have shown improvement in the last two years. The 
Federal budget has been in steady equilibrium; and 
for three years revenues have exceeded expenditures. 
Moreover, according to a report of the Department of 
Commerce in Washington, the external debt of Brazil 
was reduced more than $18,000,000 during 1929. 

Like most young and undeveloped countries, the 
South American republics have been enveloped in vast 
schemes for public improvements. Meritorious as these 
endeavors may be, attempts to carry them through 
with borrowed funds have led to financial difficulties. 
Many projects have been discontinued. 

The resulting unemployment has entailed consider- 
able economic distress. In Colombia, where as in Bra- 
zil the drop in coffee prices produced a severe business 
reaction, unemployment is estimated at from 75,000 to 
100,000, in a population of less than 7,000,000. It is 
ascribed chiefly to the almost complete cessation of road 
building and other public works, undertaken by the 
national and provincial governments during the last five 
years. Since Colombia has had great need for an ade- 
quate transportation system for the past century, its 
borrowing for this purpose, particularly during a period 
of intense business revival, cannot be condemned seri- 


ously. It is expected that Professor Kemmerer’s com- 
mission, now engaged in a study of the republic’s finan- 
cial problems, will point the way to economic recovery. 

Peru is another of the South American nations that 
sought to build tow elaporateiy for the future on the 
basis of temporary prosperity. Augusto B. Leguia, the 
deposed resident, desvite his reouted tyranny and 
hypocrisy, was a strong advccate ot public improve- 
ments. He entered upon Jarge schemes involving heavy 
expenditures end increase in governmental indebted- 
ness. Inability to obtain further loans to continue his 
public undertakings, combined with the heavy price 
declines in Peru’s principal products—ccpper, oil, cot- 
ton, and sugar—brought about financial distress and 
unemployment. This in turn gave opportunity for the 
long restrained enmity to the dictator to assert itself. 
The economic policy of the new régime is not yet 
known, but until the country adjusts itself to present 
price levels, economic distress is likely to continue. 

The industrial welfare of Peru depends largely upon 
production and exportation of copper, cotton, petro- 
leum, sugar, and wool, the prices of all of which have 
undergone drastic reductions. One financial advantage 
possessed by Peru, however, is its generally large fa- 
vorable trade balance. During the period 1925-1929, 
inclusive, the excess value of its exports over its imports 
steadily increased, the balance advancing from $16,924,- 
000 in 1925 to $55,122,000 in 1928. For the first ten 
months of 1929 the balance exceeded $50,000,000 or more 
than the corresponding period in 1928. No figures for 
the current year have been published. 


T= UnitTep States has more than a mere senti- 
mental or political interest in South American 
economic welfare. As a source of profitable investment 
and as an outlet for surplus American products, the 
Latin-American field is supreme. Within a decade 
investments in these countries have exceeded two bil- 
lions of dollars. Three successful revolutions in South 
America alone within three months have naturally 
caused fluctuations and uncertainty in Latin-American 
securities. But the situation, though unfavorable, does 
not call for serious disturbance on the part of American 
investors or exporters. The vast undeveloped resources 
in Latin-America furnish grounds for belief in ultimate 
recovery. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that a 
change of governmental administration by force has not 
the seriousness in partially developed and loosely 
organized nations such as those of Latin-America, as 
might be expected in European states. Popular par- 
ticipation and general interest in political affairs are 
not so widespread and intensive. Moreover, almost 
without exception, the revolutionary governments have 
not failed to assume the legally incurred obligations, 
both domestic and foreign, of previous administrations. 

Altogether, South America is not so badly off. Dur- 
ing the last decade, republics of the south have made 
wonderful economic progress, and the large borrow- 
ing abroad has been almost exclusively for public 
improvements. These expenditures should increase 
substantially the wealth of this section of the world, 
placing it in a better position than ever as a field for 
profitable trade and investment. When the present 
distress caused by price deflation has been relieved, it 
is probable that there will be a revival of financial 
interest in South America. 

In the meantime, American bankers should stand 
ready to give whatever financial aid toward economic 
recovery may be feasible. Our business interests there 
are too large to permit ruthless abandonment. 
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The Weird Sisters 


By INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 


From the Woman's Journal, November 


ARIA, ELIzaABETH, Charlotte, 

Patrick Branwell, Emily, 
and Anne, born within eight years, were 
the children of Maria Branwell, an Eng- 
lish woman, and Patrick Bronté, an 
Irishman. Bronté, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, was appointed rec- 
tor of Haworth in 1830. There, outliving 
every. member of his family, he stayed 
until his death. 

Mrs. Bronté died when her oldest 
child was eight. Mr. Bronté immediately 
placed Maria and Elizabeth in a board- 
ing-school. It is the conviction of the 
circle of Bronté friends that these two 
little girls were so undernourished in 
this school that when a “low fever” 
broke out there, they contracted it im- 
mediately. They died within a few 
months of each other of consumption. 
Of Elizabeth we know little. But the 
consensus of opinion in the Bronté group 
seems to be that Maria was of the same 
genius timber as Charlotte, Emily, Anne 
and Branwell, the son. 

The four remaining children, except 
for brief absences at school and at vari- 
ous occupations, lived their lives out in 
the Parsonage. Within its gray walls 
they received most of their education. 
In its dining-room—subject, as in “A 
Room of One’s Own,” Virginia Woolf 
points out, to constant interruption—the 
girls produced their novels. The York- 
shire moors, which beat like a sea 
against it, were, in childhood, their play- 
ground; in maturity, their retreat against 
the tragedy of their lives. As they grew 
up the household at the Parsonage rep- 
resented the very apotheosis of plain liv- 
ing and high thinking. All four pos- 
sessed marvelous natural gifts; all four 
intellectual curiosity. Their father com- 
manded a limited income on which to 
develop the one or to gratify the other. 

But even as children, the little 
Brontés scribbled constantly, and as they 
grew older their misty creations began 
to take definite form. Paper was so lim- 
ited in that house that Charlotte made 
the tiniest of notebooks which—in a 
writing so minute that no eye, without 
the aid of a microscope, can translate it 
—they filled with creative compositions 
of various sorts; stories, essays, plays, 
poems. These tiny books are now the 
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expensive treasures of 
bibliophiles. 

Candles, too, were 
among their economies. 
After dinner, every 
night, the three girls, 
arm in arm, walked .in 
the dark, round and 
round the dining-room 
table, talking over their 
brilliant, inchoate, amateur literary enter- 
prises. Just as they wrote easily, so they 
sketched and painted easily. Branwell 
was, however, the real painter. His por- 
traits of his sisters are preserved in the 
National Portrait Gallery in London. 
All, especially that of Emily, distil an 
authenticity, magic but unanalyzable. 

In 1846, when Charlotte was twenty- 
nine, Emily twenty-eight, and Anne 
twenty-six, they published together a 
book of poems under the pseudonyms 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. This made 
little literary stir. But when, in 1847, 
“Jane Eyre” appeared, Currer Bell be- 
came a household word both in Great 
Britain and America. 

But now the Bronté stream had 
started. It flowed in increasing volume 
for a few years. It should have reached 
full, fecund flood if all four of this fam- 
ily of geniuses had not died untimely. 

Within a short time the brother and 
then two of the sisters died of consump- 
tion. Charlotte lived six years longer, 
but finally succumbed nine months after 
her marriage. The author goes on to de- 
scribe the Bronté home. 


Anne, 


AWORTH, SITUATED in the West 

Riding of Yorkshire, was be- 
fore the day of the motor fairly remote. 
Even in this day, in order to get there, 
the automobile does what it little likes 
to do—feels its way along roads of the 
second and third class. And when it 
reaches Haworth proper, it strikes, on 
its way to the Bronté Parsonage, a grade 


. two miles long and extremely steep, even 


at low gear. This high hill-street broad- 
ens at the end of the village into an ir- 
regular area, too tiny to be called a 
square, yet definite enough to give the 
adjacent houses a setting. Here are the 
Black Bull, the inn where Branwell 
learned to carouse, two other inns anda 
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Emily and Charlotte—a portrait by their brother 
Branwell that was once torn in four pieces, then sewed together 
again. It now hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 


* bank building which, until the Parson- 


age was bought, served as the Bronté 
Museum. Passing up a little lane be- 
tween tiny houses with tinier flowery 
yards, you come to a door which lets you 
into the Parsonage garden. 

Before we enter, let us look about. 

The Parsonage, itself set on a terrace, 
is an undistinguished two-story stone 
house, eight windows wide, with a door 
in the center. The church broods a little 
distance away and just in front. But 
the thing that strikes you at once is not 
church, parsonage or garden—it is the 
graveyard. Most English graveyards 
are beautiful; theirs is so gentle an 
ancientness what with box and yews and 
lichened monuments. Louise Imogen 
Guiney calls them “tiny pools of ances- 
tral sleep.” The Haworth graveyard laps 
the Parsonage on three sides. The 
stones, big, flat, recumbent slabs, are set 
so close that they seem to carpet the 
ground with their cold solid gray, or 
else—‘“terribly erect,” as Mrs. Gaskell 
puts it—accent that chill carpet with a 
chiller emphasis. The eye, perturbed, 
turns instantly from this sad necropolis. 

Is it possible that—outside—this 
strange dwelling-place offered no ameli- 
oration to the four young creatures 
beating the wings of hope against the 
daily connotation of death? Mount the 
terrace steps and turn! 

In front, beyond the garden, beyond 
the church, beyond the engulfing grave- 
stones, beyond that terrifyingly steep 
street up which you have just come, the 
land breaks into a valley or “bottom.” 
Here is beauty—authentic beauty; wild 
wide beauty of the strange Yorkshire 
type; lonely heights, depths, sweeps. 
Now, two half-grown trees, planted by 
Charlotte’s husband, try to put a feath- 


_ery screen across that view. But al- 


though they winnow its winds, nothing 
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could thicken its airiness. Let us go in. 

Except for a small addition at the back 
and side, the place is unchanged from 
the days of the Brontés. The house is 
of a simple architecture. Downstairs are 
four rooms; upstairs four rooms exactly 
corresponding to them. Downstairs is a 
front hall; upstairs a room, scarcely 
larger than a closet, corresponding to it. 
The rooms are labeled Mr. Bronté’s 
Study, Charlotte’s Room, etc. etc. I 
have space here to write of but one—that 
tiny chamber which lies over the hall. 

This was the nursery, and here, while 
their mother lay dying with cancer, the 
six pathetic little beings whispered 
about their play. It is not alone that 
which makes it the most poignant spot 
in the house. Nor is it that it is kept 
absolutely empty. It is that, on the 
plaster of the walls, now carefully pre- 
served under glass, exist the extraordi- 
nary drawings which the fingers of that 
little covey of geniuses drew—heads, 
figures, winged things. You are re- 
minded of all those artists who, by fancy, 
by fantasy, by fairy beauty, by elfin 
strangeness, by goblin horror, have 
opened vistas in your mind: Tenniel, 
Kate Greenaway, Burgess, Rackham, 
Dulac. 

Did Haworth Parsonage cast the light 
I had hoped it would cast on the lives 
and work of the Brontés? Let us con- 
sider what it did to their health. 

First of all, as I have said, the Par- 
sonage was surrounded on three sides 
by a graveyard, part of it lying higher 
than the house. Next, its floors and 
stairways were of uncarpeted stone. 
Last, it was heated only by fireplaces. 
The Yorkshire winds launched, knife- 
like, across the bottom, slashed with icy 
blades at the house itself. And both at 
the back and side, the moor clutched it 
in its frozen talons. 


Amends to the Camel 


By RODNEY GILBERT 


From Asia, November 


F OR morE than ten years I have 
never looked a camel in the 
eye—and I have looked upon the coun- 
tenances of thousands of camels in that 
time—without feeling that I was under 
obligation some day in public print to 
expiate a crime that I perpetrated twelve 
or thirteen years ago against the whole 
camel breed. In a light and irrespon- 
sible mood I then wrote an article on 
camels for a Treaty Port paper in China 
in which I said, as everyone else seems 
to have said before me, that the camel 
was an ill-tempered, evil-smelling, stu- 
pid anachronism. . . . I was to discover a 
few years later, however, when traveling 
alone with my own camels in country 
that forced intimacy upon man and beast 
by its desolation, that I had been guilty 
of spreading a most unjust misappre- 
hension of the character of a really com- 
panionable and lovable animal. 


The author was commissioned to ad- 
vance into the Mohammedan territory 
of western China and Turkistan in 1918. 
Difficulties in obtaining transport led 
him to purchase two camels for the 
journey. Continuing he says: 


I soon learned that the greatest ob- 
stacle to a sympathetic understanding 
with the camel is the nose rope. Arabian 
camels have halters, but throughout the 
eastern half of Asia the leading rope is 
made fast to a wooden pin through the 
nostrils. The thin membrane between 

the nostrils is punc- 
tured when the camel 








is about two years old 
and a peg five inches 
or so long is put 
through, with a knob 
at one end and a notch 
for the leading string 
at the other, near the 
point. The rope is at- 
tached to the pin by a 
light string, which will 
break before any in- 
jury can be done the 
beast’s nose in case he 
falls. But a heavy- 
handed person can give 
this rope a jerk that is 
extremely painful 
without breaking the 
string, and no camel is 
long a beast of burden 
‘without having had 
many such jerks. The 
result is that, when 
anyone approaches a 
camel with out- 
stretched hand, he 
throws his head as 
high as he can get it, 
edges clumsily away 
and screams his pro- 
tests. If the man who 
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reaches up for the 
rope is a stranger, the 


camel will probably spatter him from 
head to foot with its foul-smelling cud, 
and a bad-tempered old stallion may 
even bite or kick. If you can reach 
up and take the leading rope of your 
camel without exciting him to any 
such demonstration, you may be sure 
that you have won his confidence and 
have never hurt his nose. It requires 
infinite patience to inspire this degree 
of faith; but, once your mount does 
have such confidence in you, he re- 
gards you as a friend and will not only 
let you take the rope but will kneel 
readily at the command “Sok!” (pro- 
nounced “soak” and not “sock”) and 
will even lower his head and gurgle af- 
fectionately as a hint that he would en- 
joy having the base of his ears scratched. 
I never saw any Orientals scratch their 
camel’s ears, since they almost never pet 
their domestic animals. Once, on a pre- 
vious journey, when I was in complete 
Turki garb, including the wild whiskers, 
and was getting no little fun out of pass- 
ing as a native in the company that I 
found ata desert water hole near Tur- 
fan, I was spotted and exposed as an 
Occidental by a veteran Scotch mission- 
ary who caught me patting my horse’s 
neck and rubbing his nose. The camel 
driver takes excellent care of his animals 
and is most solicitous about their health 
and comfort, but he has no desire for their 
affection and therefore does not get it. 
Consequently the attentions that my two 
beasts bestowed on me, after they came 
to knew me well, never failed to aston- 
ish and amuse the men of the wilder- 
ness. If we met caravans going in the 
other direction and camped with them 
for a day, as we often did, the strangers 
would invariably be told of my trick 
camels and I would be asked to walk off 
into the grassland and call them, have 
them put their heads down to be 
scratched, talk to them and have them 
reply with their unearthly squeaks and 
grunts, stroll about so that they would 
follow and frisk around me like a couple 
of playful puppies. One was a female, 
not yet full grown, and, if I did not send 
her about her business, she would follow 
me into the heart of the camp, stand 
behind me and make little chirping 
noises high above my head to advertise 
her presence, and then, if I stood still, 
she would put her muzzle on my shoul- 
der, close her eyes in contentment and 
drool green saliva down the front of my 
sheepskin coat. This was always the 
final act in my performance and never 
failed to elicit from strangers exclama- 
tions of wonder and delight such as: 
“My old grandfather! Look at that!” 
For six weeks I was once separated 
from my two devoted beasts. I made an 
excursion into Tibetan mountain country 
where trails were rough and steep and 
camels at a disadvantage; so I bought a 
cheap pony for the trip and hired a man 
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to take the camels to Lanchowfu, the 
capital of Kansu Province, and deliver 
them to an old Chinese friend who was 
a dealer in mules and horses. He hap- 
pened to have a big camel “compound” 
empty, and, when I finally arrived in 
Lanchowfu and asked to see my camels, 
he took me to this enclosure, opened a 
small door in the big double gates and 
let me enter first. The walled space was 
perhaps seventy-five yards square, and, 
on the farther side with their tails to- 
ward me, my big shaggy friends were 
eating from a pile of hay. They heard 
the squeak of the hinges, looked to see 
who had entered and then, with shrill 
cries of delight, swung about and came 
charging for me at a terrific pace as I 
advanced to meet them. My Chinese 
friend, who had had much to do with 
camels all his life, was terrified as they 
bore down on us and bolted for the gate 
by which we had entered, but I stood my 
ground. They brought up in front of me 
almost on their haunches, raised their 
heads high above mine and spat their 
rank-smelling cuds into the air until 
there was a shower of the green slime 
all over and about me. It was a physi- 
cally unpleasant and yet gratifying dem- 
onstration, and it secured me much 
advertising throughout the whole colony 
of Mohammedan animal dealers among 
whom I was living. None of them had 
ever seen anything like it, and they were 
loath to believe that a camel had any 
affection for anyone. 


HAT CAMELS can be very so- 
licitous for the rider’s welfare 
I discovered on another occasion. In 
a town near the Tibetan frontier I 
contracted what was then known in 
China as the “five-day flu,” and, al- 
though the attack in its severity did not 
last more than five days, I continued to 
have fever and headache for many days 
afterward. I coddled myself until I was 
disgusted with my feeling of general 
worthlessness and decided to take a trip 
somewhere and work it off; so I set out 
alone for the near-by town of Dangar to 
visit a wool buyer for a British firm in 
Tientsin. I simply threw my bedding 
over the back of my young female camel, 
climbed on top of it and went off, leav- 
ing the gelding in the care of friends. 
My mount was thoroughly tired of liv- 
ing in a courtyard and started at a brisk 
walk that soon became a gentle amble. 
It would have been very pleasant going 
had I been well, since it was a bril- 
liantly sunny day in midwinter and the 
. stupendous hills all about me were mag- 
nificent under snow; but we had not 
done a mile before I was thoroughly 
tired and had developed a backache so 
severe that it was actually nauseating. I 
squirmed about, trying all sorts of posi- 
tions, and my mount looked around fre- 
quently to see what was the matter. 
Finally, when I had fallen forward over 
the hump, she slowed down, stopped and 
took a good look at me, made some sort 
of remark in her throat and very care- 
fully sank to the ground. Then she 
again turned her head and made the 
peculiar throaty noise. 


Ten Leading Articles 


It was as plain a suggestion to get off 
and rest as a human being could have 
made, and I took it. Now, being young, 
this animal was often foolish; she usu- 
ally refused to kneel at all without much 
coaxing and a few gentle tugs on the 
nose rope, and then she had to have her 
head held down or she would spring at 
once to her feet. When I wanted to 
mount her, I always tried to have some- 
one hold her head until I was firmly 
seated between the humps, because 
otherwise she would be up with a leap 
as soon as she felt a leg over her back, 
and she left me many times sprawling 
on the ground. On this occasion, how- 
ever, she not only knelt of her own 
accord but stayed down, inspecting me 
once in a while with her big birdlike 


-eyes, while I sat with my tired back 


against a boulder and smoked. When I 
came to get painfully on again, she 
turned her head and watched me, wait- 
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ing until I was securely in my place, 
with both hands gripping the long hair 
on the humps, and then very slowly got 
up in the three upheavals customary with 
a camel under a heavy pack. 

If she had done so with any speed, I 
should not have had the strength to hold 
on; for these upheavals are disconcert- 
ing. The camel rises first to its fore 
knees, tilting the rider abruptly back- 
ward, then brings its hind legs all the 
way up in one motion, pitching him for- 
ward, and finally gets from its fore 
knees to its feet, throwing him back- 
ward again. If the upheavals come in 
very rapid succession the novice goes 
off in one direction or another. My 
young lady, however, managed the busi- 
ness of getting up and down as if she 
were an equilibrist with a bucket of 
water on her back which she was not to 
spill, and this performance we went 
through a dozen times that day. 


Pollyanna or Truth 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


From the Forum, November 


O: American philosophy has 
always tended toward prag- 
matism. The “booster” seemed to fit into 
the ethical and intellectual order of 
things, whereas the realistic critic was 
hurled into outer darkness by economic 
powers. Not to claim that your own 
ugly town was a city beautiful, that it 
was bound to become a cultured me- 
tropolis in ten years, that everything was 
for the best, was to become a suspected 
social pariah. Luck, hope, emotion 
seemed to be better than critical 
thought. ... 

In our refusal to take the trouble to 
think seriously, to face the truth, to 
think critically, we are equally at the 
mercy of emotional appeal in our do- 
mestic politics and economic affairs. 
The day of the pioneer has passed. In 
that day the individual pioneer might 
fail as a prospector, a farmer, or a cattle 
herder. Business was largely local and 
individual. The immense resources and 
the lack of complexity in life made re- 
covery quick, easy, and inevitable. 

But today the situation has wholly 
altered. The machinery of production 
and consumption has become colossal. 
We are each of us dependent upon 
forces over which we have not the 
slightest control as individuals. Our re- 
lations with the sources of raw materi- 
als and with the markets of the entire 
world are also of life and death import 
to us. The America of 1930 cannot af- 
ford to trust to a blind optimism, as 
could the earlier America of the agri-. 
cultural era. As Sir Josiah Stamp re- 
cently pointed out, we cannot live in the 
golden age of economic organization and 
the stone age of economic thought. 

We are driving a high-powered racing: 
car instead of riding a bicycle. It may 


prove that the complexities of modern 
civilization have become too great for 
all the nations and that we shall ride for 
as inevitable a crash as would overtake 
a novice trying to drive his car at a 
hundred miles an hour. But we shall 
surely so suffer if we take the same atti- 
tude toward the problems of America 
and modern life that a frontier booster 
could afford to take toward the prob- © 
lems of his growing town two genera- 
tions ago. We can no longer trust to 
Pollyanna as our patron goddess and 
refuse ta think for ourselves. 

Such is the problem. What, if any, is 
the remedy? I can see only one pos- 
sible remedy. We must cease to be 
mentally soft and indolent. We must 
deliberately train our minds to think as 
we would train the muscles of our body 
for hard physical labor. We have shown 
a tendency to become a nation of un- 
critical emotionalists. We have to have 
everything, as they say in Hollywood, 
“dumbed up” for us. We have largely 
ruined our minds with headlines, tab- 
loids, and moving pictures. We have no 
wish to indulge in concentrated thinking. 
We refuse to search for truth naked. 

The hope lies mainly in the next gen- 
eration. At any cost I would sweep out 
whole wheelbarrow loads of junk from 
the curricula of the schools. Whatever 
else education might be aimed at, I 
would aim it first and foremost at try- 
ing to inculcate in the child the wish 
and the power to think. I would have 
done with the whole pedagogical phi- 
losophy of the easy and the agreeable, 
the smattering of the all-inclusive, the 
creation of the ignorantly omniscient. I 
would come back to the training of the 
mind as a mind, as an instrument of 
thinking instead of a lowly scrap basket 
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for half-forgotten facts and fancies. 

Instead of developing emotion at the 
expense of truth and reason, making 
adults who merely desire to have their 
prejudices pandered to, I would try to 
develop a generation who would be will- 
ing to take the trouble to think, who 
would learn how to. think, and who 
would realize that emotion and preju- 
dice are but swamp lights in the search 
for truth, which must be avoided 


at all costs instead of being fed. 

The Greeks in their love of nakedness 
produced not only the most beautiful 
sculpture the world has ever seen, but 
in their worship of the nakedness of 
Truth they began an era of which we 
are the latest, perhaps the last, of heirs. 
We owe our inhibiting, warping fear of 
physical nakedness largely to the Puri- 
tans. We owe our dislike of truth 
largely to the frontier. If we are not to 














become a race of empty emotionalists, 
swayed by leaders playing upon the 
vague wishes and desires of our partly 
atrophied natures, we must regain the 
old Greek ideal of the sound mind in 
the sound body. We must come to wor- 
ship again with joy and vigorous en- 
thusiasm that one god of all the pagan 
pantheon who alone can bring us salva- 
tion—the naked, the benign, the beauti- 
ful Goddess of Truth. 


The Dilemma of the Educated Woman 


From the Atlantic Monthly, November 


T= INNUMERABLE BOOKS which 
man has written about woman 
are evidence of the fact that she has 
been an age-long problem to him. No 
other creature in life, perhaps, has been 
so persistently baffling as this female 
paradox who is at once his inspiration 
end despair, the joy and bane of his ex- 
istence. And just at those times when 
he has thought that he had her nicely 
subdued, she has suddenly upset his 
plans, and shattered his nerves by un- 
dertaking some absurd adventure like 
going to college, or getting a job, or run- 
ning for office. It then became neces- 
sary to begin all over with his original 
thesis, showing that she is first and last 
a biological phenomenon, that her duties 
lie plainly within the home, and that her 
greatest service can be found only in 
ministering to the needs of men and 
their children. ... 

Today a Bachelor’s degree in the pos- 
session of a woman, instead of adding to 
her matrimonial assets, is likely to set up 
a series of flight reactions in the male 
which send him forthwith to the club 
for solace and her in search of a job! 

College deans and 
counselors who are 
fortunate in having the 
confidence of under- 
graduate women can 
testify to the fact that 
it is a rare senior who 
declares herself against 
matrimony. On the 
contrary, women stu- 
dents, in spite of their 
creditable scholarship, 
are often the despair 
of educators because of 
their evident distraction with romantic 
subjects which are not listed in the cur- 
riculum. Few of them are impelled by a 
singleness of purpose in the pursuit of 
intellectual aims. While their eyes are 
traveling with Chaucer and the Canter- 
bury pilgrims, their minds are likely to 
be strolling in the moonlight with some 
real or imaginary lad. The so-called 
career upon which the average college 
graduate embarks is usually a compro- 
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mise; and it is frequently undertaken as 
a temporary expediency to tide over the 
period between Commencement and the 
hoped-for wedding day. At best it may 
be only an experiment to test the 
strength of the fledgling’s wings or to 
prove that in case of necessity she may 
fly from the nest some day and forage 
for herself and family. 

This attitude, of transitoriness toward 
so-called careers is general among 
younger women to such an extent that it 
is considered frequently as one of their 
greatest handicaps in achieving business 
and professional success. They are 
likely to become individuals divided 
against themselves, feigning interest in 
jobs which may offer self-support or re- 
lief from the boredom of home or so- 
ciety; and which they seldom hesitate to 
cast off on short notice, if they secure, 
by chance, a fairly attractive proposal 
of marriage. The tragic part of it is that 
what was regarded in the beginning as a 
kind of easual occupation, tinged with 
the color of adventure, is apt to become, 
after a few years have passed, a destiny 
to be endured or sublimated. .. . 

A great deal has been 
said and written about 
the varied achieve- 
ments of modern 
women, and they de- 
serve even more praise 
than they have re- 
ceived. A woman who 
succeeds in winning 
business or profes- 
sional eminence in this 
competitive age has 
done.so under tremen- 
dous handicaps. Noth- 
ing less than sheer ability, industry, and 
persistence has brought her to the top. 
And her tribe is comparatively small. We 
know the names almost by heart. But 
outside of this brilliant circle there are 
masses of women who have not yet dis- 
covered what emancipation means. They 
are baffled and discontented, in spite of 
their college training, and they have 
never been able to adjust themselves to 
the barren, “economically independent” 


existence to which they seem committed. 
One sees them as wage earners, gamely 
pretending that they are leading the 
kind of life which they chose deliber- 
ately, and which is giving them all of 
the satisfactions and opportunities 
promised by their new freedom. But to 
what extent have they been able to at- 
tain financial self-determination? In 
comparatively rare instances can women 
earn enough to enable them to establish 
homes of their own. More often they 
find it necessary to share an apartment 
with one or two other women. What 
luxuries they have are usually bought at 
the sacrifice of future security. The 
small automobile, the trip to Europe, the 
cabin in the mountains, are often paid 
for with last winter’s savings, or, what 
is worse, with the anticipated and un- 
certain savings of the year to come. 
The matter of economic security, 
however, while fundamental, is not half 
so vital to the happiness of most women 
as a feeling of security in love. It is a 
characteristic which is so marked that it 
is sometimes regarded as a biological 
feature. No matter what may be said 
about single and double moral standards, 
the female of the species is conspicu- 
ously monogamous. There is little evi- 
dence even in this modern day that any 
considerable number of women of the 
educated classes are leading lives of 
which society would not approve. What 
records and confessions we have had to 
the contrary have come, usually, from 
the psychiatric clinic, and they are too 
limited in their application to enable us 
to draw reliable general conclusions. As 
a rule, women are intuitive enough to 
know that, aside from the moral aspect, 
casual liaisons not only would fail to 
offer them a degree of permanent happi- 
ness, but would go far toward disinte- 
grating the ideal of loyalty and tender- 
ness in sex relationships which is the 
very fabric of a fine woman’s character. 
With doubtful material security, and 
without the anchoring satisfactions 
which come with home and love, it is 
not surprising that women themselves 
frequently question the value of a 
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freedom which seems to have taken 
away so much and given so little in re- 
turn. They are mindful of the tradi- 
tional attitude of the male toward 
“feminine antiquaries” with aggressive 
minds, but that cannot explain the whole 
situation. All women who are gradu- 
ated from college are not educated, and 
all educated women are not intellectual 
paragons. Besides, their grandmothers, 
some of whom were the fiery crusaders 
who helped to bring about their emanci- 
pation, seemed to have had little trouble 
in securing husbands 

There is a conviction current among 
specialists in the study of human nature 
that anyone who really desires it can 
marry. But to a woman of fine feelings 
marriage is not merely a matter of 
physical mating. Even though it may 
not have the blessing of a church, it is 
still, in the highest sense, a sacrament. 
She could not find spiritual completion 
of herself in a man whose chief charac- 
teristics were crudity and ignorance. 
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Her marital comrade, regardless of his 
financial rating, must be a person of 
congenial tastes. And if her education 
has made her more discriminating than 
she might have been otherwise, it is to 
the discredit of educated men that she 
must pay for it at the price of unde- 
sired spinsterhood. . . . 

The educated woman of today may not 
fit exactly into the old ideas of wedded 
life. She is a new design in human ma- 
terial, and the lines of her marital gar- 
ment will have to conform to the mod- 
ern trend. She would not be man’s 
enemy, however, but his friend and fel- 
low comrade in a marriage where “inde- 
pendence is equal, dependence mutual, 
and obligations reciprocal.” She may ap- 
pear for the moment to be taking her 
self-determination a bit seriously, but it 
is certain that she has no intention of 
turning her heart from those things which 
from time immemorial have meant her 
greatest happiness—love, children, and 
the little domain of her home. 


A Tourist in Leningrad 


By OWEN TWEEDY 
From the Fortnightly Review, London, October 


Ress IS QUITE as suspicious of 
outsiders, as outsiders are of 
Russia; indeed to fill up an application 
for a normal visa to enter the country is 
tantamount to telling the story of one’s 
life. But Russian policy today is to en- 
courage tourists: and a tourist visa is 
comparatively easy. “Only,” says the 
Soviet, “no visa, unless you take our 
tourist excursions.” I was one among 
four hundred other inquisitives on a 
Baltic cruise, who accepted the Soviet 
terms.... 


Mr. Tweedy refers to his Russian guide 
as the Vicar’s wife, because she re- 
sembled the traditional type. She had 
been educated at Oxford before the War. 
Since there are no private cars or taxis 
in Leningrad, government officers were 
obliged to lend theirs and, much to their 
disgust, had to walk to work during the 
tour. Continuing, the writer says: 


Leningrad itself was like Soissons or 
Armentieres in 1918. The streets were 
weed-grown and pitted: the cobbles had 
lost all symmetry: they had not been 
touched for years. And the houses were 
utterly in keeping. There was no plaster 
on the walls, no paint on the woodwork, 
and the windows were cracked and 
dirty. The only shops were government 
shops: outside them were long dreary 
queues. “Ichabod” was written black 
over this tenement town. The streets at 
first were empty, but later the pavements 
were as thronged as in our own manu- 
facturing towns on a Sunday evening. 

The Vicar’s wife laughed. “Oh, no,” 
she said, “it is not Sunday. Here we 


work, not by weeks, but on a five-day 
cycle—four days’ work, one day’s rest. 
Those people you see are enjoying their 
day of rest: and the plan works well. 
The factories never stop and the shops 
never close. There is no Sunday to in- 
terrupt progress.” 

“But, what about church?” we asked. 

“Of course the priests keep Sunday,” 
she answered, “and anyone can go to 
church who wants to. But very few do.” 

Although there were no signs of un- 
derfeeding or lack of vitality in the faces 
or demeanor of the people, they were 
nevertheless de- 
pressing, and I 
longed for a flicker 
of color to relieve 
the general melan- 
choly. Their clothes 
did not supply it. 
They may have 
been warm; but 
they were ill-fitting 
and drab—sub-fusc, 
like those of the 
Puritans. 

In the center of 
the town, we eme- 
barked on a two- 
hour program of 
sight-seeing, to 
which I would nor- 
mally have devoted 
two months. My 
impressions were 
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its museums, churches, and palaces with 
skill and care: and secondly, the coach- 
ing of its guides must be extraordinarily 
thorough. The Vicar’s wife knew all 
her cues and took them. 

St. Isaacs’ cathedral, she told us, was 
crying evidence of the callousness of im- 
perial squander-mania. It cost mints, 
and thousands of serfs died in the dig- 
ging of its foundations in the fever- 
stricken Neva mud. In the Hermitage, 
she halted us in the British room. “That 
Reynolds,” she said, “is a bad Reynolds; 
but it was not his fault. His Czarina 
patroness gave him only a fortnight to 
finish it, and naturally the paint never 
settled. Czarinas had to be obeyed.” 
And she was crudely gruesome in her 
belittlement of the beauty of the Church 
of the Resurrection, built where Alex- 
ander II was murdered by Nihilists. 
“All this exuberant grandeur,” she said, 
“was to hoodwink the world that we 
Russians mourned the murdered man. 
As a matter of fact we were delighted 
when he was killed.” ... 

A few minutes later chance revived 
the topic of religion. We had overtaken 
a horse and cart clattering briskly over 
the cobbles. On the cart was a coffin: it 
was unattended: and by the pace at 
which it was being carried, I presumed 
it was empty. 

“Oh, no,” said the Vicar’s wife calmly. 
“The family have hired the carter to 
take the corpse from the house, and 
have paid someone else to dig the grave; 
between the two of them, they will 
bury it.” 

“But,” I asked, “won’t there be a 
priest?” 

“Most unlikely,” she said. “That sort 
of thing is out of date.” Later, we again 
met the cart. The coffin was still on it. 
“Corpses,” said the Vicar’s wife, “are 
very rarely buried in coffins—they are so 
expensive.” 

The Islands used to be the summer re- 
sorts of the rich of Leningrad. Today, 
some hundred of their villas are Work- 
ers’ Rest Homes, every Russian worker 

being entitled to a 








fortnight’s free holiday 
a year. The homes 
are run by the inmates 
themselves, and the 
only Soviet restriction 
is prohibition. We saw 
one where formerly an 
imperial general had 
lived. The grounds are 
falling into dreary de- 
cay; but near the house 
there was a row of 
vadminton courts and 
a complete open-air 
outfit of gymnastic ap- 
paratus, and we met 
party after party of 
holiday-makers, re- 
turning from boating 
and“ swimming in the 
Neva. 

The Vicar’s wife 
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A SOVIET POSTER 
While churchbells ring, Communists flock 
to their new god, the machine. 
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she said, “the house was open all the 
year round. Under Czarism there was 
nothing but work, work—day in, day out 
—for the workers. I will show you how 
jolly this place has becorhe.” 

In the kitchen, “fatigue parties” were 
cutting bread and chopping meat for 
rissoles; in the four dining-rooms, other 
“fatigues” were laying the tables: the 
dormitories, where they slept by sexes, 
were tidy and well, if simply, furnished; 
in the recreation rooms—the old draw- 
ing-room, library and boudoir—groups 


were talking and reading; finally, in the 
music-room, a large party was listening 
to a long-haired impresario, who only 
broke into bourgeois jazz when we ap- 
peared. But in every room there was 
a propaganda poster, while the main wall 
of the big dining-room was entirely cov- 
ered by a crudely painted fresco of Lenin 
addressing Russia. The Soviets are past 
masters of publicity. 

Our last ploy was to the Smolni Insti- 
tute to visit the two rooms where Lenin, 
in 1917, planned the overthrow of Ker- 











ensky. The first room—Lenin’s office— 
was a dull museum of photographs of the 
October Revolution. The second was 
partitioned into bedroom and sitting- 
room. It was carpetless; its furniture 
was sparse; it had a single small stove. 

“Here,” said the Vicar’s wife, “Lenin 
lived with his wife. He was showing the 
workers that he would and could live as 
simply as they did, and that he, unlike 
the bourgeois Kerensky and the imperial 
Czars, was prepared to dispense with 
luxury for the sake of Russia.” 


The Importance of Youth 


By MARY GUSSIN LAKOFF 


From the High School Teacher, October 


A: I THINK BACK over our 
dinner-table conversation 
aboard ship on our return trip from 
Europe, it occurs to me that there is ever 
a new application for an old remark. 
Everyone knows that the closer one gets 
to a situation or condition, the more 
pronounced its undesirable features be- 
come. And yet we sometimes fail to 
take this into consideration when we are 
emotionally disturbed. 

There were six at our table, and the 
first night our opinion was unanimous 
that Europe simply didn’t have “a ghost 
of a chance against good old U. S. A.” 
Each person at that table contributed his 
bit to prove that European ways of doing 
things “never would get them any 
place.” Every possible comparison be- 
tween the two continents was made and 
it is almost needless for me to add that 
Europe gained practically nothing by the 
comparison. 

This attitude of mind lasted approxi- 
mately three days and then very subtly 
a change began to make itself felt. 
Somebody noticed in the ship’s daily 
paper that the original form of Re- 
marque’s book, “All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front,” had not passed the American 
censorship. Someone else commented on 
the treatment accorded returning Amer- 
icans by the customs officials. A third 
member of the party raised the question 
of prohibition. “Europe is so much 
more sensible,” was his verdict. 

Slowly the pendulum swung the other 
way. The last night before we landed 
our conversation turned almost entirely 
on the inferiority of our way of living 
to that of the Europeans. European 
music, art, and literature were extolled 
to the skies. Our mad rush, our inces- 
sant work, our inability to relax were 
warmly condemned. 

We had arrived home. Europe had, in 
a short space of six days, assumed a 
glamor which would in the next two or 
three months permit us to encourage 
enthusiastically all our friends to take 
the trip and even in the years to come to 
repeat it ourselves. 


The reason for the change which I 
have described is psychological, and I 
can therefore leave any further discus- 
sion of this phase to the psychologists. 
My concern is with the comparisons. 
For six days the conversation of pre- 
sumably six intelligent people turned al- 
most entirely on the matter of how we 
compare with Europe. What is the truth 
about these comparisons? Is the United 
States better or worse than Europe? 

The answer is very simple. In some 
ways we are superior to them; in other 
ways they surpass us. 

For our purposes, however, as leaders 
of youth, there is one comparison which 
we should take to heart—the comparison 
of the youth of Europe with the youth 
of the United States. Which has a better 
chance to develop into men and women, 
able and fit to carry the responsibilities 
of citizenship and leadership? .. . 


yo Is evidence in Europe of an 
intense interest of youth in the 
political life of their country. Austrian 
schoolmen told us that political feeling 
in their country was so strong that in 
the schools the children from fascist 
homes refused to talk to children from 
socialist homes. In Russia every child 
is trained to think politically and to in- 
terpret world events in the light of com- 
munist doctrine. . 

Regardless -of whether we agree with 
the doctrine of these European powers, 
we must admit that there is value in 
their basic principle—the importance of 
youth. Discounting the dogma which 
they teach, there is, nevertheless, the de- 
velopment of an active interest in gov- 
ernment affairs, its problems, its relation 
to other governments and to its own 
people, which the United States could, 
with profit, develop in its own youth. 
What is more important, this training 
creates in the child a consciousness that 
he is a part of a great whole and that he 
owes an active duty to that whole. Our 
citizens of tomorrow need this con- 
sciousness. The existence of a democ- 
racy depends on it. 


If to this creation of an active interest 
and a consciousness of belonging, we add 
the value to be gained from participation 
in an organized movement, from work- 
ing with others toward a common goal, 
the power of this force for good or evil 
becomes more apparent. The youth of 
Europe is learning to think, it is learning 
to appraise and it is learning how to 
work to achieve its goals. Think of the 
sense of power that must come to a child 
who finds himself one of fifty thousand, 
all thinking and feeling as he does. No 
better training in codperative endeavor 
could be provided. Couple this with a 
vital purpose and there is no limit to 
what can be achieved. These are activi- 
ties which we need to observe and con- 
sider; but there are other factors. 

European youth is in revolt. It is get- 
ting the training which I have just de- 
scribed and no one can deny the value 
of such training. The question next 
arises—to what end? What are the goals 
of the youth movements in Germany, in 
Russia, in Austria, in Italy and else- 
where? Who determines these goals? I 
have said that European leaders are 
capitalizing on the energy and idealism 
of youth. The danger lies in the fact 
that it is a very short step from capitali- 
zation to exploitation. 

Because of this tendency there is 
much in the training of the youth of 
Europe which we cannot accept. To be- 
gin with the schools are very strongly 
controlled. In each country the school 
is an agency for the maintenance of the 
established power. It is not a place for 
the creation of new doctrines of govern- 
ment; it is a place for the perpetuation 
of the doctrines in vogue. 

Secondly, the emotional reaction—the 
old hates, fears and prejudices are still 
vital factors. 

Thirdly, because of the post-war state 
of most of the countries, political issues 
are too close and too vital to permit of 
impartial study by the young people. 

Fourthly, although the youth are 
taught to think and to judge, their 
thinking and judging is conditioned, 
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because it is always done in terms of the 
admitted doctrines... . 

Training of youth may have one of 
two purposes—progress or the mainte- 
nance of the established order. If we 
train children so that they grow up with 
a critical attitude, prepared to recognize 
wrongs and to take the necessary steps 
to remedy them, we train for progress. 
If, on the other hand, we train children 
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to regard the things which are, as right 
—institutions to be honored and pre- 
served without question, we train for the 
maintenance of the established order. In 
a democracy, which is a growing entity, 
progress must be our goal in the train- 
ing of youth. Europe sets a splendid ex- 
ample in its capitalization of the energy, 
ambition and idealism of youth. We are 
in a position to go much farther. 


Disappointed France 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
From the New York Times Magazine, October 26 


| SHALL TRY to indicate here not 

the “official” opinion of France 

about the Europe of 1930 (for that I 

have no authority), but the opinion 

about Europe held by the average 

Frenchman who has children and who, 

for their sake, desires a long period of 
quiet labor and peace. 

I must begin with a confession. The 
strongest sentiment of a Frenchman in 
this year of 1930, twelve years after the 
end of the war, is a feeling of disap- 
pointment. Why? Because, for several 
years now, his country has tried to ‘carry 
out a policy of European reconcilia- 
tion and has not achieved the re- 
sults for which he had hoped. A great 
many Frenchmen, along with M. Briand, 
have believed that collaboration with 
Germany was possible and desirable. The 
treaty of Locarno was the first step in 
that direction. The personal friendship 
of M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann was 
the symbol of it. The French Parlia- 
ment has sustained this policy almost 
unanimously, since M. Briand has been 
and still is M. Tardieu’s collaborator. 

It is true that some public men and 
some newspapers have attacked this pol- 
icy, which they regarded as imprudent. 
But, on the whole, one may say that 
France has made a loyal effort to put an 
end to a rivalry which for more than a 
century has been such a danger for 
Europe. Private organizations have 
worked with public authorities to achieve 
this end. A Franco-German committee 
was founded to disseminate in the two 
countries reliable information in place of 
dangerous sensationalism—a committee 
composed of the most. notable Frenchmen 
and Germans in every field of activity— 
savants, economists and industrialists. A 
General as patriotic as Marshal Lyautey 
gave. it his patronage. The meetings were 
cordial. The visits of Germans to France 
and of Frenchmen to Germany were well 
received. And, finally, at the time of The 
Hague conference the average French- 
man got the impression that in reducing 
the war debts (the Young plan) and in 
promising the advanced evacuation of the 
Rhineland, France was making a sacri- 
fice, and that she was making it in order 


to insure peace or, as was then said, “to 
liquidate the war.” 

“Liquidation of the war,” an expression 
much used in connection with the Young 
plan, meant for the average Frenchman 
that for a time at least Europe was going 
to be able to breathe freely, that no new 
difficult question was to be raised imme- 
diately and that perhaps some feeling of 
European friendship might be born and 
permit of economic collaboration and 
thus some day the solution would be 
found for the territorial difficulties re- 
sulting from the peace treaties. This was 
the time when people began to speak of 
the “United States of Europe.” 

Such was the year 1929. In 1930 three 
groups of events struck very heavy blows 
at these hopes and this confidence. In 
the first place, the evacua- 
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and they, naturally, are more than ever 
convinced that they are right. But the 
mass of good people—the average people, 
full of sense and of patriotism, fearful 
of an invasion and desirous of peace, pro- 
foundly interested because they make 
public opinion and will carry out the 
elections of 1932—this great mass hesi- 
tates and asks itself once more with a 
growing anxiety whether the position is 
secure. ... 

The average Frenchman of whom I 
speak in this article, the Frenchman who 
has children and hopes they will not 
have to wage war, and who holds fast 
to the integrity of his country, this 
Frenchman, during the months that are 
to come, must assume an attitude of 
watchful waiting. What can he do? Dis- 
arm? M. Briand has said everything on 
that subject that can be said. Before 
going further, France must know more 
precisely what is to be the security of 
Europe. Revise the treaties? If the 
treaties are not perfect, will those which 
replace them be better? 

The average Frenchman at this time 
is in a state of mind like that of the 
pilot whose ship is passing through a 
storm. The German elections, unem- 
ployment in England and the universal 
commercial crisis have been violent and 
dangerous blasts of wind. There are 
pessimists who say that the ship of Eu- 
rope is being carried again toward the 
whirlpool of war; there are optimists who 
think they are already safe in port and 
fancy they see the quick realization of 
the European federation. The truth 
seems to be, as always, half-way be- 
tween—the true course is found in a pol- 
icy of good sense, objective and patient. 





tion of the Rhineland, in- 
stead of being an occasion 
for Franco-German recon- 
ciliation, was marked by 
painful and wounding inci- 
dents. No diplomatic truce 
followed it—rather the con- 
trary. In the second place, 
the London Naval Confer- 
ence, instead of proving to 
be, for France, an instru- 
ment of peace, has seem- 
ingly led to a dangerous 
controversy between France 
and Italy. Finally, the last 
blow, and the hardest, was 
the German election, which 
sent to the Reichstag a con- 
siderable number—surpass- 
ing the predictions of the 
most pessimistic—of ex- 
treme nationalists elected 
to the beat of the drum. 
Hence there arose a very 
natural, an inevitable, dis- 
couragement. This is not 
true of all Frenchmen. In 
matters of national psy- 
chology all general propo- 
sitions are false. There are 
those who maintain con- 














fidence and they are many. 
There are some who have 
never had any confidence 


By Chapin, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
TWELVE YEARS AFTER 


Is this the peace France bargained for? 
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This is not the time, in the midst of 
the storm, to give sharp turns to the 
helm. But it is our duty not to lose 
sight of the goal—the juridical organiza- 
tion of Europe through the League of 
Nations. 

A little while and the tempest will be 
over. Industrial crises all come to an 
end. In a year or two, the present one 
will probably be terminated. Then the 
temper of the people of Europe (and 
that of the United States whose réle in 
European reconciliation might be great 
if it so wished) will be different. 

If we consider the past, we have no 
reason to be surprised at the disorder 
and the difficulties of 1930. Twelve years 
after a war like the last one is not a long 
time. After 1815 European disorder 
lasted until 1848. But, the reader will 
say; what will take place in Europe be- 
fore stabilization is attained? Recently 
at Geneva I put this question to M. 
Briand and here is his answer: 

“Tf I were a farmer,” he said, “would 
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you ask me, ‘What kind of weather shall 
we have tomorrow?’ No, for you know 
very well that prevision of the weather 
is impossible. You would ask me, “Have 
you thought of what you will do if it 
rains and what you will do if, on the 


contrary, the sun shines?’ And to that I- 


:” 


should answer, ‘Yes. 

That same day Mr. Henderson spoke 
at the journalists’ banquet. As he had 
been represented on the menu holding 
an umbrella in his hand, he said: “One 
might ask why the artist has represented 
me with an umbrella in my hand, and, 
turning toward my friend M. Briand, I 
will tell you: It is because I am explain- 
ing to him that, whatever happens, the 
umbrella of Great Britain is big enough 
to shelter us both.” 


That goes to show that toward the end. 


of the summer of 1930, which was not a 
good time for Europe from the point of 
view either of meteorology or politics, 
ideas of storm and shelter were strongly 
preoccupying the minds of all statesmen. 


Romantic Divorce 


By KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


From Scribner's, November 


| T IS THE TENDENCY of the day to 
find economic causes for all so- 


cial phenomena. Most contemporary 
discussions of our marriage and divorce 
problems, for example—and they flower 
in innumerable books and articles— 
leave one a little disappointed. The 
writers base all their arguments on eco- 
nomic—and, less frequently, on biologic 
—premises. 

The emotional and sentimental bases 
of the marriage-pact, the effects of tribal 
temperament and prejudice, seem to get 
left out. Yet as far as American mar- 
riage is concerned, those emotional and 
sentimental factors have been even more 
effective than the industrial revolution, 
or the emancipation of women, or the 
breaking of ecclesiastical bonds, or any 
of the by-products of “progress.” 

There is, indeed, no point in trying to 
solve the problems of twentieth-century 
American marriages by mere biology or 
mere economics. Our biologic necessi- 
ties we have in common with Greeks, 
Romans, Assyrians, and Chinese. Our 
economics are more or less the econom- 
ics of all capitalistic civilizations. Our 
marriage problems, on the other hand, 
are conditioned by a very special set of 
sentiments and predilections which even 
Europe does not share with us, and the 
vagaries of the human heart have more 
to do, in America, with the making and 
breaking of marriages than the vagaries 
of the human pocketbook, or the human 
instinct to reproduce life. 

The simple truth is that Anglo-Saxons 
(if some one will find me a clearer term, 


I shall be enchanted to use it) built up, 
in the nineteenth century, the tradition 
of romantic marriage. If Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and the 
like have not the marriage problems we 
have, it is because they were never so 
fascinated by—duped by, if you like— 
that ideal. It is essentially Protestant, 
and essentially English-American. I 
doubt if there are any countries except 
England and America where, for a hun- 
dred years, young people have expected 
to exercise their own choices, and to 
marry for love alone. 

We Americans, moreover, have car- 
ried this elective freedom much further, 
made it much more general, than the 
English ever did, because we have theo- 
retically had no class distinctions. It is 
not the machine age, or the new status 
of woman, or any special moral laxity, 
that has given us the American habit of 
acting promptly on our marital dissatis- 
factions. This habit has arisen from our 
seeing marriage as an intensely personal 
and an intensely romantic affair. The 
loosening of religious borids, the entrance 
of women into economic competition 
with men, birth control, all sorts of 
things, may have contributed to our 
trial-and-error experimenting. But the 
real cause of the seething, the seeking, 
the controversy, the unrest, is, I believe, 
the fact that for a hundred years at least, 
Americans have envisaged marriage as a 
purely individual, not at all as a social, 
contract, and have refused to consider 
any marriage successful that did not 
maintain, for both parties, a high roman- 














tic satisfaction. We have despised the 
marriage of convenience; we have 
frowned upon all social restrictions of 
mating; we have demanded a white-hot 
emotional perfection. 

Needless to say, we have very seldom 
got it. We are enduring the fate of all 
people who are foolish enough to hitch 
their wagons to a star. But there is no 
use in putting the blame on such bio- 
logic or economic factors as are not re- 
sponsible. As long as personal happiness 
is made the only desideratum in mar- 
riage, the divorce courts will be full.... 


yi RIGHT to happiness, the re- 
solve not to be unhappy, are 
not confined to either sex; they are gen- 
eral. The obscurantist forces are shriek- 
ing aloud about our divorce statistics, as 
they are shrieking aloud about so many 
delicate and controversial matters; and, 
as usual, they are imputing the blame 
where it does not belong, and advising 
remedies that are worse than the evil. 
A uniform divorce law, for example— 
framed and sponsored as it would inevi- 
tably be framed and sponsored—is more 
to be feared than any increase of di- 
vorces we are likely to get. You may be 
sure that the virtuous, ignorant women 
in conclave who wish to coerce future 
generations with a uniform divorce law 
are as guilty as any one else of bringing 
up their children with romantic notions 
of wedlock. And the deuce of it is that 
romantic notions of wedlock are not 
wrong—they are supremely right. Only 
... they are not going, in the majority of 
cases, to be justified by experience. As 
we said, you cannot have it both ways. 
You cannot have the right to expect per- 
fection, without the right to discard im- 
perfection. Either we have got to stop 
preaching romantic marriage, or we have 
got to accept divorce as a normal and 
defensible gesture... . 

It would seem to be clear that you 
cannot tell young people—or permit 
them to infer, from the general adult at- 
titude—that they have a right, in mar- 
riage, to permanent romantic satisfac- 
tion, and in the same breath advise them 
that if they do not get it, they must 
make the best of a bad job. That con- 
tradiction is too glaring. But we might 
perhaps point out to them that marriage, 
even romantic marriage, has social as- 
pects; that they will find themselves, as 
the years proceed, not only lovers, but 
householders, parents, and members of a 
social group, and that these other rela- 
tions carry with them pleasures as well 
as responsibilities. Lack of solid social 
training has been partly responsible, in 
all American classes, for our failure in 
marriage; our failure, that is, to find our 
marriages desirable and delightful after 
middle age has set in. We might, with- 
out denying Eros, appeal to the sporting 
instincts of our young people by pointing 
out to them that marriage, which has 
been variously called a sacrament, a dis- 
cipline, a biologic necessity, and a social 
contract is, most exactly speaking, an 
art. 
The young, in point of fact, rather like 
the notion of developing, in any field of 
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endeavor, a competent technic. They 
are not naturally hostile to the idea of 
learning an art. Passionate love will 
create, without knowing it, beautiful 
manners to the beloved. Could it do any 
harm to tell them that the manners are 
worth keeping after the passion has gone, 
that charm, like charity, should begin at 
home, that adjusting one’s personality to 
another personality, year in and year out, 
may be a high esthetic adventure in it- 
self? In other words, that a marriage, 
like a comedy of Shakespeare’s or a 
tragedy of Sophocles’, may be a work 
of art, a masterpiece? 

We are at least far more likely to get 
results if we define marriage as an art 
than if we define it as a discipline. What 
(all in the way of compromise) we need 
to get rid of is the vague general belief 
that if you marry, in good faith, for love, 
the marriage will take care of itself, and 
that if it does not, it is not your fault; 
that your happiness is the particular and 
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exclusive job of the God of Love. We 
resent our own failures less than we re- 
sent a failure on the part of Omnipo- 
tence; and we have been prone to con- 
sider Eros omnipotent. If we could get 
rid of our fatalistic dependence on Eros 
and his prophets, we might get rid of 
the cheated feeling, the self-pity, that 
are all too common when Eros has 
proved unequal to his task. It is the 
cheated feeling and the self-pity, by the 
way, that most often lead to divorce; it 
is the cheated feeling and the self-pity, 
moreover, that dull the gleam in middle- 
aged eyes. 

Being wholly American and wholly ro- 
mantic, the present writer would prefer 
this sort of compromise to another; 
would rather keep romantic marriage 
and educate the young to the idea of 
working hard to preserve it, than admit, 
for marriage, a lower, a more “sensible,” 
a less idealistic basis. Romantic we are, 
incurably, we Americans. 


Some Historical Forgeries 
By P. W. WILSON 


From Current History, November 


\\ LIVING MEMORY there 
has been an_ instance 


where avowedly a document of capital 
importance to the world was garbled 
and, in effect, forged. And Bismarck, 
who perpetrated the crime, actually 
boasted of his achievement in his me- 
moirs. In July, 1870, the King of Prus- 
sia was drinking the waters at Ems. 
There was a dispute between Prussia 
and France over the candidature of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern for the 
throne of Spain. The candidature was 
withdrawn, but Benedetti, the French 
Ambassador, also at Ems, was most fool- 
ishly instructed to urge the King to give 
a pledge that never at any time would 
the candidature be renewed. The King 
refused and decided that further nego- 
tiations with the French Ambassador 
should be conducted, not direct but 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 
He reported this by telegram to Bis- 
marck in Berlin, adding: 

“His Majesty leaves it to your Excel- 
lency whether Benedetti’s fresh demand 
and its rejection should not be at once 
communicated both to our Ambassadors 
and the press.” 

Bismarck invited Moltke and Roon, 
the Prussian Generals, to dine with him 
alone. At the idea of a settlement with 
France, so writes Bismarck, their “de- 
jection was so great that they turned 
away from food and drink.” Bismarck 
asked Moltke “as to the extent of his 
confidence in the state of our prepara- 
tions,” and Moltke “answered if there 
was to be war, he expected no advantage 
to us by deferring its outbreak.” What 
happened next is thus stated by Bis- 
marck: “In the presence of my two 


guests I reduced the telegram by striking 
out words but without adding or alter- 
ing.” The communiqué was thus pub- 
lished as follows: 

“After the news of the renunciation of 
the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern 
had been officially communicated to the 
Imperial Government of France by the 
Royal Government of Spain, the French 
Ambassador at Ems further demanded 
of his Majesty the King that he would 
authorize him to telegraph to Paris that 
his Majesty the King bound himself for 
all future time never again to give his 
consent if the Hohenzollerns should re- 
new their candidature. His Majesty the 
King thereupon decided not to receive 
the French Ambassador again, and sent 
to tell him through the aide de camp on 
duty that his Majesty had nothing fur- 
ther to communicate to the Ambassador,” 

Bismarck explains the effect of his 
mutilation thus: 

“The difference in the effect of the ab- 
breviated text of the Ems telegram, as 
compared with that produced by the 
original, was not the result of stronger 
words but of the form, which made this 
announcement appear decisive, while 
Abeken’s version would only have been 
regarded as a fragment of a negotiation 
still pending and to be continued at 
Berlin. After I had read out the concen- 
trated edition to my two guests, Moltke 
remarked: ‘Now it has a different ring; 
it sounded before like a parley; now it 
is like a flourish in answer to a chal- 
lenge.’ I went on to explain: ‘If in exe- 
cution of his Majesty’s order I at once 
communicate this text, which contains 
no alteration in or addition to the tele- 
gram, not only to the newspapers, but 
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also by telegraph to all our embassies, it 
will be known in Paris before midnight, 
and not only an account of its contents, 
but also an account of the manner of its 
distribution, will have the effect of a red 
flag upon the Gallic bull.’ ” 

What was tantamount to a forgery 
had been deliberate; it was intended to 
make war inevitable. 


N HIS BOOK, “Falsehood in War 

time,” Lord Ponsonby, Labor 
peer, has analyzed some of the stories, 
reflecting on Germany, which were used 
as verbal ammunition by the Allies. He 
finds that an inquiry, led by Cardinal 
Mercier at the instance of the Pope, 
failed to produce one case of a German 
violating a Belgian nun or cutting off a 
baby’s hands. “The Crucified Canadian” 
was sometimes a girl and sometimes an 
American. In 1919 Private E. Loader, 
Second Royal West Kent Regiment, 
wrote to a weekly, declaring that he had 
seen the crucified Canadian. It turnec 
out that there was no such private in the 
regiment and that during the whole war 
the regiment had served in India. 

The story of the Kadaverwertungsan- 
stalt (Corpse Utilization Establishment) 
in Germany arose originally out of a 
genuine misunderstanding. Kadaver was 
translated “corpse,” whereas, according 
to the German contention, it means “car- 
cass”—that is, the body of the animal, 
not of a human being. Apparently, the 
first publication in England was a para- 
graph in the London Times of April 16, 
1917, “Use of Dead Bodies: Callous Ad- 
mission.” There were many apparent 
confirmations of the report. For in- 
stance, the London Times (April 19) 
quotes thus from the German Lokal- 
anzeiger of April 10: 

“We pass through Evergnicourt (north 
of Rheims). There is a sickly smell in 
the air, as if glue were being boiled. We 
are passing the great Corpse Utilization 
Establishment of this army group. The 
fat that is won here is turned into lubri- 
cating oils, and everything else is 
ground down in the bone mill into a 
powder which is used for mixing with 
pigs’ food and as manure. Nothing is 
permitted to go to waste.” ... 

As reported in The New York Times 
of Oct. 20, 1925, General J. V. Charteris 
explained the use which the Intelligence 
Department made of these hideous ac- 
counts. One day he received two pho- 
tographs, one showing German wounded 
on a train and the other showing dead 
horses. He changed the captions, thus 
suggesting that the human beings were 
to be utilized for products. Also, he ex- 
plained—as reported—that the Intelli- 
gence Department prepared a_ bogus 
diary, assumed to have been taken from 
a German soldier, which would have 
confirmed the story of the corpses, but 
that it was held to be too dangerous to 
promulgate this fabrication. While it is 
not the fact, then, that General Char- 
teris invented the story, he appears on 
his own confession to have manufactured 
evidence of its plausibility for use espe- 
cially among Eastern peoples. .. . 

During the fearful confusion in July 
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and August, 1914, which culminated in 
the World War, there were two instances 
where issues of absolutely momentous 
significance were dependent on a con- 
versation over the telephone, and in 
both cases there was dispute or misun- 
derstanding as to what the parties said 
or understood. In London the German 
Ambassador was Prince Lichnowsky, 
who rang up Viscount Grey. He asked 
under what circumstances Great Britain 
would remain neutral in the event of 
war. Grey intended it to be understood 
that Great Britain would remain neutral 
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if the conflict were confined to Russia 
and Austria-Hungary, that is, if Ger- 
many remained neutral. But Lichnow- 
sky wanted Great Britain and France to 
be neutral if Germany joined Austria- 
Hungary in the war against Russia. To 
one man neutrality meant one thing; to 
the other quite a different thing... . 

In the Middle Ages, kings safeguarded 
their signatures by means of a “Great 
Seal,” or a personal signet ring. How 
is democracy to make sure that it is 
served with the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth? 


for Business 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


From Collier's, November 15 


M-. Jor MiILLtHAND knows 
nothing of economics but 
guesses it is some kind of disease—a con- 
jecture not far astray at times! She, 
however, understands with bitter pre- 
cision that the shop has shut down and 
Joe has lost his job; and her tears patter 
resoundingly on the empty cake-box. 
She is a stranger to economics but an 
old schoolmate of economic reaction. Miss 
Goldie Miner, another member of the 
great class of 1930, has heard of eco- 
nomics. It is something which one of 
her boy friends failed to pass in college. 
Why bring up economics, however, when 
one’s real trouble is hysterics because 
Dad won’t make delivery on that new 
sport-roadster he promised her last year? 
You have the consolation of company, 
Miss Miner, for many other golden 
daughters and wives are finding that 
1930 deliveries fail distressingly to check 
with the promises of 1929. 

Finally we have, in this corner, Mr. 
Adam Sindicate. He is quite ready to 
tell any congressional committee that he 
knows all about economics and has no 
use for them. It is a poor time to talk 
theory, says he, when faced with a fact. 
The fact is that the unwarranted and un- 
justifiable collapse of the stock market 
and the business prostration have ganged 
Mr. Sindicate’s best-laid schemes agley. 

At the present moment in the United 
States we find 122,957,000 people who 
care nothing about economics, but know 
with deathlike certainty that something 
has hit them on the exact button of the 
economic jaw. Professional economists 
are moaning low about cyclical and 
secular acceleration of distribution. But 
human beings with the hot breath of the 
sheriff fanning their necks want a way 
out. They want a cure for lost jobs, 
short time, cut wages, canceled orders, 
slow sales, poor collections, passed divi- 
dends, ruined plans, blasted hopes, de- 
faults, deflations, failures and the gen- 
erally rotten business which has been 
widespread throughout the world. 

I shall not further dwell upon the dis- 
ease—each one of us knows his own pet 
symptoms, but I shall proceed at once to 


outline the cure—a panacea for every- 
body because all are suffering from 
variations of the same plague... . 

Our present troubles started not in 
1929, but in 1770, the birthday of the 
famed industrial revolution. The change 
from goods made at home, by hand, to 
goods made in factories, by power ma- 
chinery, was a revolution of cyclonic in- 
tensity. It whirled the world in a sling. 
It began with the invention of the steam 
engine. 

Mass production is manless manufac- 
turing. Instead of seven thousand men, 
a certain job requires only seventy men 
when handled by modern methods. 
Those figures are not figurative but ac- 
tual. The most startling output of ma- 
chinery is its putout of men. 

Whenever you see a steam-shovel dig- 
ging for the foundations of a _ sky- 
scraper you will always notice that the 
pit is rimmed with a crowd of idlers 
watching the machine at work—they 
are symbolic! In an industry such as 
automobile manufacturing the develop- 
ments of ten years have reduced the 
labor requirements for a given produc- 
tion from a hundred workers to about 
twenty-five workers. In various other 
industries production in the last few 
years has been stepped up fifty per cent. 
or one hundred per cent. while simul- 
taneously labor has been pared down 
about ten per cent. For production as 
a whole a rough estimate of unit output 
is as follows: twenty-five years ago, one 
hundred men; today, seventy-five men; 
twenty-five years hence, fifty men... . 

To balance this gigantic mass produc- 
tion have we matched it with propor- 
tionate mass consumption? No! This 
is the root of these economic woes... . 

Compared with our production, our 
development of consumption is so puny, 
dwarfed and no account that words can- 
not be found trifling enough to express 
its utter insignificance and inadequacy. 
Our accomplishments in consumption 
are such dire failures that the counsel of 
despair has tempted us into thoughts of 
throttling production. Except possibly 
as a temporary makeshift here and there, 














or now and then, curtailment of produc- 
tion is but an economic hunger strike, 
faulty in concept, fatal in practice. 

The artificial strangling of production 
—save as an emergency move of oppor- 
tunism—would be an insult to the 
achievements of the creative pioneers of 
the world. Mass production is the ladder 
whereupon the modern world—and es- 
pecially our own nation—has risen. 
Nothing could be more stupid, short- 
sighted and disastrous than to try to 
boot down the ladder up which we have 
climbed. We need it for continued scal- 
ing of further heights... . 

The immediate and temporary impact 
of a new invention crushes those who 
stand in its path. If you are thinking 
only of today, the employment of ma- 
chines creates unemployment of men, 
with a proportionate drop in the pur- 
chasing power of the public. This is 
true of cement-mixers and turret-lathes; 
and it is equally true of that most subtle 
of machines—the merger. 

But the hand-weavers who ruined the 
first power-looms, the printers who took 
a hammer to the first linotypes, the 
statisticians who poked sticks into the 
first computers—all these panic-stricken 
wreckers lived to see their mistake. They 
have seen the machines that temporarily 
laid off a few laborers develop great new 
industries giving employment to mil- 
lions of men and increasing public pur- 
chasing power by millions of dollars. 
That is the grandeur of machinery and 
the reason why we can look to it with 
utmost faith. It may fire a squad but 
it will hire an army.... 

Mere money is not the cause of the 
wave-like heaving of the charted course 
of business and its tidal rise over the 
long stretch of recorded time. It is a 
fallacy to say that business depends 
upon the amount of money in circula- 
tion, even though we broaden the ex- 
pression to include various forms of 
credit as well. As a power in business 
the vital thing about money is not its 
amount but its rapidity of circulation... . 

When rapidity is increased and money 
circulates faster, then business picks up 
and becomes better and better. As the 
circulation of money slows down, busi- 
ness falls off also and becomes poorer 
and poorer. Some superhuman hand on 
the throttle speeding up or cutting down 
circulation could make or unmake pros- 
perity with almost perfect control. Why 
cry for a superhuman hand, however, 
when we have already available the very 
human hand of advertising? 

Advertising is ideally fitted and com- 
petent to accelerate the circulation. It 
is the most effective known force for 
accomplishing this speeding up of money 
—currency and deposit—and thereby 
giving us more business at times when 
that is the nation’s greatest need... . 

As one who has studied business de- 
pression in life rather than in libraries, 
I see in current conditions the call for 
advertising. It is the way out from the 
present situation; it is our hope of mak- 
ing mass production our economic salva- 
tion instead of the dynamite that may 
wreck the works. 
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Something New in Broadcasting 


BRILLIANT programs no longer have to vanish once they are broad- 
cast. They can be immortalized on records by electrical transcrip- 
tion. The music and voices a hear at home are broadcast by 


machinery, shown in the sma 
orchestra. 


|. AT 8:30 o’cLocK on a recent 
Tuesday evening you tuned in 
your radio to WOR of Newark, New 
Jersey, you heard the voice of Captain 
Edward Rickenbacker, war-time flyer. 
You heard also Captain Albert P. Baston, 
together with “Strike up the Band” 
played by Frank Black and his Chev- 
rolet orchestra, as well as a varied as- 
sortment of greater or lesser celebrities. 
They were combining their efforts for 
your entertainment, incidentally inform- 
ing you of the virtues of Chevrolet auto- 
mobiles. 

If on the same evening but at 9:30 
o’clock you had heard station KHQ in 
Spokane, Washington, and if on the fol- 
lowing evening you had listened to sta- 
tion WIOD in Miami, Florida, you would 
have heard the identical speakers and 
music. The words of the speeches, the 
strains of “Strike up the Band,” each tiny 
modulation of note or word down to the 
intonation of the announcer’s voice, were 
replicas of those played from a total of 
118 stations on six evenings. 

This does not mean that a galaxy of 
Medal of Honor men, entertainers, and 
musicians were touring the radio stations 
of the land like some road company, 
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making the same speeches and playing 
the same notes night after night, and 
several times the same night. It means 
merely that one of America’s prominent 
radio advertisers has recognized the com- 
ing of something new in broadcasting. 

That is the electrically transcribed pro- 
gram, brought to a point where the 
hearer, no matter how sharp his ears, 
cannot tell whether he is listening to an 
original program as it is broadcast from 
a studio, or to a record made at leisure 
and broadcast at will. Undoubtedly when 
you heard that Chevrolet hour you 
thought you were listening to the speak- 
ers and musicians themselves. But you 
were not. You were listening to three 
large black records, one after another 
slowly revolving under an electrically 
controlled needle to produce the sounds 
you were hearing from an ordinary 
broadcasting station. 

Broadcasting from records is not new. 
When sounds began to spread through 
the air on waves of electricity, ten years 
ago this fall, to be picked up at will 
by all who had the means of listening, 
performers were scarce, and there was 
little cash in the coffers of the broad- 
casters with which to pay them. So often 


er picture above, instead of by an 
But you cannot tell the difference. 


the phonograph was wheeled before the 
microphone, and set to grinding. But 
then you could tell, by the scratch and 
the distortion of sound, that you were 
listening to a record rather than to a 
human voice or violin. 

Now you can not. No longer are the 
records, or electrical transcriptions, 
played before the microphone. The im- 
pressions on the disks, etched there by 
electrical recording, are picked up elec- 
trically at the broadcasting station. 
Through the usual transmitting system 
they are sent out, still as electrical im- 
pulses, becoming sound again only when 
received by the radio set in the home, 
and reproduced by its loudspeaker. 


ELL, WHAT of it? Just this: The 

small station, whether asso- 
ciated with a large network or not, can 
now broadcast the finest—and most ex- 
pensive—talent that New York has to 
offer. The prepared program can be 
played all over the country at the hour 
or on the day most desirable, say shortly 
after dinner—identical hours in the lives 
of people in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, but three hours apart in actuality. 


-The program can be worked into a 
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The - Giant and the Pygmy 





ITHER from your own personal experience or 
from observation you know how miserable one 


can feel when suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of the causes— 
chilling drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky 
digestion, or an invading germ. You know it 
is harder to fight a cold when you are run- 
down. Keep yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own personal comfort 
you want to get rid of a cold in the shortest 
possible time. For your own personal 
safety and that of your friends you ought 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible 
time. 


There are many different kinds of colds— 
hard to distinguish one from the other. All 
of them are threats and one leads to another. 


The original cold, if not promptly cured, 
breaks down resistance and is sometimes 
followed by a second cold more stubborn 
and oftentimes more treacherous than the 
first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 
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throat is so weakened by Cold No. 1 that the 
way is opened for dangerous germs to enter. 


Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that crawls through the 
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keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No. 2, 
the Giant. In fact, to carry the picture further, 
the Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing 
worse than snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of 
an ache or a pain, may be followed by any 
one of several Giant Colds— influenza, pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. 


Take no chances the next time that symp- 
toms of catching a cold are shown by you 
or someone in your family. Consult your 
doctor and dispose of the Pygmy quickly, 
before he can open the door for the Giant. 
At such a time a skilful doctor is your best 
ally and you will be wise in following faith- 
fully his orders. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
be glad to mail free, its booklet, “Just a 
Cold? Or”—to anyone who requests it. 
Address Booklet Department 1230-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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finished perfection not likely when it is 
rendered just once by fallible human be- 
ings, even after careful rehearsal. And 
it is more flexible, more capable. 

Suppose, for example, that you are 
vice-president in charge of advertising 
of the Consolidated Fresh Eggs Company 
and wish to broadcast a program includ- 
ing a talk by Will Rogers, a selection by 
Paul Whiteman’s. orchestra, several 
speakers, and—symbol of your product 
—a hen crowing over the achievement of 
having laid an egg. You want this hen 
in the background of voices and music 
at certain points in the program. It 
would be difficult, not to say extrava- 
gantly expensive, to bring Will Rogers, 
Paul Whiteman and his orchestra, the 
speakers, and the hen all together in a 
single studio—though somewhat the same 
effect has been achieved at enormous 
cost by bringing performers scattered 
over the continent into a single program 
by means of telephone wires. And it 
would be next to impossible to induce 
the hen to cackle at the right time. 

With recorded programs it is relatively 
simple. You take the necessary appa- 
ratus mounted on a truck to Will Rog- 
ers’ home in California, and get him to 
make his talk there. The orchestra you 
invite to the New York recording studio, 
where it plays until the rendition is 
artistically and technically perfect. The 
speakers you get either where they are, 
or one after another (regardless of the 
order of their talks in the finished pro- 
gram) in the studio. And the hen you 
record on a convenient nearby farm. 

The lot can then be joined together by 
re-recording, or dubbing as the men who 
do it call it. This is, in essence, much 
like pasting the parts of a paper doll to- 
gether, or like editing the scenes of a 
moving picture film into proper order 
and perfected appearance. It is simply a 
matter of playing the various records 
again into the recording apparatus— 
playing them, that is, not as sound, but 
as electrical impulses. The impulses can 
thus be re-recorded on a new wax disk 
in proper sequence and volume. Will 
Rogers can crack his jokes, the speakers 
tell their tales, the orchestra play—all 
in proper order. And when the hen is to 
be heard in the background, her raucous 
notes can be superimposed at will on 
speech or music. 

The process of dubbing or re-recording 
makes possible a highly finished pro- 
gram, since the speeches can be made 
over again, or selections played again 
and again, until every one is right and 
irrevocably recorded. Then the best 
parts of each speech or selection may be 
hitched together. This can be done even 
in the middle of a word or note, though 
that is difficult and rare. 


AR DOWN the track the whistle of 

an approaching train can be 
heard. Close at hand the warning bell 
of a grade-crossing signal begins its mo- 
notonous ding-ding. The train whistles 
again as it puffs closer, in a slowly rising 
crescendo of sound. Finally it roars 
around the corner, lets out a piercing 
shriek from its whistle—and you are 


ready to jump from your chair to get out 
of the way. You have been sitting in a 
quiet reception room, listening to a loud 
speaker from which a broadcasting rec- 
ord of this train was being played. So 
faithful was the reproduction that you 
nearly forgot where you were, and felt 
as though you were in the path of the 
oncoming locomotive. Until now such 
things as thunder, locomotives, and fire 
sirens coming over the radio have all 
been studio imitations. 

Such accurate recording of sound is 
made possible by electricity, through the 
vacuum tube which is also the basis of 
radio. Whether the sound originates in 
the open, as with the train, or in the 
studio, the method is the same. A good 
place to see how it is done is in the 
Sound Studios of New York. This organ- 
ization—originally, and still, devoted to 
preparing and rehearsing radio programs 
—now has two recording studios equip- 
ped with the most modern recording ma- 
chinery as developed by the Western 
Electric Company. 


OM THE STUDIO a condenser micro- 

phone (or a series of them) car- 
ries the sound, amplified into easily con- 
trolled electric impulses, to the recording 
apparatus. In the old days of phonograph- 
record making, the performer sang or 
played into a horn, whence the sound 
waves themselves vibrated a diaphragm, 
which in turn actuated the needle that 
recorded the sound in wax. Hence you 
sometimes had the spectacle of a Caruso 
being hurriedly yanked away from or 
pushed closer to the horn, as the varying 
tones of his voice made necessary. It 
was crude at best. With the present 
methods of recording, the tone quality is 
regulated as in direct broadcasting. The 
performers with their microphones are 
in a sound-proof studio, on one side of 
which is a window through which an 
engineer can see and signal to them. He 
can hear them only through a loud- 
speaker, which brings him the sound ex- 
actly as it is brought to the recording 
machine. He can modulate it electrically, 
and does so constantly, to keep the tones 
right. 

Two recording machines carry ‘wax 
disks of a soaplike composition under a 
stylus. They are synchronized electric- 
ally, to turn at the identical speed. The 
stylus is made to vibrate sideways by 
electricity, according as the impulses 
come to it from the microphones and 
controlling engineer. As the wax disk 
turns, the stylus or needle travels from 
the inside to the outside of the disk, in 
the opposite direction from which the 
old phonograph needle traveled on its 
record. 

The wax disk is sixteen inches in 
diameter. Because of this, and the fact 
that it turns at 33% revolutions a min- 
ute instead of 78 as with the old phon- 
ograph and some other systems, it can 
record a program as long as fourteen 
minutes, though ten is the usual time al- 
lotted to it. The old record played some- 
thing less than four minutes. 

Wax impressions having been made on 
the two machines, one is immediately 
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played back to see that the reproduc. 
tion is right. This first audience is smal] 
—technical and artistic directors, the 
sponsor of an advertising program, and 
anyone else concerned. If the reproduc- 
tion is not perfect, a new recording is 
made. If right the other wax disk, un- 
scratched by playing over again the im- 
pressions made on it in recording, is 
taken to a nearby room. 

Here it is coated with graphite to make 
it a conductor of electricity, and placed 
in an acid bath, in which it is swished 
around for twenty-four hours while an 
electro-plating process makes a perma- 
nent copper record of the delicate im- 
pressions cut into the wax surface. From 
this copper record, called the master, 
sample records are pressed; they are of 
a black composition like that of the 
ordinary phonograph record. One of 
these is then played to make sure that 
all is well so far. If not, another record- 
ing is made. The process then goes on. 
To stamp records from the master 
(sometimes called the father) would 
eventually wear it down. Accordingly by 
a similar electro-plating or galvano 
process a nickel alloy copy is made. This 
is the mother. But the tiny irregular 
grooves which the sound cut into the 
original wax become ridges in the mas- 
ter, and again grooves in the mother. 
Were records pressed from this, there- 
fore, they would have ridges instead of 
grooves, and obviously could not be 
played. So to get the necessary grooves 
still another plating process is gone 
through, to make duplicate nickel record 
with ridges from the mother. These are 
called stampers or matrices, and from 
them the finished records are made. 


Science Articles 


HAT EINSTEIN Reatty Dip, by 

Charles Lane Poor; Scribner’s. 
November. The professor of celestial 
mechanics at Columbia University warns 
against too quick an acceptance of the 
theories and ideas of Einstein, whom he 
believes to be a false prophet. 

Tue AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN CHILE, by 
George McCutchen McBride; Geographi- 
cal Review, October. Essentially an 
agricultural country, Chile has under- 
taken a definite program for opening 
more land to farming, and for bettering 
the lot of the laboring classes. 

AtR TRANSPORTATION IN LaTIN AMER- 
Ica, by H. Case Wilcox; Geographical 
Review, October. Because of its physi- 
cal make-up and the lack of sufficiently 
rapid rail and motor transportation, 
Latin America especially invites the de- 
velopment of air highways. 

A Tempte or Licut, by Allen B. Mc- 
Daniel; Technology Review, October. 
The Bahai Temple, to be constructed in 
Wilmette, Illinois, will embody, it is said, 
the first new idea in architecture since 
the thirteenth century. 

At Tuirty-FourtH AND Firtu, by Ken- 
neth Andrews; World Magazine, Octo- 
ber 26. A glimpse of the city of the fu- 
ture is afforded by the imposing new 
Empire State building in New York City. 
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OVER THE MOUNTAINS 
WITH MAMER 




















THE FORD PLANE 


The Ford plane is planned, con- 
structed and operated as a commer- 
cial transport. Built of corrugated 
aluminum alloys, it has great struc- 
tural strength and durability, and is 
most economical to maintain in oper- 
ation. The uniformity of its material 
is determined by scientific test. All 
planes have three motors in order to 
insure reserve power to meet and 
overcome emergencies. The engines 
may be Wright or Pratt & Whitney, 
totaling from 675 to 1275 horse- 
power. Ford planes have a cruising 
range of from 580 to 650 miles at ae 
speeds between 55 and 155 miles per 
hour. Loads carried from 3630 to 
6000 pounds. 

The capacity of these planes is 9 
to 15 passengers and a crew of two 
(pilot and assistant). Planes can be 
equipped with a buffet, toilet, run- 
ning water, electric lights, adjustable 
chairs. 

The price of the Ford tri-motored, 
all-metal plane is exceptionally low 
—$40,000 to $50,000 at Dearborn. 

Ford branches will be glad to give 
you information on the Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal plane in all models. 












































An M.-A.T Ford transport above the clouds 


Every DAY a Ford tri-motored, all-metal plane 
soars over Seattle and Tacoma, circling up like a 
homing pigeon, above mountains and clouds to an 
altitude of 12,000 feet; then, heading eastward 
across the white and green crests of the Cascades, 
it flies in a bee-line for Spokane, through the 
golden sunlight of the Inland Empire. Within an 
hour it rolls gently to the landing-stage. 

Mamer Air Transport operates two Ford 4-AT 
transports over this air-line, each day winging 
across the mountains and over clouds smoothly 
and dependably. 

After a full year of operation the Mamer 
Transport Company reports: 

“To date we have not had one cent of mainte- 
nance cost as a result of wear and tear.” 

This is one reason why both operators and 
the flying public use Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
planes for commercial, private and military use. 

















FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








At Spokane in the sunny Inland Empire Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit 

















Which 
Way 
Prosperity? 


By ROYAL WILBUR FRANCE 


Professor of Economics, Rollins College 


T= OTHER DAY a distinguished 
company of Americans sat 
down to dinner in Paris. The dinner 
was incidental. They had come to hear 
a noted French savant discourse on eco- 
nomics. Presumably, despite the subject 
of the address, all present—including the 
speaker himself—had all of the food and 
some of the Americans more of the wine 
than they could conveniently consume. 
But the interesting thing about this 
banquet was actually the thing they 
came together to hear. The address, 
cabled quite fully by the Associated 
Press, indicated that thrift is still re- 
garded by the population of France as a 
moral virtue, and by the speaker as be- 
ing at the basis of the economic security 
and advancement of the French Repub- 
lic. The present favorable state of 
French finance was attributed to the 
fact that the people of France, particu- 
larly the peasants, save their money in- 
stead of spending it. They always have 
some with which to buy Government 
bonds and pay taxes. 

American economists, with overpro- 
duction in nearly every line staring them 
in the face, no longer speak of thrift as 
an economic ideal. Even by the aver- 
age househvider it has been thrown out 
onto the rubbish heap, where it lies 
alongside of meekness, humility, mod- 
esty, and a score of other qualities once 
highly esteemed but no longer deemed 
essential to moral health. Most of us 
have become better spenders than sav- 
ers. Are we right or are the Frenchmen? 

From the larger economic point of 
view, the spenders are clearly right. We 
have built up a producing power which 
can only be kept functioning if we buy 
to the limit of our capacity as a people. 
The difficulty is rather that our buying 
capacity has not increased fast enough 
to keep up with our ability to produce, 
and that industry becomes stagnant 
through overproduction. When fear 
and uncertainty for the future cause any 
tightening of the national purse strings, 
wheels stop turning, looms become idle, 
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Uncle Sam 
Goes Scotch! 


By Darling, in the 
Des Moines Register 




















and we find ourselves experiencing the 
thing that we feared. Men are dis- 
charged, reduced payrolls still further 
reduce our purchasing power, and we 
have hard times. These hard times re- 
main until, through gradual attrition by 
consumption that never actually stops, 
the accumulated inventories of industry 
disappear and a new cycle of producing 
gives confidence and renewed buying. 
Then we go merrily on until we have 
overproduced again and have to stop 
once more to catch up with ourselves. 

I should like a new suit of clothes. 
In fact I could use two or three new 
suits. But for the present I do not feel 
prosperous, and I shall probably make 
the old ones last until a decent regard 
for the opinion of mankind compels me 
to take action in the matter. When that 
time comes, I shall become a buyer and 
contribute my bit to keeping the wheels 
of the textile industry going. Yet I 
probably shall not feel any better able 
to buy the new clothes then than I do 
now. But what I visualize as necessary 
I find some way to procure. 

Perhaps there are ten or fifteen mil- 
lion men in the United States who feel 
somewhat as I do about it. Suppose that 
instead of waiting for the vanishing 
point of their present garments to come, 
they should go into the men’s furnishing 
stores all over the country to buy two 
suits of clothes each. What would hap- 
pen? Presumably there are nothing like 
thirty million suits of men’s clothes in 
our stores. Some of the prospective 
buyers would go away disappointed. Or- 
ders would begin to pour into the cloth- 
ing factories. Hurry calls to come back 
to work would go out to idle employees. 
“Help Wanted” signs would blossom 
forth. There would be fat payrolls, with 
bonuses for getting out production 
quickly and for working overtime. 

Even that would not be all. It would 
merely be the beginning. The clothing 
factories in Rochester and New York 


and Chicago and other cities have been. 


reducing their inventories of cloth and 


thread and buttons and other materials, 
because times have been bad and they 
have had to watch their step. All at 
once telegrams would go out to the 
woolen mills in Providence and other 
cities, to the button factories and the 
thread mills to get busy. “Send us a 
thousand pieces of your Quality X the 
day before yesterday,” the heads of the 
woolen mills would read in a score of 
wires; and in New England mill towns 
the “Help Wanted” signs would spring 
out on factory fronts like magic. 


TILL WE ARE not at the end of 

the results of the simple de- 
cision of those fifteen million men to 
buy now. The purchasing agents of the 
woolen mills, in response to the feverish 
demands of the higher executives, would 
gaze desperately into their empty stock- 
rooms. ‘Telephone wires between New 
England and Philadelphia, and other 
places where woolen yarns and cotton 
yarns are produced, would begin to hum. 
Hurry calls to idle workers to come 
back at once would go out from a hun- 
dred new centers of activity. 

In the interior cities, the commission 
men who had been sitting on stocks of 
raw wool, offering it at lower and lower 
prices in an attempt to move it, would 
wake up with a start. With a flood of 
new orders in hand they would jump 
their prices. Back on the farms harried 
farmers would smile again as they read 
the mounting quotations in hundreds of 
newspapers. The glad news that com- 
modity prices in the woolen field had 
risen sharply would be reflected in a 
stiffening of the grain markets and in a 
general gain of confidence. 

Suppose it went further. My wife has 
been holding off from buying some new 
dresses, and wearing out her old shoes, 
because I have been talking poor. There 
are things that the children need, which 
I with some emphasis have suggested 
could wait. That goes, too, for the other 
fourteen million, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand families we have 
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“Sail for Paris immediately” 





The export sales counsel for a large automobile con- 





cern was suddenly called away ona five-months trip 





to Europe. He was newly appointed to the position. 





He had scant time to arrange his affairs. 





His personal fortune was tied up in investments 





that demanded careful supervision. Must he convert 





his holdings into less variable, and perhaps less profit- 





able, securities? Should he try to follow the market 





while he was abroad? 















Wuar he will find in National City service 






MARKET CONTACTS. 





CONVENIENT OFFICES. 
National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 





the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 













INVESTMENT RANGE. 





INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. 






He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists of 
zation with a background of over securities are available upon re- 
a century of financial experience. quest. 





These and other requirements of present day investors 





can be met through your nearest National City office. 





The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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SECURITIES 
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RELEASING 
EARTH'S BURIED ENERGY 


O TURN the myriad wheels of industry, to give speed and volume 

to transportation, the modern age draws increasingly upon earth's 
deposits of ancient solar energies —coal and petroleum. These two 
fuels, last year, provided more than half of the almost six billion dol- 
lars of mineral wealth produced in this country. 


The United States owes its economic leadership in considerable 
measure to its enormous coal and petroleum resources. This country 
possesses more than half the coal deposits of the world and about 18 
per cent of the petroleum resources. Thus far, the nation has used but 
one per cent of its three and a half trillion tons of coal. 


According to the latest census of manufactures, coal and petroleum 
furnished 85 per cent of the mechanical power which, in one year, 
turned 35 billion dollars’ worth of raw materials into nearly 63 billion 
dollars’ worth of finished products. 


Placing the nation’s fuel resources at the command of industry has 
called for extensive and intelligent financial backing. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. has aided in the development of coal and petroleum through 
the distribution of bonds it has underwritten, secured by properties 
of some of the largest factors in these industries. The rigorous stand- 
ards to which these and other offerings are subjected prior to pur- 
chase and recommendation to our clientele are set forth in our book- 
let, Choosing Your Investment House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So.La Salle St. | NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. e Music by symphony orchestra. 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 
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been talking about. Suppose all those 
wives should suddenly decide that if 
Dad can afford two new suits of clothes 
in one day things cannot be so bad,. and 
should go down to the stores and order 
all the things they have been holding 
back on. Never mind whether they pay 
for them today or not. The credit of 
those fifteen million of us is good enough 
for our retailers. They know that we 
always pay sometime, or that most of us 
do. 

What we saw happen in the woolen in- 
dustry would be duplicated in a dozen 
others. Silk and cotton mills, shoe and 
stocking factories, and all their suppliers, 
the spinners, the tanners, and all the 
rest, would be galvanized into feverish 
activity just because in a moment of 
confidence we men decided not to wait 
any longer to buy those suits of clothes 
and gave an excuse to our wives to emu- 
late our example. 

And the cycle of activity started by 
those new habiliments is not over with 
yet. The bookkeepers of all these 
woolen mills, and the factory superin- 
tendents and stock clerks and depart- 
ment heads, and hundreds of other fel- 
lows have been looking anxiously at idle 
machines and wondering how long it 
would be before the big boss called 
them in and said: “I’m sorry, boys, but 
there’s nothing more doing. We must 
cut our payrolls, and you will have to 
look for positions elsewhere.” Where in 
times like these would they look? 

Every suggestion from the younger 
elements in those hundreds of house- 
holds that the old bus was beginning to 
look shabby has been met with a frown. 
Now, with wheels turning overtime, per- 
haps we can just drop in and see what 
the new models look like anyway. And 
soon in Detroit and Toledo and Flint, 
the endless carriers are crowded with 
car bodies again, being rushed through 
to meet the hurry calls of agents who 
have been starving to death, or thought 
that they were, when they could hardly 
give a new car away in exchange for an 
old one. ‘The glass factories, the pile 
fabric mills, the bolt and nut factories 
and the hundred and one other indus- 
tries that live on the automobile are 
humming again. Freight cars fill up, the 
railroads begin to buy~ steel rails and 
equipment that they have been holding 
off from, and prosperity is with us again 
in full swing. 

All because my wife and I—and all 
the people like us—decided to buy the 
clothes and things that we wanted, in- 
stead of waiting. 


[° PROSPERITY is as easy as that 
why don’t we have it all the 
time? If the more we spend the more 
we have, why try to save? Hasn’t thrift 
instead of being a virtue become an evil, 
to be combated like yellow fever and 
the flu and houseflies and all the other 
things that destroy our health and in- 
terfere with our comfort? Why not or- 
ganize an anti-thrift league and go down 
to Washington and threaten Congress- 
men and Senators with their political 
lives unless they pass a constitutional 
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S a nation of workers we have produced an 
abundance of wealth, and as individuals we constantly 
enjoy its increasing benefits. Millions of comfortable 


homes, millions of automobiles, millions of radios and 





electric lights give us, day by day, improved facilities 
and comforts. Thousands upon thousands of schools, pub- 
lic libraries and museums add constantly to the sum of 


our human knowledge. Our clinics and hospitals care 





for us as we need care. Theatres, golf courses, clubs 
and community associations give us diversion and pleas- 
Gareral ant expansion. Ships ply to and from our ports. Rail- 
Foundation roads and airplanes give us close communication with 
our fellow beings. We are thus wealthy as a nation and 
wealthy as individuals. If the law of supply and demand 
has lessened the replacement cost of our possessions 
we are no less wealthy. And we shall be no less wealthy 
so long as we hold to our pioneering heritage for the 


creation of new wealth. New ideas are still rewarded 





and new development still creates wealth. We must 
carry forward that creative energy which has shown the 
way to new industrial developments, and has translated 


our natural resources into national greatness. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 


Engineering — Development — Management 


141 Broadway, New York 
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Since the passing of the open range and the pictur. 
esque cattle barons of the old West, enterprising Wyoming ranchers have 
made sheep husbandry the first live stock industry of the state. 

Its extensive sheep industry, combined with important cattle produc. 
tion, places Wyoming in the forefront in live stock development. It leads 
all states but one in annual wool clip and ranks a close fourth in total value 
of sheep and lamb production. The industry returns over $17,000,000 
annually to ranchers of the state .. . four times the annual revenue from 
the grain crop. . . one-half the income from all other field crops combined. 

Wyoming enjoys a thriving trade throughout the Empire of the West. 

tein Its agricultural and live stock products find outlets on 
BANKING | the Pacific Coast as well as in the great markets east 
service at the Port of Of the continental divide. And as an important con- 
fan Francisco stimu: sumer, Wyoming is a valued customer, particularly of 
throughout theEmpire the growing industries of California. 
of the West... makes 
collections against bills From the days of the open range and the cattle bar- 
pf lading : ;; discounts ons, the Port of San Francisco has progressively served 


foreign bills ... spon- 


sors western products Wyoming and the entire Empire of the West as the 
in the markets of the 
world. center of commerce and finance. 


Cc CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL 
Te BANK of SAN FRANCISCO « Identical ownership with 
Crocker First Federal Trust Company + CrockerFirst Company 








Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOUP 


For Investors, individual or corporate, investment information as furnished by 
financial firms of recognized leadership is essential. The investment booklets listed 
on pages 88, 92 and 95 are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility 
of financial advertisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the Review or Reviews)—or simply choose by number 
and use the coupon on page 95. 


For 1npUsTRIAL and banking executives, the booklets of leading commercial 
banks and financial houses are listed. These will be helpful from a corporate angle 
in simplifying your banking and financial problems, and may point the way, for 
manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 
and sales facilities. 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 95 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 
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amendment making the practice of thrift 
a crime in any part of the United States 
or the dependencies thereof? Of course 
thrift is somewhat of a personal habit to 
the individual, and such a law could 
scarcely be enforced; but that makes 
little difference nowadays with constitu- 
tional amendments. Such an enactment 
would be a great expression of the na- 
tional conscience with regard to a wide- 
spread evil which afflicts us all. 

In all seriousness, I think we can agree 
that an important element in our pros- 
perity as a people lies in the fact that we 
are a nation of spenders. The necessary 
minimum is produced everywhere, but 
nowhere else in the world is the mass 
production of luxury commodities pos- 
sible as it is with us. And every fac- 
tory producing automobiles and radios 
and electric refrigerators and bathtubs, 
and hundreds of other things that other 
people get along without, is handing out 
pay envelopes to its employees to swell 
our national purchasing power, and or- 
ders to suppliers of raw materials and 
accessories to create a broad based pyra- 
mid of business ascendency. We can 
also agree that if what we need is more 
spending, higher wages and bigger pay- 
rolls should be an objective with busi- 
ness executives who seek prosperous 
business. 

The more difficult question is this. Is 
what is true for the nation, that we 
should be free spenders, rational for the 
individual? If not, the whole theory 
falls down. Obviously we cannot be na- 
tionally open handed and _ individually 
frugal and saving. 

What do we save for? If we have a 
dollar in the house why not spend it? 
We want many things. If we spend all 
that we have in the bank we can buy 
them, and thus do our bit to quicken 


‘ the business of the country. But we 


want something else, the something that 
our great wealth-producing ability has 
failed to supply. We want peace of 
mind. We want the security that comes 
from a feeling of independence now and 
for the future. We do not want to come 
to periods of unemployment and sick- 
ness, and be obliged to turn to relatives 
or charity for help. We do not like to 
visualize an old age of dragging on our 
children, who will have plenty of prob- 
lems of their own. So we are continu- 
ally torn between eating the proverbial 
cake and keeping it, and most of us do 
an indifferent job of both. -We are wor- 
ried when we eat it, and irritated by 
continual demands and exasperated by 
our own doubts of our wisdom when we 
keep it. 

Advertisements couched by highly 
paid experts lure us into spending. They 
confront us at every turn. Each friend’s 
house that we enter discloses something 
new to stimulate a new desire. Trained 
and eager salesmen are as subtle as the 
serpent in sensing our hidden weak- 
nesses. When we suggest economy to 
our wives, or refuse the constantly ex- 
panding demands of our children, we 
feel mean and niggardly. Yet in the face 
of every enticement we have made an 
effort. We have tried our level best to 
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put something away in the old stocking 
or the savings bank or to buy a gilt- 
edged bond. And now come the econo- 
mists to tell us that we are all wrong, 
and that good times depend upon free 
spending. Even Calvin Coolidge, whom 
we supposed the economy principle in- 
carnate, writes newspaper articles sug- 
gesting a loosening of our purse strings 
in the interest of better business. 

We lean back and confess ourselves 
baffled. What is right and what is 
wrong? Is thrift a virtue or a vice? 
When Tommy demands a new bicycle, 
and Edward thinks that he should have 
a little car of his own like most of the 
other fellows. in college do, and Mary 
begins to talk about a summer cruise to 
Europe arranged especially for students 
for the mere trifle of four hundred dol- 
lars, and even mother joins in the 
chorus by pointing out that the old ice- 
box is unsanitary and out of date and 
that. we must have a Frigidaire or a 
General Electric, should we hit the ceil- 
ing, become an icy Puritan, and dis- 
course upon the ancient virtues of sim- 
plicity and frugality? Or should we 
smile as we draw the bank balance down 
to the vanishing point, with the pleasant 
realization of how well our family has 
been trained to stimulate national pros- 
perity? Believe me, these are not aca- 
demic questions with any of us. 


Investment Trusts: 
A New Estimate 


AY IMPORTANT chapter in the 
financial history of the past 
two or three years, when it is written, 
will have to do with the so-called In- 
vestment Companies of the general man- 
agement type. They were the modern 
note in an otherwise conservative finan- 
cial world, and much had been expected 
of them. Meanwhile we have available 
a report carefully prepared by a com- 
mittee of investment bankers, under the 
chairmanship of Charles Dickey, of the 
Philadelphia office of Brown Brothers & 
Co., and submitted to the New Orleans 
convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association. We quote the major con- 
clusions of that report: 

“It is probably natural that this new 
type of security, with the unprecedented 
popularity which it had gained in a bull 
market in the short space of about two 
years, should sink into disfavor with 
even greater suddenness when the turn 
came. Probably never has there been as 
outstanding an example of the natural 
tendency of the American public to rush 
from one extreme to the other. Invest- 
ment management, which at that time 
was commanding a premium of from 30 
per cent. to 100 per cent. over book 
value, is today being offered at a dis- 
count averaging perhaps 25 per cent. 

“There are certain factors which must 
be recognized in considering this sudden 
change of heart, primarily perhaps the 
vast amount of these securities which 
had been distributed in a very short 
space of time, with no opportunity to 
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Today’s Common Stock Investor 


and 
North American Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust * 





HE past decade has demon- 


Railreads the thinking inves- 
The Atch., Top. & Santa Fe Ry. Co. strated ee f 18 Pig 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company tor the advisabi ity ol maintaining 
Illinois Central Railroad Company a fair portion of his investment 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. : : 
The New York Central Railroad Co. account 1n high grade common 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. stocks. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Union Pacific Railroad Company To this investor temporary mar- 
ae Oils ae ket fluctuations are unimportant. 
oyal Dutch Company (N. Y. Shs. . ae 

Standard Oil Company of California He realizes that over a period of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) years a group of representative 
Standard Oil Company of New York American common stocks should 
The Texas Corporation rae hed rat 

ieee experience a marked appreciation 
American Rad. & Stand. San. Corp. in value. 
The American Tobacco Co. (Cl. B) : 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Most investors have come to 
Eastman Kodak Company of N. J. realize that seasoned common 
General Electric Company , - 
Ingersoll-Rand Company stocks of basic corporations, when 
National Biscuit Company held as a group, provide an added 
Otis Elevator Company f f f l 
United Fruit Company safety factor, assurance of regular 
United States Steel Corporation income and potential capital 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co, rowth 
F. W. Woolworth Company & : 
Pa ation. es Those who desire to secure the 

merican Telephone & Telegraph Co. os 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York benefits of ownership in a group 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. of the highest grade common 


stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange will be interested 
in reviewing the North American Trust Share Plan. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRusT SHarES are certificates of ownership 
in a fixed group of outstanding stocks deposited with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York under a carefully drawn trust 
agreement. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are widely held by the most 
conservative investors. The unique features of this trust have led 
to its classification as a standard investment security. 











Write for folder R2 presenting the interest- 
ing features of this common sense security. 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent investment houses) 


63 Wall Street New York City 
©D.G.,1. * Over $125,000,000 purchased by investors. 
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A Great Bank—in th 


Key City of the Central West 



































N St. Louis, the key city of the 
great Central West, is the First 
National Bank—St. Louis’ larg- 
est bank. National manufacturers 
and distributors coming into this 
marketwill find the First National 
Bank an organization with a 
national point of view, qualified 
to counsel on plans for trade ex- 
pansion in the South and Central 
West and with exceptional facili- 
ties for rendering every financial 
service. With the First National 
Bank as your financial represen- 
tative in St. Louis, you have a 
confidential contact with the busi- 
ness activities of this vast market. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


LARGEST BANK 
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WATERWORKS—THE OLDEST PUBLIC 











scope of the business is offered by the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New 











54 Vine St., New York. 







Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


50. HOW MUCH SHOULD YOUR MONEY 
describing the waterworks operations EARN? One of a series of little books of in- 


of American Waterworks and Electric Company, formation for investors. Offered by Caldwell & Co., 
Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York City. Also, No. Nashville, Tenn. 
68, INVESTING IN OPPORTUNITY—describing 
mpany’s electric system. 10. 6%% FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF 
. WHAT IS THE CLASS-A STOCK? An THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, a booklet describ- 
analysis of stock yield, the management, and the ing this is offered by W. . © 0. 222 
Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


sound bonds for investment, common stocks and sidiaries with special reference to the common 
Issued by A. G. Becker and stock history and future possibilities. Offered by 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 95 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 


7. 12. CITIES SERVICE COMMON AS A PER- 
INVESTMENT BULLETIN (4th Quarter), MANENT INVESTMENT, 
discussing bond market indicators and a group of 


a booklet describing 
the activities of Cities Service Company and sub- 


Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York. 
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effect proper secondary distribution be- 
fore the general market reaction came. 
It is interesting in studying this to note 
that generally speaking the greatest re- 
cession in the market prices of shares 
of other types of companies occurred in 
those which had ‘issued common stock in 
large volume just prior to the break last 
fall. In the case of investment compa- 
nies, it is probably true that in many 
cases their shares were speculatively 
theld by individuals who expected large 
profits in a short time and who had little 
or no interest in retaining their shares 
for gradual growth which sound man- 
agement might be able to produce over 
a period of years. 

“One question which naturally pre- 
sents itself in looking back over the 
wreckage of the last twelve months is 
the performance of the managements 
during this period. To what extent are 
they to blame and what should be ex- 
pected of them in the future? In regard 
to the latter, it must be obvious that in 
order to justify its existence an invest- 
ment company’s management must be 
expected to obtain a good average re- 
turn at all times, and, secondly, to make 
more money in good markets and to lose 
quite a lot less money in bad markets 
than the average individual investor. 

“As to the culpability of the manage- 
ments for the enormous losses which the 
American public have suffered in the 
last year due to the shrinkage in value 
of investment companies’ shares, there 
can be no question but that the liquidat- 
ing values of the large investment com- 
panies did not suffer nearly as great a 
decline as the market value of their 
shares, and in most cases we find that 
this decline in liquidating value was 
less than the general average of the 
market. This may be small comfort for 
the individual. 

“Let us analyze a typical case. Take 
the shares of an investment company 
which were offered to the public shortly 
before the break at $104 a share, it being 
stated that the asset value at the time 
was $100 per share. The public took the 
stock of that company, and, it is be- 
lieved, contrary to the wishes of its 
sponsors, pushed the market value of it 
to about $136 per share. During the 
break the market value declined to 
about $63 a share. In the meantime, 
what has the management done? As 
has been stated, at the beginning there 
was originally $100 asset value behind 
each share. At the end of the break the 
actual liquidating value was $91. In 
other words, the management was re- 
sponsible for a 9 per cent. loss, but the 
individuals who bought the stock at 
$136 and found it selling at $63 had a 50 
per cent. loss and were only too willing 
to blame the management for that. This 
is the kind of thing which many who 
have written articles on the failure of 
investment management companies do 
not seem to take into consideration. At 
the present time there are some out- 
standing examples of managements who 
have come through this period with 
amazing success and whose companies 
are destined to be appreciated by the 
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investing public as time goes on. To 
date the good have suffered market-wise 
with the bad.” 


The Tax 
on Capital Gain 


+ Epitor of this magazine a 
year ago declared his bel’ef that 
one of the major causes of stock market 
inflation, which had brought cn the 
crisis, was a provision in the internal 
revenue law which operates to deter 
security-holders from disposing of shares 
of stock that have increased largely in 
value. 

This tax on what is called “capital 
gain” sets aside for the Government as 
much as one-eighth of the difference 
between the purchase price and the in- 
creased market value of any security. 
The tax is levied, however, only if and 
when the security is sold. 

An investor who had bought Steel 
stock in 1924 for less than $100 per share 
may have deemed it wise to sell when 
the market price passed $250 per share 
in 1929. Perhaps he wished to follow 
Secretary Mellon’s sound advice of that 
moment and “switch” his capital from 
stocks to bonds. But whenever he con- 
sidered the matter he must have seen 
the phantom figure of Uncle Sam stand- 
ing at his elbow ready to penalize him 
for such an exercise of good judgment. 

The purchase of 100 shares of Steel in 
1924, at 100, would have cost $10,000. It 
would have become 140 shares through 
the 40 per cent. stock dividend declared 
in 1927. If in the summer of 1929 the 
owner had possessed doubts about busi- 
ness or stock-market conditions, and had 
sold the 140 shares at 250 in order to 
buy bonds, he would have received 
$35,000. 

There would have been a _ taxable 
profit of $25,000. Uncle Sam would 
have been present to reach over and 
take 12144 per cent., or $3125, while the 
investor was transferring his capital 
from one pocket to another. 

In this present season the prudent in- 
vestor who makes a survey of his secur- 
ity holdings in the light of changed con- 
ditions will likewise see ways to safe- 
guard his principal and perhaps to in- 
crease his income. But in every switch 
that he considers he must take into ac- 
count not merely the merits of the pro- 
posed transaction but the extent to 
which the Government demands its 
rake-off. His taxable profit will not be 
so great as it would have been last year; 
yet if his original purchases date back 
over a period of years it will be consid- 
erable, due largely to the changing value 
of the dollar. 

To explain: In the year 1924 a share 
of Steel stock was worth two shares of 
Pennsylvania Railroad; and in this pres- 
ent year the same relative values have 








prevailed. But if an investor wishes now | 





to exercise a choice that was his when | 


he bought Steel in 1924, to take two 
shares of Pennsylvania instead, he must 


pay Uncle Sam a 1244 per cent. tax on | 
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For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 
Executor Service 









HE settlement of estates containing English assets 
can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or em- 
ployed by executors or administrators to administer 
English assets, our English subsidiary affords many 
advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international! 
facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


Our pamphlet, "Administering English Assets 


of American Estates,” will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
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.140 Broadway 
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A. G. Becker & Co. 
is no more interested in 
one type of financing than 
another. It underwrites and 
distributes bonds, short term 
notes, commercial paper, 
preferred: and common 
stocks. This comprehensive 
nature of its service means 
much to the borrowing corpo- 


ration...and to the investor. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


BONDS + STOCKS +» COMMERCIAL PAPER 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 

















Low Cost 
Production 


Grand Rapids offers to many 
manufacturers the opportunity 
of turning a considerable portion 
of their factory investment into 
working capital. Grand Rapids 
can show well-located factory sites 
at 30 cents the foot ....A-1 con- 
struction jobs at half metropolitan 
cost. It can surround such an 
investment with a live industrial 
community of 200,000 persons,\ 
an ample labor supply of excep- 
























tional quality .... loyal, trained, 
hardworking, strike-free — an 
unusual condition. 

This bank, trusted counselor to 
Grand Rapids industrial life for 77’ 
years, will be glad to demonstrate | 
that Grand Rapids offers definite and 
unusual advantages which will result 
in bigger annual profits. A letter | 
will bring you convincing proof. 


OLD KENT: 


re A N x4 WEST MICHIGAN'S 
LARGEST . 
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50 points or more of what the Govern- 
ment characterizes as profit. 

A report prepared by the staff of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on inter- 
nal revenue taxation, for consideration 
at this session of Congress, recommends 
a new scheme of graduated tax on capi- 
tal gains. The taxable profit diminishes 
as the years pass, disappearing entirely 
in the case of a capital asset held fifteen 
years or more. This will probably not 
be sufficient to satisfy critics of the pres- 
ent law. 








Have Bonds 
Gone Up? 


OMETIMES IT Is EASY to overlook 

the fact that there are good 
bonds and not-so-good bonds, just as 
there is no single standard among stocks. 
The investor in bonds who has put his 
eggs in many baskets is fortunate indeed 
if he has not had occasion to know that 
some of them have gone bad even in a 
period when bonds are in favor. 

We mentioned in these columns last 
month the improved state of the bond 
market (as compared with that of a year 
earlier), and we gave Atchison 4s as an 
example. They sold at 90 in October, 
1929, and at 98 in October, 1930. The 
same improvement was shown in the 4 
per cent. bonds of the New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and 
other great railroad systems. In a period 
when railroad revenues were falling off 
by 15 per cent., high grade railroad 
bonds appreciated in value by as much 
as 10 per cent. 

But if we change the picture a bit and 
consider some other bonds, the gains are 
not so decisive. The 5 per cent. bonds 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Standard Oil of California, People’s Gas 
& Coke Company, Republic Iron & Steel 
Company—not one of these has advanced 
more than four points in this year 1930. 

Change the picture still further, and 
consider for a moment a third kind of 
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bond, those of industrial corporations 
whose prestige has been threatened. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 5 per cent. 
bonds dropped from 96 to 83, and got 
back to 90. General Theaters Equipment 
§s dropped from 100 to 83. International 
Paper 5s fell from 92 to 72, Chile Copper 
5s from 98 to 90. 

Consider also for a moment recent 
fluctuations in weak foreign bonds. 
Australia 5s have declined in this pres- 
ent year from 94 to 72, Polish 6s from 81 
to 68, German 7s from 110 to 103. 
Where revolution has lent a hand the 
quotations have been violent almost be- 
yond belief. Brazil 612 per cent. bonds 
dropped from 88 to 47, and had climbed 
back to 72 as these lines were written 
near the middle of November. Argen- 
tine 6s dropped from 100 to 87, and had 
gone forward again to 94. Peru 6s 
dropped from 84 to 40 and then got back 
to 55. 

Perhaps we have said enough to prove 
a point, that bonds have gone up in this 
year of depression and that bonds have 
gone down. A simple explanation is 
that gilt-edged bonds have been much 
in demand from banks and insurance 
companies, sufficiently so to advance 
their price materially, but that many 
other bonds have been subject to the 
same selling impulse that has controlled 
the stock market. 


Credit 
for the Masses 


N THESE DAYS when the man of 

large affairs—and possessed of 
collateral—can borrow money at 4 or 5 
per cent., it is interesting to consider the 
situation of his poorer brother. The 
Survey Graphic (New York) devotes 
most of its issue for November to a 
series of informative articles describing 
the avenues of credit open to the small 
man. The leading article is by Evans 
Clark, an authority in the field of con- 
sumer financing. He calls attention to 
the fact that while it has always been 











































IMAGINE HIM OUT OF WORK! 


By Chase, in the New Orleans [tem | 
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Utility Earnings Gain 
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New evidence of the stability of earnings of public 
utility companies is revealed by a recent survey, which 
compares the first six months of this year with the 
same period last year. 


The above chartshows 
impressive and stead- 
ily increasing revenues 
... hese figures do not 
yet include any reve- 
nues from the subsidi- 
ary, Southern Natural 
Gas Corporation, 
which has built and 
put into operation this 
year one of the largest 
pipe line systems for 
gas ever constructed. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


@ For investors, the securities of Tri-Utilities Corpor- 
ation offer a degree of diversification seldom found. 
Because of the essential nature of the business, it ex- 
pands with population, and its earnings grow with- 
out the fluctuations found in less essential businesses. 


@ While net earnings of representative companies in 
other fields showed a substantial reduction, those of 
public utility companies showed a GAIN. Earnings of 
552 industrials were 28% lower; 172 Railroads, 33% 
lower; while U. S. Department of Commerce figures 
show the earnings of 95 utilities to be 4% HIGHER. 
These include electric light and power, gas, and 
water companies. 


@ Tri-Utilities Corporation is one of the great utility 
systems of the country, operating in twenty-six states 
of the union— furnishing electric light and power, gas, 
and water— and serving nearly five million people. 


G.L. OnRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





| UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Finance 


considered respectable for the man of 
property to borrow money when he 
needed it (either to meet a crisis or 
merely as a means for making more 
money), it has until recently been 
looked upon as slightly immoral for the 
working man to get into debt. Not only 
has it been immoral but almost impos. 
sible for him to get a loan—except at the 
most exorbitant rates. 
But times have changed. We quote 
from Mr. Clark: 
“The democratization of credit has 
; been part and parcel of the economic 
Spb > ; process which has democratized the au- 
we . ‘a tomobile, the radio, the bath-tub, and 
ig the telephone. The poor man as well as 
DISC O VERY A) of G AS the rich can borrow money today—just 
as he can own a car. The average man 
in these more enlightened days is no 
longer looked down upon if he gets a 
EATING, the third discovery of gas, loan. The most respectable authorities 
has helped to make gas production even oT. him vole It is 
: now admitted in conventional economic 
during the last ten years greater than the circles that the average individual—es- 
total produced during all the previous 110 pecially if he be the head of a family— 
; Pied betes has as much economic right to credit as 
years O ¢ incustry. the man of property or the business con- 
House heating by gas holds an especially cern. Often, in fact, his right is recog- 
bright future. It is estimated that of about nized as greater because his need is 
sits : : ; more acute. To those brought up in the 
13 million domestic customers in this coun- old-fashioned school this doctrine may 
try, only about 75,000 use gas for house heat- still sound heretical and loose, and it is 
‘ ae well for apologists of the new dispensa- 
ing. While the average customer uses only tion to admit its shortcomings. Credit, 
30,000 cubic feet of gas a year, the customer like any other blessing, can, and often is, 
a : . abused.” 
using it for house heating burns 300,000 cubic The author briefly characterizes seven 


feet a year. varieties of small loan-agencies: 
Although less than one-half of 1% of Asso- 1. Personal finance companies. These 
. operate under laws promoted within re- 
ciated System gas customers use gas for house cent years by the Russell Sage Founda- 
heating, yet their consumption was 7% of tion. Here you can borrow not more 
. than $300, paying 21% to 3% per cent. per 
total sales in 1929. Homes heated by gas sup- incite aie Matas as sae ee 
plied by the Associated System are increasing higher than banks are allowed to charge, 
yet it would put the “loan shark” out of 
business. 
2. Industrial banks. The largest of 
these is the Morris Plan. They lend up 
to $5000 on collateral, or to persons who 


nC Associated Gas and Electric System own their homes, or to those who can 


secure the endorsement and guaranty of 











Lighting 


at the rate of 33% a year. 


To invest or for information, write to 


NP ee” 
ste 61 Broadway New York City 














Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


65. FROM LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND 52. LOOKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. visu- 
FORWARD, a booklet explaining the major fac- alizing the factor of age in the financial affairs of 
tors for greater profits on your output. Offered by men and women, and helping investors to build 
First National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. out of current income an accumulation of property 

ne ‘HE RE y oTNTTE RATTAN : to provide permanent income. Offered by Halsey, 

55. THE REPORT OF UNITED FOUNDERS Stuart & Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 

Il. 





CORPORATION for six months ended May 31, 
1930, showing complete list of portfolio holdings “VES mY SVIEW 

cether wi Ropeey {agers se ee aA aie 41. INVESTMENT REVIEW. Current in- 
together with earnings statement, may be obtained formation on the selection of securities for invest- 
from Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, ment is offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Con- 
New York City. “ gress Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ 51. GUARANTY SERVICE. A book describ- 29. INVESTMENTS FOR YOUR INDIVIDU- 
ing the work of various departments and outlining AL NEEDS. Upon request, The National City 
services available to customers. Offered by the Company will submit a list of recommended issues 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 140 Broad- The National City Company, 55 Wall Street, New 
way, New York City. York, N.. Y. ‘ 


Simply Use Coupon on Page 95 


(Enclose 10c for postage if more than one booklet is desired) 





Oe POT ys igre ee oe 
vy, ete YS ae as. oo 
By Marcus, in Forbes 


ONE BEAR MOVEMENT WE ARE 
a LOOKING FOR 
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° cAn airplane tour of the communities served by the operating properties of the 
ee ——— Fi Piatto eee American Water Works and Electric Company, bead f 
man of another reputable person. A_ typical 
hen he charge is 6 per cent. interest and 2 per | 
crisis or cent. fee, paid in advance. Since the | 
1g More loan is repayable in twelve monthly in- 
ly been stalments, the rate is actually about 17 
| for the per cent. 
Not only 3. Credit unions. These are codper- 
t impos- ative savings and loan institutions oper- 
pt at the ated for the benefit of members only. 
The movement has spread rapidly, under 
fe quote the principal sponsorship of Mr. Edward 
A. Filene of Boston. 
adit has 4, Remedial loan societies. An older 
-conomic form of agency, semi-charitable in origin 
the au- and profitable under conservative man- 
‘ub, and agement. The Provident Loan Society 
3 well as is the largest. The lowest rate is 12 per 
lay—just cent., the average is 15. 
age man 5. Special loan departments of banks. 
Ss is no Reflect the recent entrance of commer- 
> gets a cial banks into the small-loan field, of 
thorities which the National City Bank of New 
v. It is York is an outstanding example. Its 
-conomic rate is 9.4 per cent., but a more typical 
lual—es- cost is 17.3 per cent. Limit of loan is 
family— usually $500 or $1000. 
credit as 6. Axias. The name is derived from Hagerstown is one ofthe progressive trade centers 
less con- the Yiddish achtzia. Informal, un- range, from automobiles, Tmachinery and steam 
S recog- licensed, voluntary savings-and-loan op passer. rycen nee 
need is agencies, found among foreign-language territory surrounding Hagerstown is a beautiful 
ip in the groups in large eastern cities. Usual and fertile farming region. 
ine may rate is 8 per cent. discount plus 4 per 
and it is cent. fee, repayable in instalments—the 
lispensa- real interest thus exceeding 28 per cent. 
Credit 7. Company loan services. Set up by 
often is large and progressive corporations to ’ HE POTOMAC EDISON COMPANY and 
make small loans to employees. The its subsidiaries supply electric light and 
es seven majority of loans are less than $500. d h H 
Payment usually is deducted from salary power, an other services to agerstown 
ae nd other communities throu . 
ithin re- When it comes to rates, Mr. Clark sees * - ghout P nom 
Founda- J the borrower faced with bewildering in- tically all of western Maryland, making 
ot more tricacies and variations of calculation: : ° a 
cent. per “The loan shark’s customer who swaps P ossible the develop ment of industry in 
is much $55 out of his next semi-monthly pay smaller communities where living condi- 
) charge, envelope for $50, cash in hand, is seldom é ; 
” out of aware that he is being charged an inter- tions are ideal. 
est rate of 240 per cent. a year. Com- 
rgest of pared with such fantastic rates, the The securities of this progressive utili 
lend up charges of even the highest rate licensed q preg ws ” 7 ny 
ons who lenders seem moderate indeed. Com- unit are backed by a steadily growing 
who can pared, however, with the usual bank : 2 : 
ranty of rate of 6 per cent. a year for loans domestic and industrial demand from a 
| typical cross-section of our national life — 
a demand which is also reflected in the 
dd revenues and security values of American 
wae : 
SS Water Works and Electric Company, the 
Ry parent enterprise. 
"TT 
Send for booklets descriptive of the business and 
m securities of our electric and water companies 
WATER WoRrKS ano ELECTRIC COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
ae 50 Broad Street, New York 
ARE ly Page, in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal © 1930 
WON'T SOMEONE HEAD US OFF? 
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ORGANIZED 
INVESTING 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 











NEWS— 


on Investment Trusts 


Gathered into one place 
for quick and easy reading, 
all the news of the Invest- 
ment Trust movement ap- 
pears in 





KEANE’S 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
MONTHLY 











The only independent maga- 
zine exclusively devoted to 
statistical news and articles on 
American Investment Trusts. 





Send for a free copy 





FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
9 Newbury St., Boston 


Send me a free specimen copy of Keane's 
Investment Trust Monthly. 





The financial advertisers in The Review of Reviews are 
all members of one or more of the following organizations: 


VESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
ERICA 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
which serve as the highest criterion of selection among 
financial firms. 











arieS 


If you need a 
desk lamp for 
yourself, or for 
a gift, we sub- 
mit the follow- 
ing reasons for 
choosing a 
Faries Lamp: 


ampS 


(1) Faries lamps shed an even 
radiance to every corner of a big 
desk. (2) They are architecturally 
beautiful. (3) They are honestly 
made. (4) They are reasonably 
priced. (5) They have several 
patented features like the slip-on 
shade, which can’t be duplicated in 
other lamps. 


Ask your dealer—or send for our 
catalog of “Office Verdelites”—or, if 
this number suits you and your dealer 
does not have it, send check with order 
and we will ship the lamp prepaid. 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO., 


Decatur, Illinois. 
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secured by bonds or other marketable 
collateral, they seem at first sight im- 
moderately high.” 


Branch Banking 
Steps Along 


WO DEVELOPMENTS in_ recent 

weeks emphasize again the trend 
toward larger banking units and more 
extensive branch systems. One of these 
came from the Pacific Coast, announcing 
the merger of the Bank of Italy and the 
Bank of America of California, forming 
the Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association with total resources 
of about $1,350,000,000. This is in line 
with the simplification program of the 
Giannini interests through Transamerica 
Corporation, the Giannini holding com- 
pany. The enlarged California institu- 
tion is reported to have 436 branches lo- 
cated in 239 cities in that state. This 
move establishes also the Bank of Amer- 
ica name on both Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, as the Bank of America N. A. of 
New York and the Bancamerica-Blair 
Corporation, its investment affiliate, are 
controlled by Transamerica. As _ the 
policies of the institutions will be in ac- 
cord, the Pacific Coast merger is another 
step toward nation-wide banking. 

Transamerica Corporation is also sim- 
plifying the set-up of its subsidiaries by 
forming eight wholly owned corpora- 
tions to acquire the various classes of 
stock which it now owns. In other 
words, according to Financial World, 
“there will be a subsidiary company 
holding only bank stocks, another for 
insurance stocks, another for stocks of 
joint stock land banks, and so on. The 
merger can also be taken as an indica- 
tion that the management feels that the 
time is not far off when chain banking 
will be permitted by law.” 

The other development pertains to re- 
cent reports of informal discussions lead- 
ing to the merger of three and possibly 
four New York banks. The institutions 


mentioned include Manufacturers Trust 




































By Kirby, in the New York World 
“THE LAST | SAW OF 'EM" 
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ible Company, Bank of United States, Pub- 
im- lic National Bank and Trust Company, 

and the International Trust Company. 

Such a consolidation, if it materializes, is 

interesting from two angles. First, it 

would give New York City a fourth in- 

stitution with resources of more than a 

billion dollars. Moreover, it would re- 

sult in the largest branch banking sys- 
ent tem in the East, and a system second 
end only to that of the Giannini interests in 
lore California. In other words, it would 
lese bring together the forty-eight offices of 
ing the Manufacturers Trust Company, the 
the fifty-eight offices of Bank of United 
ling States, the thirty-five offices of Public 
and National Bank and Trust Company, and 
rces seven of International Trust Company. 
line 
the , - 
viea Financial 
m- i 4 
tu Sidelights 
O- 
This @ @ THAT SECURITIES are passing into 
1er- strong hands is an inference frequently 
ntic attached to the decline in brokers’ loans. 
. of This decline is one of the most extraor- 
lair dinary features of an _ extraordinary 
are financial year. Using figures compiled 
the by the New York Stock Exchange itself, 
ac- of loans by members on collateral, the 
ther comparison is: At the close of business / 

on September 30, 1929, 8% billion dol- y/) UK] 
im- lars; on October 31, 1930, 214 billions. : KY Jos: Ny; 
i © @ ae — png —— de- R | pee oe i 
; ression? uring the first three quar- - ividends—so essential an in- 
A. an of the present year the General Mo- egu arity vestment feature—is safeguarded 
wid. tors Corporation (selling many things in our offerings by widespread diversification . . . 
any besides automobiles) had a net income of Public Service Company of Northern [Illinois 
for 131 million dollars. This compares with serves 311 communities and 4800 farms. Diversi- 
; of 222 millions in the corresponding period fied service earns steadily increasing revenues in 
The plow i: — in the same a widely diversified territory 6000 square miles in 
= Radio Corporation of America en- area... In 31 states, companies whose secur- 
. joyed a gross income of 182 million dol- ities we distribute supply gas, electricity, and 
cing lars in the calendar year 1929. Its other utility services. This widespread diversifica- 
a income in this present year has been tion lends an added attraction to the investments. 
wie running at about two-thirds that rate. Time Savings Plan Available. 
ibly mh pong ry ann on 

enue for the first nine months o 
we? was 523 million dollars; for the same UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 

period in 1930 it was 442 millions. 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 

New York St.Louis _ Milwaukee _ Indianapolis 





Richmond _ San Francisco Louisville Detroit 
Cleveland Kansas City Des Moines Minneapolis 
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MAN’LE CATCH 
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Investment and Banking Suggestions 


MAY WE HELP YOUP 


fi $1. “UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS’’—An are offered by the public utility interests which 
2 Bs a a ky) i eee eg at ee of the ad- this company serves. 

Y hy, vantages offered by Preferred Stocks in general 42. “THE MODERN ) OF COMMON 
and Utility Preferred Stocks in particular. shox- — gtQCK INVESTMENT.” a) booklet outiiniae a 
ing present high yields and other advantages. practical, convenient and _ safeguarding plan, 

















G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, Inc., 36 Wall Street. 
New York, N. Y. 

53. STOCK AND BOND REGISTER. A record 
for listing the important features of each security 
which is held by investors. Offered by Otis & 
} al 216 Superior Street, N. E., Cleveland, 

io. 


62. A RELIABLE INVESTMENT COUNSEL. 
A 31-page booklet defining the functions of an in- 
vestment banker. Address R. E. Wilsey & Com- 
pany, 1225 State Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


offered by Standard American Corporation, 231 8. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
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39. “INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE.” numbered 
oss Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., 
we Chicago, Ill., describes the various securities which 
/orld By Brown, in the New York Herald Tribune Address 


ANOTHER BEDTIME STORY 
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Industry 








Photograph from 
National Lamp Works, 
Cleveland 


A Department for 
Business Executives 


A_ shop, half of which 
has been equipped with 
proper illumination. 


Light—The Workman's Best Tool 


Hess BEINGS in many distant 
lands still scurry to their 
homes with the approach of darkness, 
there to await the coming of daylight 
again. It is not long, as history counts 
time, since civilized man had to tolerate 
the smoke and smell of candle and lamp 
with their inadequate light, flickering 
rays and uncertain shadows. To Amer- 
ica, the coming of night now means little. 
Man continues the even tenor of his 
ways. Life moves on at the same tempo. 
Night may mean even greater brightness 
and gaiety, for light has robbed night of 
its terrors and discomforts. Man has 
subdued night’s darkness. Modern civi- 
lization is largely based upon artificial 
illumination. 

Someone has said that light is a tool 
which adds to the efficiency of every 
other tool. Light is a tool which ex- 
ecutives may readily employ with far- 
reaching benefits. Light, like all other 
tools, may be correctly applied, so that 
its benefits may be fully utilized; or mis- 
applied and squandered. 

There is hardly an aspect of present- 
day industry that does not involve di- 
rectly or indirectly the problem of light- 
ing. Safety, workman’s compensation 
and insurance premiums, output, labor 
turn-over, spoilage, quality, unit cost, 
fixed charges and maintenance—all of 
these are affected favorably or unfavor- 
ably by illumination. Store windows 
properly illuminated will create larger 
sales than adjacent ones, improperly il- 
luminated. And the factory properly 
lighted will turn out more and better 
work with lower labor turn-over, fewer 
accidents, and less spoilage than the 
identical plant where the lighting system 
falls below par. 

96 


The bright plant is the safe and cheer- 
ful plant. Higher levels of illumination 
produce greater visual comfort, an im- 
portant factor in determining quantity 
and quality of output. Tests presented 
before the Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety found that increasing the intensity 
of the light increased output as follows: 


Increased Rate 
Increased of Working, 
From To Per cent. 

3 12 34 

6 12 18 

12 48 g(a 

24 48 6 


Foot-Candles 


Unfortunately few organizations know 
what they are doing or to what degree 
improved illumination affects their out- 
put, personnel, and costs. Accurate data 
are difficult to obtain, at best, because 
the effect of light is physiological as 
well as psychological. 

It was recently stated that for the na- 
tion’s factories, homes, streets, and pub- 
lic places to be illuminated for maxi- 
mum safety, health, comfort, and 
economy, the annual consumption of 
electrical energy for lighting would be 
151 billion kilowatt-hours a year as com- 
pared to the 20 billion at present used for 
lighting. 

Investigation conducted in some 200 
plants in which modern lighting systems 








Letters already received prompt the Indus- 

trial Editor to offer to answer inquiries about 

devices described in this department, and to 
furnish the names of manufacturers. 








were installed revealed that where rough 
work is being done, as in foundries and 
steel mills, the total output was in- 
creased 2 per cent. by the installation 
of proper lighting equipment, while pro- 
duction has been increased 10 per cent. 
in textile mills, shoe factories, machine 
shops, and other plants where fine work 
and close application are required. 


Class of 
work 


Foot 
Candles 


Production 
Increase 
Percentage 
Add. Lighting 
Cost. YF of 
Payroll 


pees 
Old New 





Stamping and 
Pressing 0.7 
Semi-automatic 
Buffing 3.8 
Iron Pulley 
Finishing 0.2 
Soft Metal 
Bearings 4.6 
Heavy Steel 
Machining 3.8 
Carburetor 
Assembling 2.1 
Spinning 
(Textile) 15 9.0 


a aS 
oe oo oO 


-. 
bo 


11.0 
12.5 
17.0 


Executives on the alert to derive the 
full benefit of light, the tool, will find 
many opportunities to enhance its value 
while lowering the cost. The efficiency 
of lighting is the ratio of light produced 
to light utilized, hence attention to the 
factors affecting the light available for 
use means greater overall efficiency. 

The color of walls affects the amount 
of light required and the energy con- 
sumption necessary to provide it—as 
shown by the amount of light reflected 
by various colored surfaces. , The choice 
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new model 
DeTEX WATCHCLOG 





House on 
Your Mind? 


Do you ever wake up staring into space 
thinking of all the things that can and do 
happen? 


_There they go mow, burglars!.,. But, 
listen, drip, drip, drip—a leak in the 
plumbing?... My, oh my, that dark stair- 
way, the cook fell—she’s suing you for 
damages?...Great heavens, the furnace ex- 
eer. windows? Bills, bills, 
ills—who’s going to pay them? 


Why not let Atna? Aitna’s new Home 
Owners’ Policy offsets 5 ever-present haz- 
ards: Burglary— Water Damage—Liability 
— Glass Breakage, and Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Repairs. Ask the Atna-izer in your 
community how /itile this policy costs. 


tna writes practically every form of Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Aitna protection 
reaches from Coast to Coast through 25,000 Agents. 


“tna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance 
Company 


Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ATNA-IZE 





Soins 


of color for walls and machinery can 
play a very real part, therefore, in de- 
termining the adequacy of the lighting 
units and the monthly lighting bill. 


Reflecting Properties of Walls and 
Ceilings 

Absorbed 

in Per cent. 


Reflected 

in Per cent. Color 
80 White 
78 Primrose 
63 Ivory Tan 
71 Ivory 
64 Buff 
35 Medium Gray 
21 Olive Green 
15 Dark Brown 


Dirt, dust, and smoke cut down the 
light emitted from a unit. 

And yet this very situation is being 
tolerated in hundreds of plants where 
dirt and dust have cut down the light 
obtained as much as 35 per cent., while 
100 per cent. is being paid for. No ac- 
counting department or shipping clerk 
would allow such a condition if dollars 
and cents or tons or pieces were in- 
volved instead of kilowatt-hours and 
foot-candles. Yet definite cleaning 
schedules, where lamps and reflectors are 
cleaned regularly and lamp renewals 
made, are unusual. 


IFTEEN PER CENT. of industrial ac- 

cidents are said to be due to im- 
proper lighting. It may be insufficient or 
incorrect because improperly located, 
causing glare, refraction, reflection, or 
shadows. The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany found that 23.8 per cent. of 91,000 
accidents investigated in 1910 were due 
to improper lighting. The same company 
found that the accident rate had been 
reduced to 18 per cent. in 1918, showing 
that a steady but slow improvement is 
coming about as the possibilities of bet- 
ter illumination are more appreciated. 

An extensive investigation by the Brit- 
ish government showed that stumbling 
and falling are the most frequent causes 
of accidents resulting from the absence of 
light. This investigation also revealed 
that during the four winter months 
deaths and serious injuries resulting from 
falls were 3914 per cent. greater than 
during the four summer months, again 
emphasizing the bearing of light on acci- 
dents. The report of the Census Bureau 
for 1918 stated, “The greatest number of 
deaths charged to any one accidental 
cause, 10,330, is shown for falls.” 

Many states and cities have factory 
laws specifying the amount of fresh air 
per worker, drinking facilities per num- 
ber of employees, and regulations as to 
fire escapes and stairways. Does it not 
seem a logical step to stipulate the mini- 
mum amount of illumination for store- 
rooms, passageways, stairways, work- 
shops, and other places where men can 
stumble and fall? Each year’s annual 
accident toll shows that improvement 
isn’t being made fast enough. 

Analysis of thousands of industrial ac- 
cident claims has shown that for every 
dollar paid by the insurance carrier to 
satisfy the claim and medical charges, 


@ New model Detex Patrol and Detex 
Newman Watchclocks bring to the 

plant-owner still greater protection. 

Simplified design gives greater de- 
pendability — freedom from repairs. 

Sturdier construction resists shocks 
and jolts. 

Sealing against dust and dirt cuts down 
wear in the movement. 

Standardization of parts assures mini- 
mum cost for repair service. 

Improved safeguards make Detex 
Watchclocks absolutely tamperproof. 

New design station boxes protect the 
keys and registering mechanism. For out- 
door stations, the Stormproof Station Box 
gives protection from rain, hail, snow 
and sun. 

Now is a good time to modernize. 
Look over your watchclock equipmen:. 

Send for full information 


| DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4177 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
37 Beach St., Boston 98 Varick St., N. Y. 
Room 801, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 


Manufacturing 


NEWMAN - ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc, 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


pETEX 


Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


ee 
es 


4177 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send meinformation on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 
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yo can provide your factory, 

office, sales room, any kind of 
room or building with the right 
kind of indoor climate just as easily 
as you can light it with electricity | 
or heat it with steam. 





The Niagara Air Conditioner is a 
complete climate machine. It auto- 
matically warms or cools, moistens or 
dries and cleans the air in any room, 
maintaining both temperature and 
relative humidity just as desired. 


Used for human comfort, air condi- 
tioning creates customers for any kind of 
business that serves the public. It will 
make you and your employees more 
effective to do your work under ideal 
conditions. 





There are thousands of industrial uses 
for air conditioning in making, storing 
or handling any material that is sensitive 
to undue heat, cold or moisture in the 
air or change in atmospheric conditions. 























The Niagara Air Conditioner shown, one of 
six sizes, furnishes the correct climate for a man- 
ufacturer of paper products. 


Niagara Blower engineers are experts in the 
problems of humidification, dehumidification, 
drying, recovery of solvents, handling materials 
by air, heating or ventilating. 


If you have such a problem in your business, 
write the Niagara Blower Company, 95 Liberty 
Street, New York City. Branches and Sales Rep- 
resentatives in principal cities. | 





AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


Niagara Air Conditioners, Fan Heaters, 
Fan» Coolers, Niagara Aluminum> 
Heating Coils, and Cooling Coils 
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the employer pays an average of at least 
$4 to cover the resulting cost of those 
accidents. 

One manufacturer with a_ three- 
quarter million annual payroll and 1000 
employees, paid a yearly compensation 
premium of $22,000. Accidents averaged 
425 yearly, none fatal. The cost per ac- 
cident averaged $35, compensation pay- 
ments and medical fees $15,000 a year. 

In coéperation with the local utility, 
the lighting system was remodeled, light- 
ing units being re-located as required 
and suitable reflectors installed to pro- 
vide correct light distribution without 
glare. The power consumption was in- 
creased from 40 watts per employee to 
100. The electrical contract work and 
material cost $4,700. But accidents 
dropped from an average of 425 to 170, 
a decrease of 60 per cent. and the annual 
compensation claims were cut from their 
former average of $15,000 a year to ap- 
proximately $6,000. 

The National Safety Council recently 
stated that if the highways and streets of 
the country were as well illuminated 
after dark as they are in the daytime that 
3,400 lives sacrificed to automobiles in 
1929 would have been spared. The 
Council has proved that 31 per cent. of 
all fatal accidents occur at night and that 
the total winter deaths are 17 per cent. 
greater than the summer total. 

Why not an inventory of your lighting? 


' It is vastly simpler than stock-taking, 


and in all probability more worth while. 


| The utility furnishing the electric power 


can usually make a survey to determine 
whether the lighting is adequate, 
whether the units are of sufficient power, 
whether properly spaced to provide 
proper distribution. 


The Caravan 
Moves On 


T= TIME HAS not yet arrived for 
the horse to sing its swan song, 


' perhaps, and it may find wide applica- 


tion for many years to come upon the 
farm. But the Master Horseshoer’s 
and Blacksmith’s National Protective as- 
sociation at their recent convention in 
Buffalo saw the handwriting on the wall. 


| This association stated that the equine 
| population of this country had decreased 


3,000,000 since 1925. It was also discov- 
ered that most of the 60,000 blacksmith 
shops throughout the country today are 
doing welding, automobile repairing, and 


| wrought iron work. 


In some parts of the country there are 


more saddle horses and jumpers than 


ever before. On the other hand, horses 
are being banned from certain sections 
of our larger cities. Pennsylvania, alone, 
has 1,500,000 motor cars and only 359,000 
horses or four cars to every horse. In 
1918 there were 21,555,000 horses on the 
farms (the largest number on record) to 
which must be added 1,705,000 horses in 
cities and villages. At the present time 
it has been estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 animals, exclusive 
of 5,447,000 mules. 
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Some users of horses went over to 
small trucks and have gone back to 
horses. A great impetus was given to 
the use of electric delivery trucks in 
Chicago because of last winter’s severe 
cold and snow. Chicago’s dairies are 
now going in extensively for electric de- 
livery trucks, and that city’s second 
largest milk distributor now uses 154 
electric trucks. Against the rather high 
first cost of the electric delivery trucks 
must be balanced the exceptionally low 
operating cost. For example, the operat- 
ing cost for’a fleet of electric milk trucks, 
each truck with a capacity of 52 cases, 
was $25.84 weekly, including all fixed 
charges. These trucks average 24.4 miles 
per day. They have been in operation 
two years without a single truck having 
failed to complete its route. A 52-case 
truck has a normal capacity of 625 quarts 
of milk. It can make its daily route at a 
saving of 20 to 40 minutes as compared 
to the horse and wagon, and in some 
cases 45 to 50 minutes. The large de- 
partment stores are also extensive users 
of electric trucks, where door-to-door 
deliveries, frequent stops, and daily 
mileage have demonstrated the low 
over-all operating cost of electric trucks. 
Not least of its advantages is that it is 
able to get through during snow storms 
when gasoline trucks and horses cannot. 


Icing Railroad Cars 


pre YOU HAVE paused to watch 
railroad cars being iced. You 
have probably wondered how such 
methods could persist, how much ice 
was wasted in the process. The usual 
method, slow and crude and dangerous, 
is for gangs of men to climb ladders with 
the blocks or pails of ice. In other cases a 
hoist or derrick is employed to pick up 
the cakes of ice from a truck, and a man 
on the top of the boxcar pulls the hoist 
and drops the ice. In other cases a con- 
veyor travels along the top of the box- 
cars. 

The New York Central railroad is now 
using a storage battery lift platform 
capable of raising 400-pound cakes of ice 
to the height of a boxcar. As a result, 
the shrinkage of ice, and waste have been 
very materially cut down. Two men are 
now able to do approximately 75 per 
cent. more work than six men did form- 
erly. Broken windows and injured men 
have been eliminated. Moreover, the job 
can be done much more quickly. For 
example, two men can now ice as many 
dining cars in 1% to 2 hours as were 
formerly iced in a whole day. 


An Economic 
Cotton Bale 


s five Souts has been going modern 
‘in keeping with the North. Go 
down to any of the southern ports and 
you will see tractors, cranes, and other 
labor-saving devices. While so many of 
those things with which we became fa- 
miliar because of “Huckleberry Finn” 
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have disappeared, one condition still re- 
mains and that is the bales of cotton. 
Cotton is still being baled in the form of 
rectangles, the cotton being only partly 
covered with jute, and tied. 

This type of bale which has been in 
vogue ever since cotton was packed, is 
extravagant of space on ship or car, is 
awkward to handle, and is easily ignited 
by flame or spark. In fact, many months 
ago, the Manchester Cotton Association, 
Ltd., complained to the American gov- 
ernment against “the barbarous system 
of handling cotton.” 

In spite of opposition by railroads, cot- 
ton interests, and others anxious to re- 
tain the old rectangular bale, a round 
bale weighing approximately 250 pounds 
has been developed. These round bales 
eliminate all the drawbacks of the rect- 
angular bale, being compact, completely 
enclosed, compressed, more _ readily 
handled, free from fire risk, and much 
more easily and safely stored in less 
space. The freedom from fire hazard of 
the closely compressed round bale re- 
sults in its having been given the nick- 
name of “Underwriters Bale” after tests 
had been made, which proved how diffi- 
cult it was to ignite round bales. 

In indicating the saving in car space a 
contest was held and the best loading was 
found to be 480 round bales having a 
total weight of 125,815 pounds. It is only 
a matter of time, it is believed, before 
railroads will find it necessary to reduce 
the freight rates on round bales, while 
the saving to the cotton ginners will, it 
is estimated, be $50,000,000 a year. 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


IDESPREAD CHANGES have been 

made in method of distribu- 
tion and sale of foodstuffs since the in- 
troduction of a transparent wrapping. 
Bread is now for sale sliced. Bacon and 
prime cuts of meat, sausages and other 
meats can now be purchased in pack- 
ages of from one-quarter to several 
pounds. Fillets of fish can now be pur- 
chased boneless and ready for cooking. 
The development of methods of remov- 
ing the bone with minimum waste has 
made this latter possible. As the result 
of these developments, chain stores are 
able to maintain their meat and fish de- 
partment with minimum help and loss of 
time in waiting upon customers. This, 
in turn, is made possible by the develop- 
ment of the small unit ice machine which 
by freezing the display counters, in-’ 
creases sales. At present the one thing 
needed in refrigeration is a door and 
window that will cut down heat losses, 
that will not mist over and that enables 
the contents in their true colors to be 
viewed by the customer. 


® @ A tocomotive of the 4-8-4 type 
has recently been placed in service on 
the Pennsylvania railroad for testing 
purposes. Ball-bearings are of the anti- 
friction type, the purpose being to de- 
termine the influence of this type of 
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bearing upon railroad locomotives. The 
engine has a total weight of 711,500 
pounds, a maximum speed of 85 miles 
per hour with a maximum starting ef- 
fort of 76,500 pounds. This is the first 
locomotive ever constructed in this coun- 
try completely equipped throughout 
with anti-friction bearings. When this 
locomotive was in Chicago recently, two 
porters were able to pull it along the 
railroad track. It is estimated that sev- 
eral million tons of coal would be saved 
each year if all railroad rolling stock 
were equipped with such bearings. 


@ @ A LARGE FLORIST in Germany is 
utilizing the waste gases from his power 
plant for heating the greenhouses. The 
gases, with sulphurous combination re- 
moved, are used as carbonic acid ferti- 
lizer. A steam turbine is used, from 
which steam is “bled” for heating both 
the soil and the atmosphere in the green- 
houses, so insuring a favorable growing 
temperature during the winter months. 
Moreover, growth is stimulated by the 
beneficial effect of electric lights on plant 
life. The plant has been in service since 
last March and it has already been 
proved that the growth of the gassed 
plants is greatly superior to the ungassed. 


@ © THE FLANGES of steam pipes are 
too often left urcovered and free from 
heat insulating material because of the 
initial expense of covering them. How 
expensive this is can be realized by 
pointing out that a six-inch flange in an 
industrial plant using moderately high 
steam temperatures will waste approxi- 
mately two tons of coal per year. For 
industrial plants using steam pressure 
around 120 pounds one ton of coal is 
wasted per year. By welding steam pipes 
instead of coupling them together by 
means of flanges and bolts, it is possible 
to do away with flanges. On the basis 
of five dollar coal and supposing that the 
annual loss is seven dollars per flange 
and capitalized at 20 per cent. it can be 
seen that the annual investment is 
equivalent to $35 per flange to which 
must be added, of course, the erection 
cost of each joint. Obviously it would 
pay to cover these flanges. Moreover, it 
would pay to weld pipes so as to elimi- 
nate the cost of materials as well as the 
fuel loss per year, on account of flanges. 


@ ¢ Tne Rocuester Gas & ELEcTRIC 
corporation has developed what was 
formerly a waste product in the manu- 
facture of coal gas. This new by-prod- 
uct can be made into a hard sub- 
stance that is, it is claimed, superior to 
Bakelite. It is equal to Bakelite both 
in regard to machining and molding 
qualities and has high dielectric strength. 
It is, however, stronger at high tempera- 
tures and is more resistant to acid and 
alkalis. It may be given any color de- 
sired or may be made transparent. It is 
non-inflammable and will pass ultra- 
violet rays. It is the result of adding 
formaldehyde to thiourea. This new 
material, which as yet has not been given 
a name, was found in the chemical lab- 
oratory by a research chemist. 








POCKETS 


EXPAND 


As the papers increase and the 
need arises for greater capacity, 
this expansion feature of “Vertex” 
Pockets enables them to care for 
a greater load, without affecting 
in any way the efficient way in 
which they stand upright in the 
filing drawers. 


Just as an accordion player uses 
this feature of his instrument to 
secure greater volume, so do these 
efficient filing units use it to care 
for an increasing volume of 
letters. Three hundred papers are 
held upright and orderly in the 
filing cabinet just as easily as 
three or four. 


TUNE UP YOUR FILES 


with these efficient filing units and 
note the instant improvement that 
occurs when indexes” are visible, 
pockets erect, and ‘letters instantly 
available for reference. 


To every user of vertical files, 
we -offer- a free - sample 
“Vertex” “Pocket. Use the 
cqupon ‘below.. jae 


Le ae ees gm = CUT HERE Se 





Please. send-me for. trial. in my files a 
free sdmple~~of the~~Bushnell Paperoid 
“VERTEX”: File Pocket; as described in 
December, 1930, ‘Review. of Reviews. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? ....... 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. R 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














PHILADELPHIA'S ART 
MUSEUM 
Looking along the Parkway to 
the City Hall. This is an out- 
standing example of planning 
within the built-up section of 
a great city. The Art Mu- 
seum has only recently been 
completed. At the right is a 
bit of nearby Pennsylvania 
highway that parallels the old 
Lehigh Canal. 


Philadelphia 


for Its Future 


GS oven NEW in annual meet- 
ings—and yet the idea is al- 
ready four years old—is the peregri- 
nating, perambulating session of the 
American Civic Association. Last year’s 
meeting was held in Illinois; not in Chi- 
cago, or Springfield, or Decatur, but at 
all those places and half a dozen others 
besides. It was, indeed, a Lincoln pil- 
grimage. This year’s meeting, late in 
October, went a step farther. It was 
held not in one state but in three: Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and New Jersey. 
Here the historic background was Revo- 
lutionary, though the visitors came to 
talk neither of the past nor of the pres- 
ent, but rather of the future. 

A tri-state region centering at Phila- 
delphia is at the moment under inten- 
sive study by planning experts, with a 
comprehensive plan emerging for final 

100 





Plans 


presentation in June, 1931. It was fitting 
that the American Civic Association 
should hold there its three-day traveling 
meeting, largely in automobiles that 
journeyed from Philadelphia to Wil- 
mington one day, to Princeton the next, 
and to Trenton on the third. 

Through codperation with local gov- 
ernments (said to number 260 in all), the 


Regional Plan Federation hopes to rescue: 


and preserve the beautiful creek valleys, 
to free the rivers and streams from pol- 
lution, to convert pine lands into forest 
reserves, to relieve traffic congestion by 
improved by-pass highway routes, to ex- 
tend the park system for an increasing 
population, and to provide proper airport 
facilities for the future. 

Philadelphia is the hub of the scheme. 
Ninety miles from Philadelphia is one 
direction lies New York; at the same 


A DEPARTMENT devoted 
to progress in the forty- 
eight states. This month it 
includes a picture of voters 
in the réle of law-makers. 








distance in the opposite direction is 
Baltimore. These planners of today see 
into the future with more certainty than 
a whole tribe of crystal-gazers. They 
make amends for a generation that is 
otherwise too busy to care much about 
those who must live here when we are 
gone. 

Yet they would be the first to praise 
William Penn himself as city-planner. 
Boston and New York just grew, like 
Topsy; but Philadelphia was laid out 
by a surveyor. The principal monu- 
ment to William Penn, after all, is the 
scheme of four small parks in the heart 
of the city, set out like corner posts 
around the central square. 

Those responsible for the Philadel- 
phia tri-state plan, and the other experts 
brought to this district by the meeting 
of the American Civic Association, must 
possess patience as well as vision, but 
there can be few occupations or pro- 
fessions as satisfying as theirs. 

It so happens that three great cities of 
the East—New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington—are simultaneously at work 
upon regional plans. §Washington’s 
scheme looks out into adjoining counties 
of Virginia and Maryland. Philadel- 
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phia’s, as we have seen, involves adjacent 
territories in New Jersey and Delaware. 
And in the same fashion New York’s re- 
gional plan recognizes the relationship of 
counties in Connecticut and New Jersey. 


The Voter 
as Law-Maker 


ane MONTH in these pages we 
called attention to the fact that 
the voter’s duty is no longer ended when 
he expresses his preference among can- 
didates for office. He is increasingly 
pressed into service as part of the law- 
making body itself. We spoke then of 
scores of propositions that were to be 
submitted to the voters on Election Day. 

This rdle of law-maker comes to the 
voter in three ways. Sometimes it is an 
initiative petition, of which a current ex- 
ample is that of the proposed Oregon 
law against the sale of cigarettes; such a 
proposition originates with the electorate 
itself and can result in compelling a 
legislature to act favorably. At other 
times it is a referendum, like that of the 
Michigan law placing a tax on cigarettes; 
such a proceeding can nullify an act of 
the legislature. Finally, it is required of 
the voter that he shall join with the 
legislature in approving all indebtedness 
incurred by a state, such as bond issues 
for highways and public buildings, and 
amendments to the state constitution. 

It is not easy to get voters to express 
their opinions. In New York, for ex- 
ample, not half of those who entered 


polling booths took the trouble to say 


either Yes or No to a question put be- 
fore them involving the expenditure of 
$50,000,000. 

Nevertheless, bond issues for public 
improvements were in general approved 
on Election Day. New York will spend 
$50,000,000 for state hospitals and pris- 
ons. New Jersey will spend $100,000,000, 
largely for highways. The state has four 
million residents itself, and in addition it 
assumes the obligation of providing for 
the motoring comfort of two million 
Philadelphians who live just across the 
Delaware and seven million New York 
City folk who live on the opposite shore 
of the Hudson. Those who have used 
the vehicular tunnel under the Hudson 
River—through which 31,000,000 auto- 
mobiles have passed in the three years 
of its existence—will realize that the 
state of New Jersey is planning equally 
well for a vast system of approaches to 
the Hudson River bridge that is near- 
ing completion. 


@ @ THE IssuE brought before voters 
in Massachusetts proved to be more 
popular. Five out of six who voted for 
Senator or Governor expressed their 
opinion upon the question: “Shall the 
state prohibition enforcement act, par- 
alleling the national prohibition law, be 
retained?” Those voting No _ totaled 
642,000; Yes, 367,000. 

In the adjoining state of Rhode Island 
the legislature had provided a referen- 
dum (not, of course, binding) on the 
federal Constitution itself. The wording 








BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


— changes are taking 
place today in merchandise distri- 
bution. Among the most far-reaching 
are those concerned with Market Data— 
source and foundation of intelligent dis- 
tribution planning. Such changes have a 
profound influence upon the prosperity 


of every business institution. 


~ ~ ~ Tue National Census—official decennial inventory of the 
country—furnishes a mine of information on the current development of 
the country, its population, its wealth, and its industry. These records are 
fraught with priceless value. For this year—when needed as never before— 
there is available a new encyclopedia of facts inestimably important as a 
guide to business trends. 


~ ~ -~ For the first time in history, the United States Government 
provides, in the New 1950 Census, a comprehensive, detailed picture of 
American business. Never before has such a national picture—a factual 
basis for measuring markets—been presented by this or any other source. 
Never before have been available such vital business statistics, such definite 
barometers by which to guide business policy. 


New Light on Distribution Problems 


Distribution, while a new subject for the Census, is an economic problem 
old as society itself. Heretofore there has been but little accurate infor- 
mation reduceable to economic formulae approaching the exactness of 
engineering principles. Today, for the first time, such facts are before 
us. It behooves American men of affairs to understand and apply them. 


~ ~ ~ The new “Outline for Market Surveys,” just off the press, is the 
first exhaustive summary of just what the Distribution Census will show, 
and how, practically, to interpret it. It sets down all the useful factors from 
which to appraise the consuming power of any markel, for any product. It 
shows how to use the Census—and other dependable information—to 


tangible advantage and profit. 


~ ~ » George C. Smith, Director of the Industrial Bureau of St. Louis, 
its author, is a nationally known authority. He is one of America’s leaders 
in studies of scientific business location and community development. 
From a rich background of experience, and as an associate in the produc- 
tion of the first distribution census—undertaken in Baltimore in]927— 
he brings to bear a specialized knowledge and 


a sound perspective which few men possess. 


~ ~ -* This new book—clear, concise, in- 
formative—deserves the thoughtful study of “ 
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every American executive. An edition of = 


moderate size is now available for distribu- INDUSTRIAL BURFAUof 
tion, without charge, to the leaders of business The INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


in this country. You are invited to write—on 


your own business stationery, please—for a 
complimentary copy. Address Dept. C-6, 
é 
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“Every American- 
Should See San Antonio’ 


Come travel back along the in- 
spiring trail of San Antonio’s 
history. Its missions--- outposts 
of civilization in America---were 
old when the Declaration of 
Independence was signed! The 
Alamo, where patriots died for 
Texas liberty, still stands. 

“Every American should see 
San Antonio” is the exclamation 
of travelers thrilled at the charm 
of this city, with its blending of 
the best traditions of colonial 
Spain, the old South and the 
robust West. 

Here is a cosmopolitan center 
in which 20th century pioneers 
are creating wealth and finding 
happiness. Join them this winter, 
whether for pleasure or profit! 


For Free, Illustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 44 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 

















The financial advertisers in The Review 
of Reviews are all members of one or 
more of the following organizations: 


INVESTMENT BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


which serve as the highest criterion of 
selection among financial firms. 



































Cities Service Petroleum subsidiaries 
operate in 26 states, in Canada and 
in foreign countries. 


CITIES SERVICE 


Nine Months Net exeeeds 

Entire Year of 1929 
For the first nine months of 1930 Cities 
Service Company’s net to Common stock 
and reserves was more than $33,111,000— 
more than three and one-half million dol- 
lars greater than for the entire year of 1929. 
By investing in Cities Service Common 
stock you share in the record-breaking and 
growing earnings of the Cities Service 
organization. 





Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Dept. 104 C-190, 60 Wall St., New York 
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THE LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL AT BATON ROUGE 
A new $5,000,000 building was voted by the people on November 4. 


there was: “The Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States: 
Shall it be retained?” The voters said 
No by 173,000 to 49,000—in the propor- 
tion of 3% to 1. 

Illinois voters were given an oppor- 


tunity to express their opinion upon 
three Wet proposals: (1) Shall the 
Eighteenth Amendment be repealed? (2) 
Shall Congress modify the Volstead Act 
so that the same shall not prohibit bev- 
erages which are not in fact intoxicating 








GOVERNORS ELECTED 
NOVEMBER 4 


PIaDAMA:: 6536.66: ose B. M. Miller, 
i George W. P. Hunt, 
Harvey Parnell, 

James Rolph, Jr., 

William H. Adams, 

Wilbur L. Cross, 

are 


* 


* 


Harry H. Woodring, 
William T. Gardiner, 
Albert C. Ritchie, 
Massachusetts Joseph B. Ely, 
Michigan Wilber M. Brucker, 
Minnesota. .Floyd B. Olson, Farmer- Laborite 
Nebraska Charles W. Bryan, D. 
Fred B. Balzar, R.* 


* 


Maryland. 
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New Hampshire 
New Mexico Arthur Seligman, D. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, D.* 
George F. Shafer, R.* 
George White, D. 

i H. Murray, D. 
Julius L. Meier, Independent 
Gifford Pinchot, R. 
..Norman S. Case, R.* 
Ibra C. Blackwood, D. 
Warren E. Green, R 
Henry H. Horton, D. 
Ross D. Sterling, D. 

R 

R 

R 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Stanley C. Wilson, 
F. LaFollette, 
Frank C. Emerson, 


*Reélected. 

The election in Maine was held on Sep- 
tember 8, 1930. 

Democratic Governors succeed Repub- 
licans in Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, and Ohio. 

The election in Kansas was close; final 
count may show the election of Frank 
Haucke, R 


SENATORS ELECTED 
NOVEMBER 4 


John H. Bankhead, 
John T. Robinson, 
Edward P. Costigan, 
Daniel O. Hastings, 
William J. Harris, 
William E. Borah, 
James Hamilton Lewis, 
SOWA 3s oe ich ce L. J. Dickinson, 
George McGill, 
Arthur Capper, 

Ben Williamson, 
Judge M. M. Logan, 


Huey P. Long, 


~ 


+t 


* 


Massachusetts... . Marcus A. Coolidge, 
Michigan James Couzens, 
Minnesota Einar Holdale, 
Mississippi Pat Harrison, 
Thomas J. Walsh, 
George W. Norris, 
New Hampshire Henry W. Keyes, 
New Jersey Dwight W. Morrow, 
New Mexico........... S. G. Bratton, 
North Carolina Josiah W. Bailey, 
Robert J. Bulkley, 
Thomas P. Gore, 
Charles L. McNary, 
James J. Davis, 
Jesse H. Metcalf, 
James F. Byrnes, 
William J. Bulow, 
William E. Brock, 
Cordell Hull, 


Morris Sheppard, 
Virginia Carter Glass, 
West Virginia M. M. Neely, 
i Robert D. Cary, 


* 


* 


* 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


am 


* 


* * 


PIOS VOVOPAPOVIVZZAOOVO ZORA OO POXOZODOUN 
22O9 UPOPOROD! 


*Reélected. 

Democratic Senators succeed Republi- 
cans in Colorado, Illinois, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, West Virginia. 
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States 


as determined in accordance with the 
laws of the respective states? (3) Shall 
the Illinois prohibition act be repealed? 


@ © OrEGoN voters did a full day’s 
work on November 4. A ballot which 
we have before us, for the city of Port- 
land, is 40 inches long and 14 inches wide. 
Senator, Governor, Congressman, mem- 
bers of the upper and lower branches of 


the legislature, judges, district attorney, | 
county commissioners, city commission- | 
ers; one was asked to vote for thirty- | 
seven Officials. But that was not all. | 
One’s opinion was asked upon twenty- | 


six varieties of propositions too difficult 
or too important for the legislature to 
settle. Shall fishing in Rogue River, with 
anything but rod or line held in hand, 
be prohibited? The sportsmen lost by a 
small majority, the salmon canners won. 
Shall the state have a cabinet form of 
government? The voters said No, de- 
cisively. Shall the state have a Lieuten- 
ant-Governor? Three Governors have 
died or resigned in recent years, but the 
voters said No. Shall the tax on in- 
comes, adopted by the legislature, be 
approved? It was. Shall the sale of 
cigarettes within the state be prohibited? 
Fifty thousand voters said Yes, but three 
times as many thought otherwise. 
Michigan citizens were asked to ap- 
prove a tax on cigarettes (two cents on 
each package of twenty), not as a pro- 
hibitory measure but as a means of rais- 
ing revenue. There were 22 votes 
against for every vote favoring the tax. 


@ @ Louvrsrana decided to abandon its 
historical Capitol and erect instead a 
$5,000,000 edifice more in keeping with 
the times. The voters also ratified a 
bond issue of $68,000,000 for improved 
highways, and a plan for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the 
state—which means the improvement of 
rural schools. They accepted an increase 
of 1 cent a gallon in the tax on gasoline. 
The 5-cent tax levied in New Orleans 
becomes 6 cents; elsewhere a 4-cent tax 
is advanced to 5 cents. Altogether there 
were eight propositions submitted to the 
voters of Louisiana. They were approved 
by extraordinarily large pluralities. 


® @ Kansas rejected a proposal that: 
“The state shall have power to levy and 
collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
source’ derived, which taxes may be 
graduated and progressive.” 

Arizona voted to require that employ- 
ment on public works shall be limited 
to citizens; that fiscal matters shall be 
voted upon only by owners of property. 

Arkansas citizens approved an initia- 


tive act providing for the compulsory | 
reading of the Bible in state-supported | 


schools, and also accepted an income tax. 

Nebraska voters approved a plan per- 
mitting municipal electric and power 
plants to extend their lines to serve 
farmers and others in outlying districts. 


Oregon similarly approved a proposal | 
to create people’s utility districts for the | 
development, distribution, and sale of | 


water, water power, and electricity. 
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GoLpEN RULE WEEK 
tsa bift to Starving Children 


“GOLDEN RULE WEEK” December 7-14 
Send Check to “GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION”’ 


Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Canadian Pacific 


Wintering 


in America 


“ 

So« LIKE IT HOT, some like it 
cold,’ may apply to more 
things than pease porridge. Winter in 
America for instance. Are you one of 
the devotees of King Winter who enjoys 
the icy wind cutting fire into your 
cheeks as you coast down a white hill- 
side? Do you love to hear the howling 
cold rattle shutters and doors while you 
watch blazing logs snap and sparkle in 
the chimney? Or do you like roses at 
Christmas, and prefer to win your fash- 
ionable tan while swinging golf clubs at 
Southern Pines or lolling on Florida 
sands? Whatever your tastes, you are 
lucky to be an American, for Amer- 
icans can take their winter hot or cold, 
as they will, or they may even order a 

little of each. 

Despite the prevalent idea that sum- 
mer is vacation time, increasingly larger 
numbers of persons migrate in winter. 
From Florida to California our south- 
land is sprinkled with resorts where 
colonists settle for long or short periods. 
In the north the shots of hunters’ guns 
have not died down before skiers, skat- 
ers, and coasters flock to sporting cen- 
ters in the United States and Canada. 
Such holidays may be week-end excur- 
sions planned for business people, tours 
arranged by travel agencies, or long 
stays in one place. The present space 
does not permit the listing of all resorts 
with their special attractions. The selec- 
tion is merely typical of the rich offer- 
ings in different sections of the country. 


Long before the day of the automo-* 


bile, airplane, and locomotive, the car- 
104 


riages of southern gentry rumb'ed over 
roads leading to the hot and sulphur 
springs of Virginia and what is now 
West Virginia. At these famous old 
spas, besides the medicinal waters, rid- 
ing, golf, and walking in the temperate 
weather are still enjoyed throughout 
the year. Farther south one enters the 
resort areas of the Carolinas, where 
bracing pine-scented air adds to the en- 
joyment of outdoor sports. On the coast, 
Charleston with its colonial architecture, 
and matchless gardens along the languid 
river, has long attracted visitors. 


Georcia, Augusta is a promi- 
nent sporting center. The city it- 
self contains much of historical interest. 
Outside its limits are the plantations of 
wealthy residents, modern clubs, and ho- 
tels. It is the sportsman’s paradise. 
Horns resound daily through the green 
woods, and red-coated hunters follow 
the baying hounds. ~The favorite chase 
is the fox, but the initiate also enjoy 
scouting out the ‘possum by moonlight. 
In March there is a grand hunt break- 
fast, a horse show, dinner, and ball, suit- 
able climax to the gay events of the 
season. 

Augusta is also famous for golf, tennis, 
and polo. The Southeastern Open Golf 
Championship matches, last year won by 
Bobby Jones, are played there, and the 
South Atlantic States tennis tournaments 
have been held there for twenty-five 
years or more. 

The much heralded resorts of eastern 
Florida need no comment. Less com- 

















SUNSHINE PREFERRED 


When it comes to winter holidays, 
American sunshine plays its part both 
north and south. Left, topping a hill 
in Quebec, where youngsters are 
brought up on skis. Below, the same 
season in Florida, where palm trees 
cast their shadows and winter mer- 
maids gather suntan. 





monly known are the semi-tropical 
shores of West Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas. Ambition 
and enterprise may convert this part of 


the United States into an American 
Riviera. The irregular shore-line along 
the blue Gulf of Mexico is lined with 
beaches protected from storms. Already 
beautiful cities—among them Pensacola, 
Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston— 
with their winter estates and hotels, are 
sought out by those who know the charm 
of that warm country. Many of the old 
towns in the Mississippi area retain the 
atmosphere of the French and Spanish 
settlements which they once were. 
Those who seek to avoid harsh north- 
ern winters continue to go in increasing 
numbers to the ever popular Pacific 
coast. The All-Year Club of Southern 
California publishes a booklet telling 
what can be done in one month for $215. 
Two thousand questionnaires were sent 
out to visitors asking what features par- 
ticularly appealed to them. Leading in 
popularity were—the climate, the sky- 
high mountains, the vast Pacific, old 
Spanish missions, oranges, flowers, the 
desert, old Mexico, and Hollywood. With 
such a list in hand the itinerary was 
made up. It includes visits to orange 
groves, the movie kingdom, and ostrich 
farms, and allows time for fishing, golf, 
and mountain climbing. In fact, Cali- 
fornia is a rare place where one may 
swim on one day and toboggan in the 
mountains on the next. All the pleas- 
ures of foreign travel—glimpses of Mexi- 
can and Spanish towns, the Oriental 
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lava 


quarters of San Francisco that are larger 
than some cities in China, acres of flow- 
ers and desert, backed by snow-peaked 
mountains, and other points always 
novel to the non-resident—are included 
in the long, narrow state of California. 

Although a great many people travel 
southward to escape the rigors of north- 














ern winters, there are others who wel- | 
come the contrast of a snapping cold 


holiday. Visitors and _ residents of 
Seattle in the Pacific Northwest allow 
seasonal enjoyments to overlap. Despite 
its situation the climate is temperate, 
for the shore is washed by the Japan 
Current. In Seattle and adjacent terri- 
tory riding and golf are year-round 
sports and the tennis season opens in 
January. 

Towering behind the city is Mount 
Rainier, 14,408 feet high, its snowy 
crown reflected in Lake Washington. 
From that one majestic peak flow more 
glaciers than all those of Switzerland. 
While marigolds bloom in the valley, 
snow and ice sports are the order of the 
day within a few hours’ climb. Groups 
of mountaineers spend their holidays in 
snow-bound cabins high in the moun- 
tains. Long days are spent outdoors— 
skiing, climbing, and coasting. In the 
evenings after a hot dinner, one listens to 
the roaring fire vie with the howling 
wind outside the cabin. There is enter- 
tainment, dancing, and singing, and 
finally bed, very welcome after a strenu- 
ous day in the fresh air. 


HROUGHOUT the northern United 

States and Canada, winter is a 
carnival season. Quebec, Lucerne, and 
Banff are the most popular Canadian 
resorts featuring sports. Along the 
streets of old Quebec stand ice sculp- 
tures on tall pedestals. Outside the 
city white fields are gay with squads of 
snow-shoers, dressed in the brilliant 
colors of their clubs, and singing rollick- 
ing French ballads. In these places ama- 
teurs may watch with awe the skill of 
the champion skater as he dances over 
the ice, or thrill with the ski jumper as 
he flies high above the snow hills. 
There are dog sled races, cross country 
snow-shoe and ski races, night skating 
while a band plays on the shore, and the 
ice reflects colored streamers from the 
Japanese lanterns which light the lake. 

At Lake Placid in northern New York 
state, speed skaters of Europe will com- 
pete this season with Americans in 
preparation for the Olympic Winter 
Games which will be held there in 1932. 
The village has arranged an elaborate 
series of winter events. There will be 
speed and figure skating, curling, ski- 
joring—the skier being towed by racing 
horses or automobiles — toboganning, 
baseball on the ice, skate and ski sailing, 
mardi gras events, and every gay amuse- 
ment of the winter. 

Meanwhile throughout the country, 
towns, cities, and rural districts hold 
their own festivities to celebrate winter 
in the manner suited to their situation. 
And whether you are office-bound or a 
person of leisure, you can enjoy at least 
a week-end of winter gaiety. 











apes supreme distinction in far southwestern motoring 
or those who would play—for days or weeks—along 
Santa Fe rails to or from California or southern Arizona. 

Every intriguing corner of the Spanish-Indian South- 
west is conveniently accessible in the Harveycar way, made 
doubly delightful by the unique and informative Harvey- 
Car courier service. 


Frijoles-Puye Indian-detour 
Two days — $40.00 
Room with bath at beautiful La Fonda, Old 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. Harveycar limousine 
to Frijoles Canyon, Puye Cliff-dwellings, San 
Ildefonso and Santa Clara Indian pueblos. 
Train to train at Lamy, New Mexico. 


The Taos Indian-detour 
Three days — $65.00 
Two nights at La Fonda, one at Don Fernando 
de Taos. Frijoles Canyon, Puyé cliff-dwell- 
ings; San Ildefonso, Santa Clara and Taos 
pueblos in 350 magnificent miles by Harvey- 
car limousine. Lamy to Lamy, New Mexico. 


Also a One Day Detour at nominal charge. 


There are a score of other Harveycar Indian-detours, daily 
or by arrangement — of every length, to any objective. 


HARVEYCAR INDIAN-DETOURS, 902-A, Santa Fé, New Mexico 
Please send free copy of Indian-detours booklet and map. 
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A File of the Review of Reviews in Bound 


Form Is a History of the Last 40 Years 










Think of the encyclopedic value of a file of this magazine which misses nothing of 
importance in these eventful years that you are living. 

A glance at the index of the last bound volume should convince any reader that the 
time to start a bound fle is now. Bound volume 81 is now ready. 

We recently visited the work-shop of a history writer and saw a complete file of the 
Review of Reviews. We expressed surprise, wheret upon the author remarked: “Where 
else could you get so accurate and complete a chronicle of events—and all indexed, too?’ 
Man ilies have such libraries but it is now impossible to get complete years. Why 
not sta his series now for yourself and your family 1930 is a great year in the 
world’ tory. Our offer: We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in the 
new red binding for $2.00 a volume which includes the expressage on the shipment of 
the volumes. You pay the cost of getting the old numbers to us. If you have mislaid 
a few numbers so that the series is not complete, we will supply the missing numbers 


at the regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Scotland 


Remembers ‘° 


'S COTLAND has built the greatest 
war memorial in the world,” 
writes H. V. Morton in his travel book, 
“In Search of Scotland.” “There is more 
pride and less regret in it than in any 
war memorial in the world.” 

The shrine, rising from the virgin 
rock, is the highest building in Edin- 
burgh. It faces north, with east and west 
transepts which are divided into bays 
lit by stained glass windows. Here 
regimental memorials and the names of 
Scotland’s 100,000 war dead, listed in 
books on bronze lecterns, are on display. 
The windows paint the picture of war, 
with the Women’s Window full of far- 
merettes gathering the harvest, factor- 
ettes making munitions, and nurses giv- 
ing relief. No aspect of Armageddon has 
been omitted, from Zeppelins to troop- 
ships. 

There is a place of prayer behind 
bronze gates. From the stone vault 
hangs the great figure of St. Michael in 
armor, feet trampling the spirit of evil. 
And round the shrine is a long bronze 
procession of every Scottish type of 
World War participant. They are neither 
glorified nor debased, but are portrayed 
with strikingly dispassionate realism. 
The surgeon, the doughboy, the flyer, the 
sailor, the nurse, the woman auxiliary; 
all are there. At a window hangs the 
Spirit of Man, triumphant on his cross 
with unpierced hands. On an outcrop- 
ping of virgin rock stands an_ altar, 
guarded by four kneeling angels. On 
the altar is a casket in which lie the 
hundred thousand Scottish names in 
memory of whom the great shrine 
stands. 

“The shrine is a lament in stone, the 
greatest of Scotland’s laments, with all 
the sweetness of pipes crying among the 
hills,” says the author. 


Modern Men 
of the Stone Age 


+ ferme KNOWLEDGE of the Stone 
Age need not come from history 
books and museums only. Last summer 
Herbert Spencer Dickey and his party 
explored the region far up the Orinoco 
River in search of its source. Although 
they did not succeed in this quest, in the 
South American hinterland they met 
and studied the Guaharibo Indians, a 
tribe whose mode of living is a throw- 
back to prehistoric times. 

“Saffron yellow, stark naked, small but 
beautifully built, the Guaharibos have 
the reputation of habitually driving ex- 
peditions from their territory with show- 
ers of poisoned arrows shot from enor- 
mous bows. We nevertheless found 
them meek and mild, fearful with rea- 
son of the white man, but ready to wel- 
come him when he appears among them 
—bearing gifts,” writes Dr. Dickey in the 
New York Times Magazine. 

The white men, Guaicas, whom the 


Guaharibos fear, are a hostile pale-faced 
tribe. Periodically they swoop down 
upon the Guaharibos, plunder their vil- 
lages and carry off their wives. 

After gaining the friendship of the In- 
dians by presenting knives and amusing 
them with matches and songs, Dr. Dickey 
and his companions were able to dis- 
cover some of the habits of this little 
known tribe. 

The Guaharibos are polygamous. 
Their marriages are arranged during 
babyhood when the father of the girl has 
to supply a dot—baskets of vegetables, 
bows and arrows, and the like. Other 
wives are chosen according to fancy of 
the young warriors. The suitor pre- 
sents the guardian of his chosen lady 
with a club. If the match is approved, 
he receives a staggering blow on the 
head and then carries off his bride as 
well as he may. Wives are the humble 
and obedient slaves of their lords. 


ATIVES in their cone-shaped huts 
live under the rule of the 
grandfather—Quirichaua. He designates 
who shall fish, and who shall farm, and 
also serves as tribal medicine man and 
undertaker. Old, maimed, and useless 
people are considered a liability and must 
die. The Quirichaua selects these unfor- 
tunates who are taken into the forest, 
placed on a pile, and shot full of poi- 
soned arrows. Their bones are buried. 
Many are the magic spells contrived 
by the Quirichaua to defeat the powers 
of evil. Everything is treated with 
magic, from stomach ache to ill-fated 
battle. The old man and his sons gather 
in a hut and eat tobacco juice until they 
are thoroughly nicotinized. Then they 
dream dreams. In the full of the moon 
a row of cornstalks must be uprooted 
and planted upside down. A nine-year- 
old girl must draw ten buckets of water 
from the river and be bathed in it by one 
of the sons while the moon is dark. 

If the magic works, great is the cele- 
bration. Tribesmen and women dance 
and drink, and finally an effigy of the 
evil spirit is brought and burned before 
the Quirichaua. 

Dr. Dickey hopes to return to the 
region next spring, not only to study the 
customs of this strange tribe in greater 
detail, but to find the Guaica, enemy of 
the Guaharibo, who may be the White 
Indian of legend. 


Shylock Goes 
to Persia 


pe: SHAKESPEARE is gener- 
ally accredited with a sort of 
universality—all things to all people— 
but a presentation of his “Merchant of 
Venice” in Persian, by Persians, and for 
Persians, is decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary. Such a performance has taken 
place in Teheran. The house was 
packed, although there were no women 
present either as actors or audience, and 
but two occidentals witnessed the show. 

The absence of women from the cast, 
however, harked back to Elizabethan 


s 
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times; and the Persian reception of 
Shylock was what might have been 
expected from an anti-Semitic Tudor 
crowd. 

“Considering that Elizabethan England 
greeted the performance of Shylock with 
a happy storm of hisses and howls,” 
writes Jackson Fleming in Travel, “they 
would have understood far better than 
we the riotous appreciation of that Zoro- 
astrian-Mohammedan audience in Te- 
heran, which saw Shylock interpreted, 
not as we generally interpret him, but 
as he was portrayed by Burbage under 
the personal inspiration of the author.” 

Six hundred crowded the little theater 
of the Zoroastrian school—an audience of 
turbans and “pullman caps” (worn by 
progressive Persians). There was one 
occidental touch. The performance was 
scheduled for six o’clock and actually 
started after eight! Shylock himself was 
squat and spiderlike, with reddish hair 
and a beard turning gray. His diaboli- 
cal reserve, his crafty persistence, and 
his grotesque self-pity made an im- 
pression divergent from the figure 
familiar to us. The Persian audience de- 
manded a thoroughly hateful Shylock in 
order that they might enthusiastically 
loathe him. Aside from religion, ortho- 
dox Mohammedans despise usury— 
which made the Jew a special aversion. 
Sir Henry Irving’s sympathetic inter- 
pretation would be mobbed in Teheran. 

Says the writer: “It is only truth to 
say that Shakespeare gained new laurels 
that evening in the land of Xerxes and © 
Darius, of Hafiz, Sa’adi, Jami, Firdansi, 
Omar Khayyam—a land possessing the 
classic tradition scarcely less than China, 
India, or France. . . . The very com- 
mendable Shylock was a swarthy and 
sophisticated fire-worshipper of thirty- 
four, a graduate of the Presbyterian 
American College of Teheran.” Portia 
was portrayed by a calldw boy bedecked 
in a frizzled wig of dark hair. Shades of 
Ellen Terry! 


Travel 


Sidelights 


$= HUNDRED AND FIFTY delegates 
from sixty nations, colonies, 
and dependencies, attended the Interna- 
tional Road Conference which met in 
Washington in October. This is the first 
time in the twenty-two years of its ex- 
istence that the association has met in 


America. Said Secretary Stimson: 

“In our country we have seen the im- 
proved road and motor vehicle reach out 
into areas as yet untouched by other 
forms of transportation. We have seen 
the farmer brought into every-day com- 
munication with the city; new breadth 
given to the life of the urban dweller; 
commerce quickened; new forces brought 
to play in the daily battle against disease 
and other foes of organized society. No 
less important and significant are the in- 
ternational results of closer communica- 
tion between nations.” 

(Continued on page 111) 
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It’s “Summer” 
in California .... 


Oranges and red roses in bloom 
along palm bordered boulevards 
by the blue Pacific. Come now 
and enjoy the beauty and romance 
of this semi-tropic paradise .. . 
live in the warm outdoors... play 
golf on sporty green fairways. 

















A Palm Bordered Boulevard in Sunny California 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


Every comfort of de luxe travel. Observation club car, bath, 
barber, maid, manicure and hairdresser—no extra fare. 


Only Union Pacific Offers You Such Service 


Largest fleet of daily trains to 
California, led by the Los Angeles 
Limited and the Overland Limited 
via the world’s smoothest roadbed. 
Observation and dining cars on all 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Department 202, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Name 


Please send me complete information and booklets about 


trains. Convenient service from Chi- 
cago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Frequent 
and convenient sailings from Pacific 
Coast ports to Hawaii and the Orient. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


















FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST HOTELS, Inc. 
under HAL THOMPSON management 


poner the opening on 

December [5th, 1930, of 
the Hotel Royal Worth in West 
Palm Beach, Hotel Tampa Ter- 
race in Tampa, Hotel Lakeland 
Terrace in Lakeland, Hotel Sar- 
asota Terrace in Sarasota, and 
Hotel Manatee River at Brad- 
enton, for the winter season. 
The Hotel Floridan in Tampa 
and Hotel Dixie Court in West 
Palm Beach, are open the year 
‘round. 


At each of these new modern 


Florida hotels you will find a 
warm welcome awaiting you. 
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The Hotel Tampa Terrace, right in the heart of 
Tampa, is a delightful modern hotel, operated on 
the American plan, 


~ Hotel Royal Worth on the 
Palm Drive at West Palm Beach 



































HE sun, according to legend perches atop the famous torii at Miyajima, heralding the 
approach of dawn. Ancient custom says that no one may be born, no one may die — 
nothing may be permitted to disturb the eternal serenity of this Sacred Island. 

Japan is a vast gallery of just such beautiful pictures ....and the Japan Tourist 


Bureau seeks to make them living, memorable realities to more American tourists, 











through a most unique travel service. 

It is convenient, for instance, to know before sailing just what room one will occupy in a fine, 
typically western hotel at Tokyo ... how long it will take to go in Pullman luxury, by “limited” 
from Yokohama to Kobe ... where the smart shops are... what is par on Japan’s great golf courses. 
It is possible, too, to have all the difficult details handled in advance... steamer, hotel, railroad 
bookings .. « tours planned, itineraries suggested ... travelers’ cheques ... all without charge. 

The Japan Tourist Bureau is a non-commercial organization. Its branches and facilities are world- 


wide. It will be honored to serve you in planning your trip to Japan and the Orient. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China 
are reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, 


Canadian Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line. Full infor- TOURIST BUREAU 


mation will be furnished by — of these Lines, oy rae c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, One Madison Ave.,N. ¥.C. 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. Write for booklet. c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 











How,to make the most of 


oiet 


oe can make every precious vacation moment re- 
turn its fullest measure of play, rest, health and 
stimulating new experience in Southern California this 
winter. For no other single place offers so many ways 
of making winter playtime memorable. 

For instance, there’s the winter desert, with a bril- 
liant oasis like Palm Springs, the new mecca for those 
who know the world’s most fascinating playgrounds. 
You'll learn its mysterious lure while day-long sunshine 
gives you a coat of winter tan. 

Nearby are pine-bordered lakes a mile above the sea 
...snow-peaked mountains sheltering fertile valleys 
colorful with orange groves and roses. 

Your favorite sport... golf... polo... tennis... 
riding ...all are here at thcir sportiest. 

Or you can bask beside the friendly Pacific... sail its 
smooth waters to pleasure-islands jutting out of the 
blue. 

Get a touch of foreign glamour in Old Mexico, in 
California’s ancient Spanish Missions and in the archi- 
tecture they reflect today. 

Then explore the gay cafes, night clubs and theaters 
of Hollywood ... attend unique “‘first-nights” with the 
stars. Cosmopolitan, hospitable Los Angeles is next 
door, and near it over famous highways charming cities 
like Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, Glendale, Long Beach 
and Pasadena. New things to see and do at every turn. 

You can stay six months and do something different 
every day. Or if time is limited, even a two-weeks vaca- 
tion gives you at least eleven days actually here from 
most points in the country. 

Because Southern California is a year ’round vacation 
land you escape “‘peak prices’ necessary in short-season 
resorts. Ample accommodations. In fact, living costs 
here are less than the national average.* You can play 
all winter long and spend no more than at home! 








The desert near Palm Springs 


New Free Vacation Book 


We have prepared a suggested outline of a month’s 
stay in California, including dozens of interesting gra- 
vure photographs of Southern California scenes, map, 
information about routes and itemized cost figures. 
Send the coupon now for your free copy of this re- 
markable book. 

If you wish another beautiful Southern California 
book—containing 71 large gravure photographs, send 
4c to cover mailing cost. 

Executives and Investors: Los Angeles County oil 
ficlds represent an investment of 750 millions . . . the 
agricultural industry over 400 millions. The port of 
Los Angeles is second only to New York in volume of 
export tonnage. 


*Based on U. S. Gov’t surveys for food, rent, fuel and light. 





S a 3 . 
Golf beside the blue Pacific .. . outdoor sports all winter 

All-Year Club of Southern California, Div. 12-E 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(Check if desired). [] Please send me free one-month’s 
Illustrated Winter Itinerary with itemized figures on costs 
while in Southern California. 

(Check if desired). [] 4c in stamps (postage cost) en- 
closed. Send ‘Southern California through the Camera. 
Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 
(Los Angeles [] Orange [] Santa Barbara [] San Bernardino 


[J Los Angeles Sports [] Riverside [J Ventura [J San Diego 
Name Street 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
LLity —__. State _________———= | 
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(Continued from page 106) 

After the congress, 300 delegates were 
taken in three groups to inspect the 
highways of the North, South, and 
Middle Atlantic states. Among them was 
Dr. Angelo Mariotti, professor of eco- 
nomics at the Royal University in Rome, 
and general manager of the Italian State 
Tourist department. Signor Mariotti is 
distinguished as the world’s first profes- 
sor of Tourist Economics, sponsored by 
the fascist government. This winter he 
will give a series of lectures in Rome 
for hotel executives and public officials, 
on the way to make tourist travel in 
Italy most enjoyable. 

The Italian government is doing much 
to encourage travel within her borders. 
New motor roads, wide and safe, have 
been constructed between important 
cities and tourist centers. If plans of the 
engineers materialize, there will be a 
continuous motor road from Milan in 
the north to Reggio in the toe of Italy, 
within the next few years. 


e@ e@ Tue N. Y. K. (Japan Mail) has 
announced the establishment of tourist 
information offices on board each of its 
new super-motor ships—the Asama 
Maru, the Tatsuta Maru, and the Chi- 
chibu Maru—which sail from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to ports of the 
Orient. 


@ ¢ In THE NoT too distant future New 
York and Berlin, Germany, may be 
within a six-hour air spin of each other. 
News has leaked out via the New York 
Times that the Junkers company of Ger- 
many has been secretly constructing 
parts for a new stratosphere plane which 
will make such a feat possible. Accord- 
ing to the report, planes will resemble 
small-scale Zeppelins into which wheels 
and landing apparatus may be drawn up 
during flight. This would make it pos- 
sible for the plane to float if forced down 
over water. Other features are the pos- 
sibility of rising to a height of 35,000 or 
40,000 feet, and making a speed of 500 
or more miles an hour. If all goes well 
it is said that trial flights will take place 
in about a year. 


@ @ ‘YouTH HOSTELS, a post-war de- 
velopment in Germany, have been 
adopted in England. They are sleeping 
huts where energetic hikers who walk 
into remotc country places may spend 
the night for a shilling. Such hostels 
have been established already in the 
Lake District, along Hadrian’s Wall and 
in the Derbyshire hills. Now Liverpool 
is planning a chain in North Wales. 
Walkers are given accommodations in 
preference to bicyclers, and first place 
will be given to young people under 
twenty-five. A plain, clean place to 
wash, cook, and sleep is provided by the 
hostels. 


@ @ SPECIAL BOAT TRAINS via the Santa 
Fé railroad, will run from New York and 
Chicago to Los Angeles during the win- 
ter tourist season, connecting with Janu- 
ary and February sailings of the Lasco 
flagship, City of Los Angeles. 

















@ @ Dr. GLENN L. Jepsen, director of 
the Scott Fund Expedition of Princeton 
University, made the first discovery of 
dinosaur eggs in America recently. 
These eggs, found in southern Montana, 
are rough, black, and pitted. Near them 
in the same strata was unearthed a 
mammal’s tooth. 

Dr. C. P. Berkley of Columbia Univer- 
sity declared that the tooth is significant, 
for it is believed that mammals fed on 
dinosaur eggs thus causing the extinction 
of the dinosaur. 


@ @ BRITISH SHIP LINES are meeting the 
challenge of German transatlantic com- 





petition by forming a gigantic pool of in- | 
terests. Sailings of the Cunard, White | 
Star, Anchor, Red Star, Canadian Pacific, | 


and Atlantic Transport lines will hence- 
forth be planned to eliminate wasteful 
competition. According to the new ar- 
rangement, during the slack winter sea- 
son only four westbound sailings a week 


will be made, in contrast to twelve of the | 


summer months. 


The pool, a kind of gentlemen’s agree- | 


ment, will include fifty-two ships valued | 
at $275,000,000. It will affect the ports of | 


Southampton, Liverpool, Glasgow, Lon- 
don, New York, Boston, and Montreal. 


@ ¢ THE taTesr development in the 
Pan-American Highway plan is to ex- 
tend the road northward to Alaska. 
President Hoover has appointed a com- 
mission to estimate the cost of such a 
project. A road from Puget Sound to 
Alaska would lie largely in British 
Columbia, but because of the advantage 
to United States citizens, the expense 
would be shared by both governments. 





The Pacific Coast along which a road | 


would run is remarkable for wild game 
and beautiful scenery. 


Travel 
Articles 


his GIANT THAT Is NEw York, by 
Frederick Simpich; The National 
Geographic, November. Even New 
Yorkers will want to read the story and 
examine the remarkable pictures of the 
world’s largest city. 

Some Haunts or Cxi1o in America, by 
A. F. Kindersley; The Contemporary 
Review, London, November. A visitor 
to America describes historic spots from 
Boston to Santa Barbara, and comments 
on their significance. 

Tue Desert METROPOLIS oF Siwa, by 
Paul S. McElroy, Travel, November. 
Siwa, a city of 4000-inhabitants in an 
oasis of the Sahara, was once the seat of 
the famed oracle, Jupiter Ammon, was 
the original city of sky-scrapers, and 
tcday is one of the most interesting 
places in North Africa. 

Nomap, by T. R. Ybarra; The North 
American Review, November. The author 
is a newspaper man who has always 
traveled, but his record was made when 
he visited fifteen countries in fifteen 





months. He tells of impressions and ex- | 


periences in each place. 
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HAVANA 


RAVEL to Miami or Havana as 

fashion decrees . . . by water. 
Sail on a big modern Clyde-Mal- 
lory Liner, to your favorite South- 
ern resort. Live in the smart man- 
ner of cosmopolitan New York... 
taste the exhilaration of present 
day sea-going refinements . . . dis- 
cover why exacting travelers find 
so much of the unusual in this short, 
refreshing ocean jaunt. 











Direct express service New York to 
Miami every Saturday in Decem- 
ber; every Wednesday and Satur- 
day, January to April. Direct over- 
night service between Miami and 
Havana, January to April. Sailings 
New York to Jacksonville, calling 
at Charleston, every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. Attractive 
all-expense tours to Miami and 
Havana and other famous South- 
ern resorts. 


Automobiles Carried 
For complete information apply 545 Fifth 
Avenue, or Pier 36, North River, New 
York—offices also in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago—or consult any authorized 
Tourist Agent. 
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in Augusta 
by O.B. Keeler 


In this fascinating little booklet, **O, B.”’ has 
described Augusta’s championship courses, 
famous as offering America’s finest winter 
golf. He tells how Bobby Jones started on his 
way toward the Grand Slam ofGolf by winning 
the Southeastern Open here. ** The best tour- 
nament golf Bobby ever played,” according to 
O. B. Keeler. All outdoor sports are available 
in this gracious and inv igorating climate. And 
here are some of the world’s magnificent re- 
sort hotels. For free copy of**Golfia Augusta,” 
address Chamber of Commerce. 


ugusta 


ORGIA 
The Finest Winter Golf in America 








Quality Service to Advertisers 
WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 
reading tables of the best homes in North 
America every month throughout the year. Its 
pages are regularly read by families who can 
afford and always desire the best of everything. 
Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments, featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 


DEL PIEDRA CALIF. 








PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


WONDER VALLEY 





OPEN YEAR AROUND 
Mount a Western cow pony and explore the miles) — 
of mountain and canyon trails of this ranch in 
Wonder Valley Sleep like a log in rustic cabins with 
stone fireplaces and comfortable beds. Eat at a table 
laden with home-grown food. Located near Cali- 


Grant, etc. Send for 16-page booklet to 
GEORGE WESTON PIERSON 
DEL PIEDRA 


FRESNO COUNTY. CALIF 


BRAND 


_ HOLLYWOOD CAL. 


HOLLYWOOD 
PLAZA HOTEL 


Popular, modern, family hotel. Most 
convenient for famous studios, theatres, 
shops, ete. Buropes an plan. $3.50 up, 
single. 3 up, double. Write for folder 
illustrating things to see and do 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
ARKANSAS here 


THE ARKANSAS HOT SPRINGS 


Greatest health and pleasure resort in the} 
world. Owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. Two)! 
18-hole Golf Courses. 
toW.E. Chester, Gen, Man., Arlington Hotel 

ARIZONA 

JOKAKE INN 

Post Office Scottsdale, Arizona. Ten miles from 
Phoenix on Desert. American Plan, Finest Accom- 
modations, Horses, Swimming, Tennis. Golf, te 


NEW MEXICO 
THE BISHOP'S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports. Cliff Dwellings. Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere 

































fornia’s great National Parks, Yosemite, General N 









Write for particulars | 


Oe HOTEL- 


FEATURED EVERY MONTH 


cATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTR 


if spac 
THE WHERE-T0.60 BUREAU, Inc., 


AND TRAVEL | 
DEPARTMENT 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 
¢ and fates in our departments write to 

8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


RESORT WY 


IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


Y LIFE, HARPER’S, REVIEW OF 





__ CRUISES-TOURS 


BERMUDA 


The Perfect Vacation Land 
Round Trip — $70 and up | 
| 
| 
| 








Also Special All-Expense Tours 


Sail via the Munson 21,000-ton 
liners. Fastest and steadiest ships. 
All cabins are outside amidship, 
mostly with beds. Excellent cuisine. 
Fortnightly sailings — $. $. Pan 
America. First sailing December 19 
and weekly thereafter. 


NASSAU—HAVANA ano l= 


MIAMI -— 12-day all-expense 
cruises. Fortnightly from New 
York $125 and up. 2 days in Nas- 
sau, 2% in Havana, 2 in Miami. 
Nassou— tine J all-expense tour. 
Steamer round-trip and six days 
at Royal Victoria Hotel (American 
plan) $125 and up. 


WONDERFUL WINDWARD 
§ISLANDS-—To strange, colorful 
ports in Beautiful Tropic Isles. 25 
days—5300 miles—$200—15 ports. 
Sailings every other Thursday. 

S. S$. Western Ocean or S. S$. Muna- 
mer... deck games, gay social 
times...no passports needed. 

Barbados stopover with 8 days at 
Marine Hotel, Bridgetown; inclu- 
sive rates for cruise, $195 and up. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every other Friday from 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
Cool, airy rooms, broad decks, 
vibrationless ships. 
New Orleans to PROGRESO, Yucatan 
Every 10 days. 
Apply any tourist agency or 
M U N sO STEAMSHIP 
LINES 
67 Wall Sereet, New York City 





| 























CLARK’S F ‘AMOUS CRUISES 
Select clientele; most and best for your 
money 
Mediterranean, Jan. 31, 1931, $600 up 
ster Cruise, Apr. 2, Bermuda, $80 up 

orth Cape, June 29, 1931, $550 up 
Europe-Norway, July 4, 1931, $650 up 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 
EUROPE $345 v 


tours with 1st class hotels and proved 
Opportunity to earn 7 





All expense 
service at student rates. 
tour. Write for Booklet W. 


CARLETON TOURS, 5225ih Ave.,N.Y. 
WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE| 


in seven of the best family magazines every month 





simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and} 
will influence all his choices in travel planning, | 
when, where and how to go, with valuable sugges- 


tions regarding the right hotel to mect his desires 


_ NASSAU BAHAMAS | 


No cold, shivery, wintry blasts in the 


BEAUTIFUL, BALMY BAHAMAS 


Isles of Pe rpetual June. 
















______—FLORIDA 


| | 
OSCEOLA-GRAMATAN INN 


AND COTTAGES 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Season January 1st — April 5th 
CHESTER A. WESCOTT, Manager 
A distinctive 
class in the 


of Florida. An 
ideal home for 
families ; 
tages in an 
Orange Grove. 

: ADJOINS one 
of the best 18-hole Golf courses in Florida. The Inn 
accommodates 300 and is located outside but near 
thecity. Near World's finest beach. MODERATE 
RATES. U —~ same ownership Hotel Gramatan, 
Bue ivi N. Same management Summer sea- 
Ison, AL vin Seca Bar Harbor, 


CABANA 
Club and pool-- 


new this season. 
America’s finest 
ocean-front ho- 
tel Opening 
Thanksgiving 
Day. Early Res- 
ervations ad- 
vised. : :; 


















hotelof highest | Js/e, 
: awaits you. . delightful 
bigs orig rela os pet contr Your’ favor 
ite sport—golf, boating, 
Cot-|horseback riding, tennis, 
swimming. 
hotels at varying rates, and 
a climate restful and in- 
vigorating. Come! 


Maine. | Galveston, Tex., for 


tive booklet of 
joys 
for you, 


uses regularly are all quality publications, 
an? welcome visitors monthly in our best 
. |homes and influence quality people everywhere 



















“OALVEGTON TEXAS) 


This Winter 


—enjoy your favorite 
sport here-at less expense 


Head south for Treasure 
A new experience 





















Fine beach 


Write DepartmentW¢-1, 
Chamber of Commerce, 


beautiful descrip- 


in store 


ALVESTON 


- » ON THE GULF 





The seven magazines The Where-to-go Bureau 





Address Dept. “G” 


PINEHURST N. C. 











RONEY PLAZA hotel 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDAr 


nN beautiful, modern, fire- 
Seb, proof hotel of 310 rooms, 


‘each with bath, ae gas accommodations 
of the highest order. Four golf courses. 
Deep sea fishing, swimming, boating, mo- 
toring. A cuisine and service, tested and 
approved from_past seasons and again 
awaiting you. The season opens Dec. 12th. 
| Soren Lund & Son Soreno Lund, Jr. 
Quwners Manager. 














"==" ON TAMPA BAY -—~ 


Fe CORENO 


HOTEL 





OUTDOOR SPORTS 





FRAGRANT PINES 


Enjoy good times on 
5 famous D. J. Ross 
courses(with new grass I 
tees). Riding, tennis, 
etc. Carolina Hotel 
now open. New Holly 
Inn opens Dec. 18. 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 




















Quality Service to Inquirers 


WHERE-TO-GO gives perfectly reliable data to 
readers of the 7 publications we use monthly, 
the cream among American travelers of widest 
experience. This service is gratis. Please en- 
close postage for our expert advice. 





ST-PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
GOLDEN BOUGH INN 


Among Pines and Lakes on Ridge. 11 Miles to 
Bok Singing Tower. Delicious Food Excellent 
TAKE | Make_ Reservations Now. 


KE WALES, FLORIDA 




















Fort Montagu Beach Hotel, Nassau —| !V/ien writing to these advertisers will you 
Open. Fanuary 5th to April 6th. please mention The Where-to-go Bureau? 
| Palatial. fireproof, — overlook ing emerald | 
seas. Every outdoor sport. | CRUISES-TOURS 
NEW ORLEANS LA. esa-tep: 





he St. Charles] 


| Sia 0} 0 (ets 


One of Americas Leading Hotels 
ALFRED S.AMER & CO..Ltd. Proprietors _ 











Where-To-Go for Jan. closes Nov. 25 














All Fxpenses—9 Conntries 
including Mediterranean 
Foremost Student Tours 
se Gotisied members in 1930 
0 All Expense Tours 


Ist class hotels. Small groups. 





TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 





and all travel nausea, Mothersill’s 
brings perfect comfort on your journeys 
by Sea, Train, Auto or Air. 





More motor travel. Send for bkt. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


He Second Class on ship. | 
154 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON | 
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and return to New York 
in 21 DAYS 


ALL 39 FIRST 

EXPENSES CLASS 
fellewe ira nee *Santa” 

fc Lima, Peru, * et 
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a nating than Paris,” and see the 

tuins of the Incan Civilization. 
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ROUND SOUTH AMERICA TOUR 

Grace Lines to Peru and Chile; 

across Andes by rail to Buenos 

Aires, and steamer to Rio De 

Janeiro and New York 
FASTEST SERVICE to 

SOUTH AMERICA 






ey 





$50 


6 


Express service via the famous 
**Santa”’ fleet augmented by the 
new record breaker “Santa 
Clara” now offers fastest service. 
Cristobal in 5 dayz-=Callao in 9 
days Valparaiso in 16 days. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sq., New York, N.Y. 
14050. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ety EU OPE 


Thotels, meals, pong | = ti 
ope. Write ‘or! toce book! 
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DIRECT TO RIO 12 DAYS 
No Intermediate Stops 


ortnightly service on the 
famous“ Prince ” ships pro- 
vide for the fastest time to Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and 








ROUND Buenos Aires. Accommodations 
WORLD for first class passengers only. 
TOURS Reservations and literature at 


108 authorized tourist agents or 


DAYS Furness Prince Line, 34 White- 
23 hall Street (where Broadway 
PORTS | begins) or 565 5th Ave., New 
$680 | York City. 

FURNESS /7u2C~C LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 





104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-four years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 





Consider —make sure your outing’s success. 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, § Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Early receipt of copy is urgently asked 


The Review of Reviews 


PpWHERE-TO- Ray 


ON CLwY 


HOTEL RESORT & TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 
i _ 


8 WITZERLAND 
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CRUISES-TOURS 









The 
World’s 
Hostess” 


Ir you are looking for 

peace, joy and content- 
ment, not to mention 
opportunities for rejuve- 

nation and intellectual 

| improvement, cease 








further search, for 
Switzerland is 
waiting to gra- 
ciously offer 
you these 
comforts. 
No 
matter what 
season your 
fancy desires re- 
laxation from the 
every-day business of 
life, you will find that 
Switzerland will break its 
heart to please your every 
mood. For complete informa- 
| tion and travel literature write to 
| Swiss Federal Railroads, 


475 Sth Ave., New York City 


















* The 
World’s 
Hostess ” 











CRUISES-TOURS 


ROPE 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


Frequent departures — April to August. 


30 to 65 days. Most comprehensive sight-) 
seeing, widest choice of routes. Experi- 
enced conductors, Complete information 
on request. Send for book W. 

FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Round the World $680 


‘lass. New Motorship. 
‘ALLEN TOURS es 154 Boylston St., Boston 














‘MEDITERRANEAN ®< 





} 








eeccena 


~ A SHORTER) . 


HOMERIC CRUISE! 


To meet repeated suggestions 
that we curtail the duration of 
this Cruise by about threeweeks, 
we have pleasure in announc- 
ing a shorter, but exceedingly 
attractive Homeric itinerary, 
covering the super-eminent 
points of the . 


~Madeira, Casablanca, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, 
Palestine, Egypt, Naples, 
Monaco, Southampton.— 


The great White Star Liner— 
the largest of all cruising steam- 
ers—will sail from New York 
January 24th next; passengers 
may return from Southampton 
by S. S. Majestic, Olympic, 
Homeric or other White Star 
Liners. 

This change of itinerary makes 
possible also a considerable 
reduction in rates: 

Minimum $850 
New York to New York 

We advise early application for 
reservations. Literature and full 
details sent promptly on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON |; 


587 Fifth Ave., New York and Branches |: 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 








1$ 420. - 46 days 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


Ineluding Holy Land 
and Egypt 

$420 Tourist 3rd Cabin covers all a 

afloat and ashore. Brilliant itine 

mous ships. Sailings from Ne os ht 

BRITANNIC (new), January 8, 46 days 

HOMERIC, January 24, 45-57 days. 


WHITE STAR LIN 





80 Principal Offices in the United States 
and Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Lroadway, 
NewYork. Authorized Agents Everywhere. 






































EMPLE 
OURS 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK 
and 6 other countries in 
EUROPE 
$985 
Spring tours ond other tours, $295-$1500 
For complete information oddress 


TEMPLE TOURS 
443 Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass, 











~ Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 





‘Where-To-Go covers monthly the U. S. 
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th PANAMA 
CANAL ixdea- 
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CALIFORNIA 
golden... the 
RECREATION 
among Aca frwnys 

Ask about our Coast-to-Coast ocean voy- 
Som: Sree coun beak to Bomo eore- 


No. 1 B’way, New York; 460 Market St.,San 
Francisco; sor authorized S.S. or R.R. agents. 
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Ask | Where-to-ao Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
mer for space & rates in our department 


| INDIA © 
AUSTRALIA | 
FAR EAST | 


_renmsutane andORIENTAL 
AND 


| pritisH INDIA STEAM — 
| NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


The recognized way to India, © 




















by P. and O. Regular fre- 
quent sailings from London | 
and Marseilles, by large, — 
modern, superbly equipped | © 
liners. Through bookings fo 
Egypt, Sudan, India, Persian © 
Gulf, Burma, Ceylon, Straits — 
Settlements, China, Japan, { f 
East and South Africa, | 
Mauritius, Australasia, etc. © 


» » » Round the World Tours. | 


Write for illustrated catalogue j 
covering services and fares. | | 


CUNARD LINE 
General Agents ' 
25 Broadway, New York | 















WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
can afford and always desire the best of every- 
thing. Seven high class magazines present 
these departments, featuring a large variety of 
Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 
month in the year. They are the sign boards 
of clients whose success has been won by the 
excellence of their entertainment offerings and 
their high standing. 

Our departments undeniably exert the most 
helpful influence upon every member of the 
families where their advice is habitually sought 
and plans made accordingly. 


Remember—smail copy is Big in Where-To-Go 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 











tax payers on $5,000 and over. 
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BREAD LOAF INN 
On a Vermont hillside 
is the home of the 
Middlebury Summer 

School of English. 


Where 


Josie BATTELL, a wealthy Ver- 
monter, was a collector of 
mountains. At the time of his death 
some years ago he owned several peaks 
in his home state. Among them was 
Bread Loaf in the Green Mountains, near 
Middlebury, his residence and the site 
of Middlebury College. And to the col- 
lege the wealthy eccentric bequeathed 
the mountain peak with 30,000 acres of 
woodland and a country inn. The tav- 
ern is high up on the side of the moun- 
tain, some twelve miles from Middle- 
bury. To reach it you drive an arduous 
five miles up a steep road. 

The college was more than a little per- 
plexed. What could it do with the gen- 
erous gift? It is not the business of col- 
lege trustees to manage a roadside inn, 
and it was some time before they hit 
upon a use for the property quite in 
keeping with the function of the college. 
Bread Loaf has become a Summer 
School of English, the mountain quite as 
much as the building; for the inn fur- 
nishes food and shelter, while the coun- 
tryside itself serves as informal class- 
rooms. Robert Frost, an outstanding 
poet, has been one of the strongest in- 
fluences guiding the school, and Mr. 
Frost is opposed to the conventions of 
academic schedules. His ideas are much 
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A group of notable authors 
act as faculty. Standing 
left to right, are Edward 
Weeks, Robert Frost 
Robert ‘Gay, Wilfred 
Davison, Hervey Allen, 
Gorham Munson, Louis 
Untermeyer, and Grant 
Overton. Seated, left to 
tight, are Mrs. Frost, 
Edith Mirrielees, Margaret 
Widdemer, Mrs. Weeks, 
and Mrs. Untermeyer. 





Writers Teach Writers 


By CHESTER MORTON 


like Mark Hopkins’ theory of education: 
the teacher on one. end of a log, the 
pupil on the other. The Vermont retreat 
offers every opportunity for putting this 
theory into practice. 

The president and trustees of Middle- 
bury College decided to utilize the 
buildings and land for the regular Sum- 
mer School of English. The term is six 
weeks, and courses lead to the master’s 
degree. Robert M. Gay, head of the 
English Department of Simmons College 
and an essayist of note, has been dean 
of the Bread Loaf School since the death 
a year ago of Wilfred Davison, formerly 
dean of both college and summer school. 


HE UNIQUE FEATURE of the school 

was instituted in 1926. John 
Farrar, publisher and former editor of 
the Bookman, together with Paul Dwight 
Moody, president of Middlebury, and 
Dean Davison, conceived the idea of a 
Writers’ Conference. He felt the need 
of some agency by which young writers 
could obtain honest and _ impersonal 
criticism of their efforts. It was his 
purpose to bring together writers—and 
writers; those who had succeeded and 
those who had not as yet. Authors, edi- 


tors, critics would be qualified to act as _ 


advisers to men and women who were 


striving to make names for themselves 
in the literary world. 

The Writers’ Conference is distinct 
from the Summer School. It is held 
during the last two weeks of August, 
ending on Labor Day. There are no 
prerequisites for admission, no college 
degrees required. 

“Of course you cannot teach people 
to write,” Mr. Farrar said the other day, 
explaining the project to a representa- 
tive of the Review or Reviews. “But 
you can give them the benefit of your 
own experience. You can show them 
that there are different kinds of writ- 
ing, and tell them what they lead to. 
Many, perhaps, can learn to write fairly 
well and yet never earn a living by 
writing. 

“The real purpose is to give these peo- 
ple a knowledge of what their own capa- 
bilities are. We try to disillusion young 
writers of their fantastic beliefs in re- 
gard to writing, to show them that edi- 
tors have problems, too.” 


UPPOSE YOU ARE trying to write. 
You have had no one to ad- 
vise you, to judge and criticize your 
efforts. You have been working quite 
alone with no way of knowing if there 
is hope for you. You may have finished 
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a novel, or written several short stories, 
or poems, or essays. You apply to Dean 
Gay, who is director of the Conference, 
for admission, giving as much informa- 
tion as possible about your book and 
your background. Luckily you are one 
of approximately fifty persons chosen. 








In August, then, you make your way | 
to.the Vermont mountain, up.the steep | 
There you find | 


road toward the summit. 
a charming, sprawling hotel. It is com- 
fortable with the comfort of the ’seven- 
ties; there are great open fireplaces, 
lamp-lit rooms, shelves stacked with 
books. Beside the main building there 
are cottages scattered over the hillside. 
You are assigned to a room in one of 
them. 

One of the first things you do is to 
hunt up Dean Gay and give him your 
precious manuscripts; he then turns 
them over to the proper persons. If you 
attended the 1930 conference, your novel 
went to Margaret Widdemer, novel- 
ist and poet; your play to Walter Prich- 


| 





ard Eaton, dramatist and critic; poems | 


to Hervey Allen, poet and critic; short 


stories to Miss Edith Mirrielees, writer | 


and teacher; essays to Gorham Munson 
and Theodore Morrison, editors. These 
specialists read your attempts and some- 
times passed them to one another if they 
felt the writing merited that attention. 

Classes of fifty-minute periods are 
held in the mornings at nine, ten, eleven, 
and twelve o’clock. At these meetings 
the writer who is acting as instructor 
lectures on his subject. If you wish, you 
may attend all the classes, and most of 
the students do. In the afternoon there 
are round table conferences, with most 
of the faculty present. Sometimes a 
visiting writer of note sits in, joins the 
regular faculty in discussing the prob- 
lems which face struggling writers. 

Several times a week there are eve- 
ning talks by visitors, such writers as 
Louis Untermeyer, Samuel Merwin, 
Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, Lee Simon- 
son, Padraic Colum, Lewis Mumford, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Edwin Markham, 
and Joseph Auslander. Mr. Farrar was 
unable to attend the 1930 conference be- 
cause of illness. 

You have at least one, sometimes more 
than one, lengthy conference with the 
person who has your manuscript. Per- 
haps you sit on a wide pleasant veranda 
with Miss Widdemer who painstakingly 
points out what is good in your novel, 
what needs revision. Obviously the 
teachers are frank with you, for honest 
criticism is exactly what you need, 
whether you sincerely desire it or not. 

You receive no grades, no certificate 
of any kind. The faculty has not prom- 
ised to turn you into a writer, but you 
knew that before you applied. 


Y ATTITUDE TOWARD my stu- 

dents is that of a person 

toward a friend or relation who wants 

help,” Miss Widdemer said to the writer. 

“Of course you cannot teach people to 

write, but you can show them how to 

pull loose ends together, straighten 
things out. 

“Some people seem to be born with a 
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The Nile! ... 
thought, threading a dream” .. . its 





“like some great, mighty 


shores a museum of antiquities . . 

round about you the immortal glory of 
Pharaoh’s Egypt. Cook’s Own Nile Fleet 
is the paramount Nile service . . . most 
luxurious, most comfortable steamers and 
private Dahabeahs .. . from Cairo to the 
First and Second Cataracts. Regular ser- 


vice schedule commences November 12. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave., New York 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 











A File of the Review of 

Reviews in Bound Form 

Is a History of the Last 
40 Years 


Think of the encyclopedic value of a file 
of this magazine which misses nothing of 
importance in these eventful years that 
you are living. 


A glance at the index of the last bound 
volume should convince any reader that 
the time to start a bound file is now. 
Bound volume 81 is now ready. 


We recently visited the work-shop of a 
history writer and saw a complete file 
of the Review of Reviews. We expressed 
surprise, whereupon the author remarked : 
“Where else could you get so accurate 
and complete a chronicle of events—and 
all indexed, too?” 


Many families have such libraries but it 
is now impossible to get complete years. 
Why not start this series now for your- 
self and your family? 1930 is a great 
year in the world’s history. Our offer: 
We will exchange old numbers for bound 
volumes in the new red binding for $2.00 
a volume which includes the expressage 
on the shipment of the volumes. You 
pay the cost of getting the old numbers 
to us. If you have mislaid a few numbers 
so that the series is not complete, we 
will supply the missing numbers at the 
regular price. 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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For Travel information see Pages 
102 through 108. They contain inter- 
esting announcements of dependable 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Hotels, 
Tours, and Resort advertising. 
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‘Let jae * ee. in the rays of 
our warm desert sunshine . . they ‘ll 


dry, ll sinter suns ne 
[et away your cares and worries, 


[ws winter days are golden days of 
ys n leisure in Tucson. 
/ And when you wish to play— 


there’s sport and adventure for every 
/ mood. Golf, tennis, riding, hunting 







— trips to pueblos, Missions, cliff 
dwellings, with gay Mexico nearby. 
A thousand vacation experiences— 
at surprisingly low cost. 

Mail coupon or wire for booklet and ine 
formation re: hotels; air, rail and road data, 
etc. Winter fares and stopovers now available 
on Rock Island and Southern Pacific Lines. 









“TUCSON | 
Sunshine~Climate Club | 
| ARIZONA 
| 1002-D Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the free “Sunshine Booklet” | 
Nome _ | 
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WINTER HERE 
IT’S SUMMER IN 





Turtle-back on 
the Barrier Reef 





Has your travelling ever taken you 
across the equator, beneath the South- 
ern Cross, into the land where seasons 
are upside down and winter turns to 
summer ? 

No? Then here is a new travel expe- 
rience. Strange ports and dreamy trop- 
ical islands dot the way to Australia 
— Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, New Zealand — the 
very names invite you to break the old 
routine and roam new seas. 

Or sail from England or the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Orient, Egypt, Ceylon, 
Singapore or Cape Town. Visit your 
steamship or travel bureau office and 
trace the route to Australia that best 
fits your plans. 


YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
KNOWS 

Australia will delight you with its dis- 
tinctive scenery, world-known cities, 
matchless bathing beaches gaily 
thronged, its aboriginal tribes and 
strange wild life. You will find much 
to interest you in the illustrated book- 
let this coupon brings you. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


862 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


Name 





Street 








LEARN THE SECRET OF 


Money Making 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 


Right in your own home you can 
earn an extra income. Turn your 
leisure moments into ready cash 
by becoming a subscription repre- 
sentative of the magazine you are 
now reading and our other publi- 


cation, the GOLDEN BOOK. 
IT IS 
Simple—Convenient 
Experience Unnecessary 


Write at once for free details 
concerning this remarkable offer. 
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Education 


technique, that is, a word facility. 
Often this type of mind lacks depth. 








| Apparently you can’t have both to begin 


Australia 


with. If you have technique, or breadth, 
you have to develop depth, and some of 
these people never develop it. Or you 
may have depth, and then you must 
work to develop breadth. 

“One woman who came was the widow 
of a diplomat; she was cultured, so- 


| phisticated, intelligent, a woman who 
| was at home in many parts of the world. 


““T don’t know whether I can write or 
not,’ she told us. ‘I would like to find 
out if these things are worth working 


“It happened that her stories were 
good. We helped her on technique, and 
recently I heard that some publisher has 


| taken some things she has done. 





“Another woman came from the west- | 


ern prairies. She was a school teacher. 
For twenty years she had been out 
there in an isolated community, away 
from anyone she could talk to about her 
writing. She must have been very 
lonely, and when she came to Bread 
Loaf she seemed to bloom. All those 
years she had been writing, and she had 
produced some excellent work—strange, 
beautiful poems, and essays. is 

“Many of the people come from far 
away, from the West and the South. 


| They are so eager and so interested that 


they attend all the classes and ask innu- 
merable questions. 

“Occasionally we get an unusual per- 
son, unusual in the sense that he actually 
thinks for himself; his ideas, whether 
good or bad, are his own. One such 


- man was a high school principal from 


| the mid-West. 


He wrote boys’ stories, 


pretty good ones. His defect was in a 


| way related to his virtue of indepen- 





| except room rent. 


dence, he was a bit impatient of any ad- 
verse criticism. He had shown these 
stories to his teachers, and they had 
thought them wonderful. Of course! 
Where would they have gone if they 
hadn’t said so? 

“I objected to his use of slang terms. 
The little boys in his stories called one 
another by comic-strip names, and one 
boy was forever and always being 
‘frailed’ by his mother. They were real 
boys, and perhaps the mischievous one 
deserved all his beatings, but I told the 
writer that no children’s magazine would 
print the story. 

“He seemed to feel that my objections 
were invalid because I was a woman, so 
I passed him on to Dean Gay, who is a 
sort of Supreme Court. I don’t know 
whether he has yet changed his mind.” 


RESIDENT Moopy of Middlebury 

College has taken great interest 
in the work of the summer school and 
the conference, visiting Bread Loaf every 
few days, frequently addressing the stu- 
dents. He has shown a sympathetic 
attitude toward the efforts of the dis- 
tinguished faculty to teach in whatever 
manner seemed best to them. 

A charge of $100 covers tuition, board 
at Bread Loaf Inn for the period of the 
conference, and all incidental expenses 
Rooms may be had 
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WINTER 
VOYAGES 
to the. 


MEDITERRANEAN 






Not the usual crossing! But a sunny, healthful voyage— 
and every luxury of the Roman Splendor Ships. Really 
& miniature ne at Gibraltar with Spain 
nearby, Algiers, Sicily, Naples, Riviera, Genoa, At 
attractive rates. Optional shore excursions offered. 


AUGUSTUS }§t. 35 
ROM A FE, : 
Regular Sailings to 
Gibraltar, Naples, Genoa 


Dec. 6 Dec. 12 Mar. 21 Apr. 1] 


SITMAR De LuxeConneeting Line toEgypt, 
Palestine, Constantinople and Athens. 


Write for illustrated booklet ‘Lido All the Way” 





¢ Navigazione Generale Italiana 
N.G.I. 


Hala Aeris Shipping Corn 
| 
Christmas 
I h i 
Is a happy time 


or local steamship agents 





























CamE DowN to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall for Christmas. 
Here Christmas is a happy ad- 
venture that lasts all day long. 
It is full of delightful surprises 
for everybody. Carols in the 
morning. Filled stockings. A 
family turkey. Wreaths. Gar- 
lands. Here is all the charm of 
a Christmas at home .. . with- 
out the trouble and the attend- 
ant exhaustion. In addition, 
there is the beauty of the sea, 
the crispness of the air, the 
brilliance of the winter sun ... 
and the Boardwalk by night! 

««.a veritable Christmas Fairy- 
| land. Write for information. 
Garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon,Hall 


ATLANTIC Ke 
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Rock 
Island 


TO THE LAND 


OF THE 


PALM AND SAHUARO 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


Direct main line—quickest by 
hours—Chicago to America’s 
sunniest clime—eleven famous 
winter resorts. Sport-Paradise— 
golf, polo, bridle-paths in a patch- 
work of color—orange and olive 
groves; desert palms and Sahuaro 
cactus giants. Luxurious hotels— 
ranches, Mountains and dunes 
peopled by romance—cliff-dwell- 
ings, old Missions, Mexican 
adobes, Indian wickiups. 











Low altitude warm winter 
way to Los Angeles and 
San Diego 


Through Service—faster 
time—to Santa Barbara 


NO EXTRA FARE 


Individualized Service—The 
Favorite Train of Fastidious Trav- 
elers. Minimum daylight hours 
en route. Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route is 
shortest and best to El Paso- 
Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, 
Agua Caliente, San Diego. 
Through service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Only two days Chicago to 
California—only three 
days Coast to Coast 





For further information, mail thiscoupon | 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 














Golden State Route Tucson E 
f Chandler—Phoenix # 
Guest-Ranches : 

Carlsbad Caverns 2 


710 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 942 
Please send me literature checked below: 
Garden of Allah 
El Paso—Juarez Palm Springs 

Agua Caliente : 
Apache Trail San Diego 
Picture-land Southwest Southern California 
Nie owe Jan ean aan woes an 
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from $17 to $30 for the conference. 
Various persons who have attended 
conferences have succeeded in writing 
for publication. To mention only a few, 
Ruth Blodgett and Jessie Douglas Fox 
have had successful novels published. 
Charles Malam has published two books 
of poems, and his first novel is shortly to 
appear both here and in England; Eliza 
Willetts is known for her short stories, 
and Mrs. Frances Frisbie O’Donnell for 
her essays. Frances Ogilvie is soon to 
have a novel published. William Hazlett 
Upson also attends the conference, al- 
though he is already well-known. 


Little Bruno 


TALIAN GRADE SCHOOLS began the 

fall semester with a _ bang! 
State textbooks were introduced, de- 
signed to win the youth of the land to 
the ways and wiles of fascism. These 
contain short sketches of Italian heroes 
of the World War, glorify the ancient 
Romans and modern Black Shirts, stress 
the need for maritime expansion, and 
include a brief biography of Mussolini. 

Bruno and Mariolina are noble little 
characters depicted for the edification of 
the younger generation. They are models 
of patriotism and gullibility, eager to 
join the Balilla (fascist scout troops) 
as soon as they are old enough. 

On the anniversary of Italian entrance 
into Armageddon, Bruno senior presents 
little Bruno with a black shirt as a re- 
ward for good behavior. Father and son 
then promenade the  flag-bedecked 
streets, giving the fascist salute at inter- 
vals. When the lad returns home, he 
sings the fascist hymn “Giovanizza” with 
grandpa assisting. 

“Today,” says the father, “is May 24, 
the anniversary of the war which we 
waged and won before the others.” 

“Why before the others?” asks Bruno. 

“Because there were soldiers fighting 
on the other fronts, French, English, and 
Americans. But the greatest victory, the 
decisive victory, was gained by us at 
Vittorio Veneto and it was so great and 
far-reaching that it put an end to the 
World War which had lasted four years.” 

“T am an Italian; what luck,” con- 
cludes little Bruno. 


Education Articles 


Herbert Carleton Mayer; 
Forum, November. Schools are usurp- 
ing the authority and responsibility of 
the home. : 

EXPELLED, by Jon Cheever; New Re- 
public, October 1. A seventeen-year-old 
boy writes a brilliant description of an 
American preparatory school into which 
| he, as a non-conformist, failed to fit. 

GREEK OR Bars? by Rita S. Halle; Good 
_ Housekeeping, November. The evils and 
| virtues of fraternities and sororities. 

Tue DespotisM oF Potty Ross, by Alice 

Beal Parsons; Harpers, November. A 

mother who has tried the new schools 
| tells why she decided against them. 





HOSE CHILDREN ARE THEY? by | 
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This privilege adds to the supreme enjoy- 
ment of travel on the ‘’Famous Four’/— 


HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the unique features of these 
ships is the attractive Grill Rooms, with 
smaller separate rooms for “strictly 
private’ parties, where you may have 
foods of your own choice, from 
the things you like at home to exotic 
Oriental dinners, without extra charge. 


Seven days to Europe—a sailing from New 
York every Wednesday at midnight to Cherbourg, 
Southamptorf, Hamburg. « « Also a popular 
"Cabin" Service to Ireland, France, Germany by 


the MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS and CLEVELAND 





39 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 
Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 


“delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 
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$350 VALUE FOR $2: 


The whole world of Science and Indus- 
try in Plain English is probably the 
best definition of this great magazine. 
Among your friends are alert, forward- 
looking men who keep abreast of science. 
They are not confused by garbled inaccurate 
reports concerning the latest scientific discov- 
eries and achievements. They know the truth by 
reading each month the 


Scorn AE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
coiilias . eon THE AUTHENTIC VOICE OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 











Today we are living in an age of science—science applied 
to every industry, to every art, to every profession—an age 
of discovery, of invention, of achievement—an age in 
which we constantly must refashion our opinions, our 
habits, our viewpoints in the light of new knowledge. What 
are these changes, what are they all about, what are they 
headed towards? One authoritative herald, the “Scientific 
American,” announces them. 


The ANNUALOG for 1931 


Is the world’s record of progress and industry. It is an 

- invaluable reference book of facts and figures, much of it 
compiled from original sources, and assembled in no other 
volume. A Reference Book which belongs in every library. 
You can save $1.00 by accepting our 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
“Scientific American” for six months (regularly $2.00) 
and the 1931 “Annualog” (regularly $1.50)—total value 
$3.50—both for only $2.50. Send in coupon today, as this 
offer is for a limited period only. 








R 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
24 West 40th St., New York City 
Enclosed is $2.50 (check, postal or express money order), for which send 


“Scientific American” for six months (value $2.00) and the 1931 
“Annualog” (value $1.50) to 
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A “Conowingo” two-reel film, de- 
picting the construction of the dam 
and power house, is available for 
showing before club, school, college, 
business, and other organizations. 
AddressStone& Webster Engineering 
Corporation, 49 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Largest Hydro-electric Development 
Ever Built in One Step— 


The Conowingo hydro-electric development of The Philadelphia 
Electric Company System, designed and built by Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, supplies 378,000 horse-power to Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. It was completed six months ahead of schedule. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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A CIGARETTE. so mildly mellow, so alluringly fragrant, so 
whole-heartedly satisfying that you respond to it soe & 
instinctively as to the charm of natural beauty. eel) 
Camels are mild! But their mildness-is never “tm 
never artificial. Through every step of their manufacture - 
the delicate, sun-ripe fragrance of choicest tobaccos is f 
scientifically preserved. 
Swing with the crowd to a smoke that’s all pleasure, 
Don’t deny yourself the luxury of 


© 1986; R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
‘Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








